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A Note on Translation and Transliteration 


All translations from Kannada into English are mine, unless otherwise 
mentioned. While transliterating from Kannada | have followed my ears 
rather than standard format, except in those cases where there is already an 
accepted transliteration available. In the case of names of authors, if 
authors themselves have spelt their name in a particular way, I have 
followed that spelling. 
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Chapter-1 
Introduction 


English language teaching in India has witnessed different changes in policy decisions, 
shifts in perspectives, curriculum development, and reforms in testing and assessment to 
keep abreast of the changing perspectives of the central government and more 
specifically state government. There is unanimity among the states on teaching English. 
The level at which it has to be introduced has now become a matter of appealing to the 
populist ideas and aspirations. This is particularly true of Karnataka. 


English language in India is no longer just spoken by elite in the cities, but is used 

extensively by the masses for educational, business and various other purposes. This has 

resulted in an extensive public demand for a more rigorous introduction of the teaching of 
English language within the school education system. As a result, many state 

Governments like the governments of Karnataka, Maharashtra, West Bengal and Assam 

have introduced English at the lower primary schools. The Government of Karnataka 
favoured an early introduction of English language in schools under the pressure from the 

public, political parties, parents and other stakeholders. It initiated a policy in October- 

November 2006, announcing the introduction of English from the academic year 2007-08 

from classes I to IV at the same time. A six month period was made available to make 

adequate preparations. After collecting the opinions of majority of the teachers in two 

years, the State Government revised the first and the second standard resource books in 

the year 2009-10. 


The early introduction of English, while perceived as essential, is also problem ridden. 
This is because, in many parts of the country the way English is taught or learnt cannot 
fulfill the variety of demands made on it. In other words, there is a gap between the way 
English is taught in the classroom and the way it needs to be taught. There is no link 
between pre-service trainings (D.Ed. and B.Ed.) and in-service trainings. Methodology of 
teaching language in D.Ed. is different from the present practices in the classroom. The 
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Government of Karnataka has given the in-service trainings for the teachers in the four 
phases with regard to teaching English from the first standard. Here, my intention is to 
see the impact of the training in the English classrooms. Behind this policy, there is a 
social aspiration. This issue has been linked with development, aspirations of castes and 
communities especially Dalits. The Government argued that the implementation is 
essential for the bright future of the downtrodden and rural learners. So, here, I try to 
examine whether this social aspiration is being fulfilled or not, whether our classroom 
environment is co-operative or not to fulfill this aspiration. Therefore, an attempt has 
been made to see how English is being taught in primary schools in Karnataka. 


Aims and Objectives of the Study 


In the first section of this chapter, | focus on the aims and objectives of the study. The 
main research question of the study is to ascertain whether the teaching of English 
language at the first standard level is fulfilling “the objective” for which it was introduced 
or not. For this I have carried out an ethnographic study of the actual classroom teaching 
in the non-English medium schools. As part of the data for my analysis apart from video- 
recordings of the classroom teaching, I have also collected views of the stakeholders 
through interviews and also by administering questionnaires. Some of the sub-questions 
that this project addresses are: 1. whether the objective for introducing English from the 
first standard is met and is moving in the direction of the gua!s set 2. If the set goals are 
not being met then what are the factors that are dogging it? And offer some possible 
solutions to the problems. In order to understand the functioning and implementation of 
the policy of teaching English language from the first standard at the root level, an 
ethnographic survey was conducted during 2008-09 and 2009-10 academic years in the 
select Non-English medium schools in Karnataka. It was conducted with the following 


aims: 
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|. To document the current state of English Language Teaching (ELT) in the Non- 
English medium schools of Karnataka 


2. To assess the extent to which current practices in English language teaching in the 
select schools meet the standards prescribed 


The evaluation of achievement/non-achievement of the way English language is taught 
from the first standard in non-English medium schools will be gauged by 


Determining the response of the pupils in the class room through ethnographic 
study 

Studying the primary level curriculum from the first standard to fourth standard 
with regard to English language teaching in Karnataka and comparing with the 
classroom activity 

Closely looking at the resource books, activity books, teacher training materials 
and other materials made available to the learner and the teacher 

Ethnographic study of classroom procedures and the actual implementation of the 
policy of introducing English from I standard in the primary English classroom 
Finding out from the perception of the teachers relating to English language 
teaching 

Asking parents and students about their needs and aspirations/attitudes concerning 
the place of English in primary schools 

Recording the views of inspecting authorities, training personnel, educationists on 
the issue 

Assessing the variables and the impact of learning English in urban, semi-urban 
and rural areas 

Making a comparative study of English language teaching/learning in an aided, 


un-aided and government primary schools 
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Seope of the Study 


After stating the aims and objectives of the study, let me give you a bird’s eye-view of 
the scope of the study. | surveyed the schools of Karnataka in two phases, that is, in the 
academic years of 2008-09 and 2009-10. For the purpose of the survey, | classified 
Karnataka in to five regions: North Karnataka (NK), South Karnataka (SK), East 
Karnataka (EK), West Karnataka (WK) and Middle Karnataka (MK). I also selected the 
border districts because they had the influence of multi-lingual atmosphere and there was 
the chance of visiting different medium non-English medium schools. | have also 
classified the schools into urban, rural, semi-urban and other special areas (slums', 
hatties”, tandas’ and camps‘) on the basis of their physical location. It predominantly 
covers Kannada medium schools however there is a sizable number of other Indian 
language medium schools like Urdu, Marathi, Telugu and Tamil mediums. In terms of 
administration/management both Government and Private schools are included. The 
following description gives an overview of my scope of study. 


Distribution of Schools in terms of medium of instruction: With regard to the medium 
of instructions, as the tables below show, I have approached different medium schools 
such as Kannada, Urdu, Marathi, Telugu and Tamil medium schools for my survey. The 
table below shows that 36 schools are of Kannada medium, 4 schools are of Urdu 
medium, 4 schools are of Marathi medium, 2 schools are of Telugu medium and 1 school 
is a Tamil medium school. In terms of percentage, 77% of the schools are chosen from 


Kannada medium, 8% of the schools are chosen from Urdu medium, 9% of the schools 


* Lower class localities in a city 

Tribal localities 

* Camps of Lambanis, a wandering tribe 

* Localities of migrated labour communities (mainly agricultural labourers) 
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are Chosen from Marathi medium, 4% of the schools are chosen from Telugu medium 
and 2% are chosen from Tamil medium schools. Based on the regions, 20 schools were 
surveyed in the North Karnataka, 9 schools were surveyed in the South Karnataka, 5 
schools were surveyed in the Middle Karnataka, 8 schools were surveyed in the West 
Karnataka and 5 schools were surveyed in the East Karnataka, that is 42% of the schools 
are taken for the survey from the North Karnataka, 19% from the South Karnataka, 11% 


from Middle Karnataka, 17% from the West Karnataka and 11% from the East 


Karnataka. 


Table No: 1.1. Distribution of Schools in terms of medium of instruction 


Region KANNADA URDIL MARATHI TELUGU TAMIL TOTAI 
13 (65%) 3 (15%) 4 (20%) 0 (0%) 0 (0%) 20 (42%) 


9 (100%) O (O%) 0 (0%) QO (O%) QO (O%) O9 (19%) 


5 (100@%) 0 (O%) 0 (O%) Q (O%) QO (O%) OS (11%) 


1 (50%) 1 (12.5%) 0 (0%) 2 (25%) 1 (12.5%) O8 (17%) 


KK 5 (100%) Q (O%) O(O%) OOF) O(O%) O5 (11%) 


TOTAL | 36(77%) 04 (8%) 04 (9%) 02 (4%) 01(2%) 47(100%) 
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Graph No: 1.1. Distribution of Schools in terms of medium of instruction 


| Medium of instruction of the schools 
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Graph No: 1.2. Distribution of Schools in terms of medium of instruction 
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Graph No: 1.3. Distribution of Schools in terms of medium of instruction (based on 


region) 


Distribution of Schools in terms of areas: With regard to the areas, I have approached 
the teachers from Urban, Rural and Other areas like- Semi-urban, thandas, hattis, camps 


and slum areas for my survey. As the table below shows, 21 schools are chosen from 


urban area, 16 schools are chosen from rural area and 10 schools are chosen from other 


areas. In terms of the percentage, 45% of the schools are chosen from urban area, 34% of 


the schools are chosen from rural area and 21% of the schools are chosen from other 


areas. 


Table No: 1.2. Distribution of Schools in terms of areas 
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Graph No: 1.4. Distribution of Schools in terms of areas based on regions 


Graph No: 1.5. Distribution of Schools in terms of areas 


Distribution of schools in terms of areas 


MURBAN @RURAL @ OTHER 
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Distribution of Schools in terms of mode of administration: With regard to the mode 
of administration of the schools, I have approached the schools from Government, Aided 
and Unaided schools for my survey. 31 government schools, 7 aided schools and 9 
unaided schools were chosen, in terms of percentage it translates as 66%, 15% and 19% 


respectively. 


Table No: 1.3. Distribution of Schools in terms of mode of administration 


O(0%)  4(44%)  09(19%) 


9(19%) 47(100%) 


Graph No: 1.6. Distribution of Schools in terms of mode of administration 
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Graph No: 1.7. Distribution of Schools in terms of mode of administration 


Observed classes in the academic year 2008-09: In the academic year 2008-09, I 
visited 47 schools and observed 47 classes as part of first phase of my survey. Among 
them, I observed 8 English classes of the first standard, 16 classes of the second standard, 
14 of the third standard, 6 of the fourth standard, 2 of the fifth standard and 1 of the sixth 
standard. In terms of percentge, 17% first standard, 34% second standard, 30% third 
standard, 13% fourth standard, 4% fifth standard and 2% sixth standard classes were 


observed. 


In the academic year 2009-10 as part of second phase of my survey, I visited the same set 
of classes i.e., 47 schools and observed 47 English classes. During this survey I observed 
0 classes of the first standard (as those who were in first standard in the previous 
academic year would have moved to second standard), 9 classes of the second standard, 
15 of the third standard, 14 of the fourth standard, 7 of the fifth standard, 1 of the sixth 
standard and | of the seventh standard. In terms of the percentage, 19% second standard, 
32% third standard, 30% fourth standard, 15% fifth standard, 2% sixth standard and 2% 


seventh standard were observed during this phase. 
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Table No: 1.4. Distribution of Schools in terms of observed classes 
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Graph No: 1.9. Distribution of Schools in terms of observed classes: 2009-10 


Graph No: 1.10. Distribution of Schools in terms of observed classes: 2008-09 and 
2009-10 
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Methodology 


After explaining the scope of my study, let me discuss the methodology of my study 
section of this chapter. I have used a variety of data collection methods. The aim was to 
achieve a mix of quantitative and qualitative data. So, questionnaires, semi-structured 
interviews and observation of the classroom were used as a means of data collection. The 
dissertation presents both an overall picture of English language teaching at the state 
level and a detailed analysis of teaching and learning in very specific contexts. Certain 
elements are brought into focus by highlighting the perspectives of certain individuals, 


classrooms and schools. 


Questionnaires 

This was the first technique that was used to collect the data relating to the academic and 
personal background of the stakeholders and also their perception on the issues 
surrounding the teaching of English from standard one. The questionnaires were 
administered to the stakeholders to know their opinions on the implementation of English 
language teaching from the first standard in Karnataka. A questionnaire was administered 
to English language teachers across Karnataka state in order to obtain as much general 
information as possible about the teachers themselves that is, their personal information 
and academic information. There were 100 respondents. A discussion on this data and its 
analysis is presented in the third, fourth and fifth chapters. Similarly another 
questionnaire was given to parents and there were 30 respondents. With the help of 
teachers I also collected information from 60 learners by administering questionnaire. 


The result of the analysis is presented in the third and fifth chapters. 


Semi-Structured Interviews 

Interviews were also used as a means of data collection. Semi-structured interview was 
used to get additional information about the topic under investigation and to crosscheck 
the data collected through questionnaire and classroom observation. In the first phase of 
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my survey during the academic year 2008-09, | interviewed 33 teachers, 16 
administrators/ educationists, 2 parents and 44 learners. All these interviews are recorded 
in video format. In the second phase of my survey during the academic year 2009-10, | 
interviewed 42 teachers, |! administrators/ educationists, 2 parents and 46 learners. 
These interviews are also recorded in video format. A detailed discussion of the data and 
its analysis is provided in the third, fourth and fifth chapters. 


Classroom observations/Ethnographic survey 

The observation technique, a kind of ethnographic method, was chosen to have 
qualitative data for the present study. To get an accurate first-person perspective of 
English language teaching classroom practice, | observed 47 classes and captured the 
same in video format in!7 DVDs. The analysis of this ethnographic data is presented and 
discussed extensively in chapter 6. A simple random sampling method was followed in 
this ethnographic fieldwork. The ethnographic data and the data obtained through the 
questionnaire were compared to understand the self-perceptions of the stake holders and 
my observations during the fieldwork to find out the differences and if possible account 


for it. 


Source materials of my study 


In this section I discuss the nature of my sources which can be classified as ethnographic 
fieldwork data and documentary sources (mainly printed). In the sources collected 
through ethnographic fieldwork I have included qualitative data obtained by observing 
the classrooms, opinions of teachers, parents, learners, experts, administrators and 
inspecting authorities gathered through the interview which is recorded in 17 DVDs; and 
the quantitative data collected through the questionnaires administered to the stakeholders 
such as teachers, parents and learners. The documentary sources comprise of Government 


Orders relating to the implementation of English language teaching from the first 
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standard in non-English medium schools in Karnataka, training materials for the teachers, 
teachers’ resource books and learners’ activity books, educational magazines in Kannada 
and English language, articles relating to this issue published in magazines (both 
Kannada and English), journals and news papers and books on language studies in 
Kannada and English. 


Methods of Data analysis 

Here | try to lay bare my methods of data analysis, mainly the methods adopted in 
analyzing the questionnaires administered to the teachers, parents and learners and video 
documentation of my ethnographic fieldwork. The data analysis also includes official 


reports, curriculum specifications, guidelines and procedures. 


Schools were selected at random. The fieldwork was carried out and the questionnaires 
were administered with the permission from the heads of schools and the Education 
Department. The teachers who were teaching English in the schools that I visited helped 
me in contacting the learners and the parents and also helped me informing the purpose 
of my visit. All of them had responded properly. | tried to administer the questionnaire to 
the teachers personally. While collecting opinion of the learners from first to fourth 
standard and also from illiterate parents, I took the help of the primary school teachers 
concerned, in some cases. After collection of the data through the questionnaires, the 
responses were scored and the data was entered in tabular form (master chart) for analysis 
using Microsoft excel sheet. Then, I attempted to analyze the data first arriving at the 
over all responses and then breaking them across variables (the personal information 
collected from the respondents and the answers that they had provided became the 
variables) then the results were converted into smaller tables and represented graphically 
to achieve more clarity. I tried a nuanced analysis of the data with as much cross- 
variables as possible, though the sample was not sustaining the nuanced quantitative 


analysis. 
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During my fieldwork along with collection of the quantitative data | requested the 
teachers to allow me to observe their English class. | also informed them though | am 
using the camera to video document the classroom teaching, they need not have to fear 
about it as | am not going to compromise the data and they will not be put into trouble in 
the future. In some cases, the teachers refused to handle the English class but later | 
succeeded in persuading them. Thus | observed 47 classes in the select Non-English 
medium schools in Karnataka and obtained the data by observing the classrooms, 
opinions of the teachers, parents, learners, experts, administrators and inspecting 
authorities which is recorded in 17 DVDs. Then along with my fieldwork notes and 
observed the videos again to note down the style of teaching, the methods involved, 
response of the learners, classroom environment and other meta-facts about the class. 
Similarly the opinions/claims of the stakeholders expressed in the recorded interviews 
were also analyzed and later they were cross tabulated with the answers that they had 
provided in the questionnaire. Then a general picture of the class room practice was 
created to compare it with what was suggested to the teachers in the training classes and 
provided in the resource books to analyze the gap/difference/overlapping between the 
two. The gap, difference, overlapping allowed me to rethink the way the policy was 
implemented. Similarly the profile of the stakeholders was constructed using the personal 
information provided by them in the questionnaire, mainly their language 


competency/proficiency claims made by them. 


Literature Survey on Language 


In this section, I try to sketch the literature survey carried out by me as part of this 
project. Before embarking on the ethnographic survey, I read the literature and equipped 
with the concepts related to theories of language, language teaching, and theories of 


teaching second language. 
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As part of equipping myself on theories of origin of language | have read several theories. 
| read introductory books to begin with like S.C. Chaddha‘s Teaching of English which 
discusses the theories of origin of language. Theories of divine origin and modern 
theories are discussed in detail in these books. The modern linguists tried to trace 
language theories such as ‘Gesture Language is the ancient one’, ‘Children’s lisping is 
the base for language’, August Schleicher’s ‘Pedigree Theory’(1886), Darwin’s ‘Pooh- 
Pooh Theory’(1871), Max Muller’s ‘Ding-Dong Theory’ and ‘Bow-Wow Theory’, 
Nori’s ‘Ye -He-Ho Theory’ and Jespersen’s ‘Sing-Song Theory’ (Chaddha S.C 2007). 
There are several assumptions on which these theories are based. We can see some 
assumptions about language such as ‘Languages are logical’, ‘Some languages are 
unlearnable’, ‘Some languages are better than others’, ‘There are exact equivalents in 
language’, ‘There are exact equivalents within a language’ and ‘Language must have 
graphical expression’ in these theories (Huda, 2008). 


[ also read some books in Kannada about the scope of language such as 
Chidanandmurthy M. (2008), Marulayya S.S and others (2007), where there is a 
discussion on language as ‘a living phenomenon’ and its scope. They elaborate the role of 
language being a vital factor that sustained and made human civilization possible. It 
enables the people to interact and communicate meaningfully at various personal, social 
and intellectual levels and it is considered the cultural product of society. Language 
covers the entire expanse of life, though life precedes language. It preserves the best 
human thoughts and achievements, and enriches life. It undergoes a continuous though 
unnoticed process of growth and change. We can notice the major changes in spelling, 
meaning, pronunciation and its connotation and denotation (Chidanandmurthy M. 2008; 
Marulayya S.S and others. 2007). H.M. Maheshwarayya in his book Bhashe mattu 
Srijanashilate (Language and Creativity) provides information on nature, process, 
function of language and its basic components (Maheshwarayya H.M. 1997:08-24). The 
classification of languages which are spread throughout the world is presented in the 
book Bhashe (Language) written by K.V. Narayana. The methods of classification of 
languages are also discussed in detail (Narayana K.V. 2007). 
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Language acquisition is one of the central topics in cognitive science. Every theory of 
cognition has tried to explain it; probably no other topic has aroused such controversy. 
The major theories of language acquisition and language learning which many 
psycholinguists and applied linguistics are familiar with: Behaviorism, neo-behaviorism, 
cognitivism, and humanism. The psychological theory and the transformational 
(cognitive) theories are discussed in the book Makkala Bhashavijnana mattu Itara 
Lekhanagalu (A Collection of Linguistic Papers) written by Basavaraj Kodagunti 
(Kodagunti, 2007). V. Saraswati in her article “Teaching English Language” discusses 
socio-cultural theory and ‘combined’ or ‘merged’ theory of language acquisition 
(Saraswathi V. 2004: 34-38). The factors which influence the acquisition of any language 
are discussed in the article “Language Acquisition: with Special Reference to English as 
a Second Language” by Farooq (Farooq S. Md. 1993: 55-61). In the article, “Learning 
Styles and Teaching Strategies” S. Mohan Raj elaborates on the learning strategy and 
approaches of learning language (Mohan Raj S. 2002: 01-03). 


There are various methods to teach the second language. Grammar-Translation Method 
(Tomkinson W.S. 1921), Natural Method, Direct Method, Oral Approach, the Structural 
Approach, Dialogue Method, Substitution Table Method, Communicative Approach, 
Bilingualism (Sahoo, 2001:15-26), The Whole Language Approach (Jangid, 2004: 14- 
19), the Situational Approach and Play-Way Approach (Paul, 2007). In this literature the 
two concepts method and approach are used interchangeably as well as with a difference. 


I have attempted to identify the aspects of study of a language viz., the Semantic aspect, 
the Phonetic aspect, the Graphic aspect, and the Phonetic-cosmographic aspects are 
identified by some. Consequently the task of an English teacher is seen as training in the 
listening, reading, speaking and writing abilities of the learners with understanding as the 
main ingredient in each. This is termed as the linguistic aim of teaching English (Sharma 
K.L. 2003). 


This survey of literature helped me while analyzing the data and made me acquire some 
terminologies relating to the methods of teaching, learning strategies, acquisition of the 
language and aims and objectives of the language study. 
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Let me outline the scheme of chapterization and give the overview of the content of the 
subsequent chapters in this section. 


Chapter 2 presents a snapshot of context and debate around the implementation of 
English language teaching from the first standard in non-English medium schools in 
Karnataka. A major debate was carried out in the Kannada public sphere from the period 
starting from 2005 till the implementation in 2007 and this forms the content of the 
second chapter. In the first section of this chapter, | have examined the reasons that led 
to the implementation. In the second section, | have sketched the background of the 
implementation and have discussed how the question of learning English language 
became a question of political and social justice. The Government of Karnataka stood in 
favour of implementation. After serious deliberations and meetings, the orders were 
issued on introducing English language from class-I from the academic year 2007-08. In 
the third section, | have discussed the Government Orders and references to this issue in 
detail. In the fourth section of this chapter, | focus on the contexts and debates around the 
implementation. It emerges, in my tracing the contours of this debate, that there are seven 
kinds of arguments against the implementation of English language teaching from the 
first standard. Each of these arguments is discussed at length. Similarly I have observed 
six kinds of arguments in favour of implementation. The section ends with some 
discussion around English language teaching in general. In the fifth section I have 
discussed policy and the general objectives of the Government and the training apparatus 
that was put in place to implement the decision. The curriculum that was devised by an 


expert committee constituted by the Government is also discussed in this section. 


Chapter 3 presents the over view of opinions of the stakeholders on implementation of 
the policy of teaching English from the first standard. I have tried to analyze the opinions 
of the stake holders such as teachers, parents, learners, inspecting authorities and 
administrators in this chapter. The opinions of the stake holders that I sketch here are 


based on the data that I have collected through the questionnaires and ethnographic 
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interviews. In the first section, | have presented the teachers’ opinion on the 
implementation of the policy of teaching English from the first standard. In the second 
section, | have analyzed the opinions of the parents; and in the third section | have given 
the learners’ opinion on the implementation of the policy of teaching English from the 
first standard. After getting the opinions in the form of data, | have compared the 
opinions as provided in the questionnaire and as observed and documented in my field 
work to find out if there are any discrepancies and also to complement the two sets of 
data which form the fourth section of this chapter. In the fifth section, | briefly sketch the 
views on learning or teaching English language of a cross section of the public across the 
state. Most of them are coolies, college students, farmers, housewives, labourers, 
salesmen, elected representatives, receptionists, vendors and others. | conclude the 
chapter by presenting the summary of the analysis of the opinion of the stakeholders. 


Chapter 4 focuses on the profile of the teachers. The profile is culled out from the 
information collected through the questionnaire. My intention here is to know the 
proficiency of the teachers and see if they are competent to teach the English language or 
not, if they understand the plan of implementation of English language teaching from the 
first standard thoroughly or not and the circumstances under which they teach. Hence, in 
order to know the above facts, I have classified the profile of the teachers into two parts 
namely the personal profile and the academic profile. In the first section, | narrate the 
personal profile based on the personal information about the teachers with graphical 
representations by looking at factors like gender, age, educational qualifications, 
experience, income, hobbies and training. The second section covers the teachers’ 
academic profile and their perception of the curriculum introduced. In the last section, I 
analyze the opinions of the teachers as provided by them in the questionnaire and in the 
interview. I have also tried to compare and contrast what is expected from the teachers as 
part of the policy and the opinions of the teachers as spelt out by them in the 


questionnaire. 
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Chapter 5 presents the profile of the stakeholders. In the first section of the fifth chapter, 
| focus on the personal profile of the parents and learners. Language profile of the 
stakeholders is given in the second section of this chapter. In the third section of this 
chapter, | have highlighted the exposition of English language among the stakeholders. 
Through this, | have tried to ascertain whether there is an environment conducive for the 
learning of English Language or not. The questionnaire had items to check whether the 
teachers read anything in English, watch anything in English and listen to anything in 
English. 


Chapter 6 focuses on an ethnographic study of the classroom in comparison with the 
objectives of the curriculum. This is a crucial chapter where I draw upon my 
ethnographic fieldwork to make observations on what is happening inside the classroom. 
In the first and second section of this chapter, | analyze the classroom practices of 
English language teaching from the first standard based on my field work notes and video 
documentation. In the third section, | compare the procedure with the practice that is, 
guidelines given in the resource books for the teachers and their practice in the 
classroom. In the fourth section, | have presented the general information given to the 
teachers and expected outcomes from the learners as given in the resource books. And on 
the basis of my ethnographic fieldwork, I highlight the outcomes at the root level and find 


out the present condition of the teachers and their teaching. 


Chapter 7 presents the conclusion, suggestion and recommendations. In the first section 
of this chapter, | summarize the outcomes under the titie “Inside the English classroom”. 
In the second section, I provide the suggestions for improvements along with comments 
and recommendations. At the end, I highlight the limitations of my study and the scope 


for further study in this area of research. 
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Chapter-2 


Context and Debate around Implementation of English Language 
Teaching from the First Standard in Non-English Medium Schools in 
Karnataka 


Before taking up the data collection and its analysis I try to contextualize the 
implementation of teaching of English from first standard in Karnataka. A major debate 
was carried out in the Kannada public sphere from the period starting from 2005 till the 
implementation of the policy of English language teaching from the first standard in 2007 
whether the English should be taught from the first standard in Kannada medium schools 
or not; and this forms the content of the second chapter. Here, I have not covered the 
debate on the issue of medium of instruction. So many studies have taken up this issue. 
My consideration here is related only to ‘teaching English as a second language in non- 


English medium schools’. 


Our language policy, if there is one, seems to be at the crossroads today. For over 30 
years the every government have neither shown the will to resolve the issue nor is there 
any indication of an understanding of the enormity of the problem. The coalition Ministry 
(headed by Kumaraswamy) implemented English language teaching from the first 
standard. At that time the debate in Kannada public sphere was so charged up that it was 
almost difficult to reach a healthy settlement through negotiation, as one of the 


educationists says so: 


A multilingual country can have more language problems than linguistic 
theories can cope with. All the same, given the political history of this 
country, the dual language situation in individual’s life, as it has been in 
the national life- one for emotional use and another for acquiring 
knowledge- is not a strange phenomenon. Our sociology is such that we 
were already linguistically oriented to this kind of dual situation. Human 


mind is multilingual. What is happening in Karnataka is therefore not just 
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Kannada v/s English as it might have been interpreted at certain level in 
the press, but it is regional languages v/s English. There is a lot of 
difference between learning English as language and adopting it as 
medium of instruction. There seems to be an uncanny mix up between the 
two here. And because of this confusion perhaps a myth has been created 
which illogically links learning of English with the ‘medium of 
instruction’ (Raghunath, 2006: 01-02). 


When some people succeeded to link the issue with the social uplift of the downtrodden 
castes, then, the condition became such that it became difficult for anybody to oppose the 
policy as there was a danger of treating their stance as anti-Dalit. In this debate also we 
can see that some intellectuals changed their opinion as the demand from the backward 
classes became thick. Some of those who changed their opinion were Dr. Chandrashekhar 
Kambar, Hampana, Patil Puttappa, Vatal Nagaraj, Kannada Development Board 
President Siddalingayya and even Kannada Organizations like Kannada Rakshana 
Vedike. Then, the question of learning English language became the question of political 
and social justice. In this confused stage, there the people lost their patience in listening 


to the arguments. 


In the first section of this chapter, I examine the reasons that led to the implementation of 
English language teaching from the first standard in non-English medium schools in 
Karnataka. There is a growing interest in the teaching of English to young children in the 
age group of 5-12 years, from the first standard, because more parents have come to 
perceive the importance of teaching English to their children from an early age. 
Secondly, there is also a new awareness among the teachers, teacher-educators and 
syllabus makers that teaching English from the first standard is not just like any other 
- work which foregoes the requirement of special skills, instead, a favourable and 
appropriate attitude, and aptitude to teach at this level is needed, as learners need special 
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care and treatment. Therefore, the teacher’s role at this stage is significant and it is one 
that is specialized. The above reasons may contribute towards a new thinking with 
reference to primary school education and the teaching of English which parents feel 
provides their children with a competitive educational advantage. Parents whether in rural 
areas or urban areas are keen on their children learning English right from the first 
standard, if not earlier. This trend is reflected in a large number of private schools that 
have sprung up offering English education. 


2 


After explaining the reasons that led to the implementation of the policy of teaching 
English from the first standard, | sketch the background context in which the policy was 
implemented. I also discuss how the question of learning English language becomes a 
question of political and social justice in this section. The Government of Karnataka 
stood in favour of implementation. After serious deliberations and meetings, the orders 
were issued on introducing English language from class-I from the academic year 2007- 
08. 


‘Gramarajya’, an organization of intellectuals, at first submitted the requisition to the 
Government of Karnataka for implementing English from the first standard as part of 
uplift of rural and downtrodden children. Then, the Education Minister of Karnataka sent 
the requisition to the Government and put the proposal before the cabinet. The cabinet 
gave its approval for implementation of English language teaching from the first standard 
in Non-English medium schools. Immediately, the intellectuals of Kannada literature 
opposed the decision. So, the Government withdrew the decision and told that the matter 
would be considered for a thorough discussion. Then the intellectuals representing the 
Gramarajya organization got angry and issued a statement that “the most of the children 
who are learning in government rural schools are from the backward class and are 
downtrodden. The government had no concern for these people”. Then, the question of 
learning English language became the question of political and social justice. Thus, the 
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issue of teaching a language was thoroughly politicized. At that time, the academic year 
had begun. So, the Government told that the implementation can happen only during the 
next academic year. Then, the government lost its power and the ball was in the court of 
the coalition government, which was at the helm of affairs at that time. The new 
government held the meeting on 5” July 2005 to discuss the implementation of English 
language teaching from the first standard in non-English medium schools. The meeting 
was attended by the representatives of various communities like litterateurs, intellectuals, 
farmers etc. They were convinced by the statistics which focused on the importance of 
English language and the demand of the stakeholders. Then the same statistics was also 
presented before the next meeting, held on 7" July 2005. In that meeting, the first 
resolution was passed on implementing English language from the first standard and the 
second resolution was taken on the expanding compulsory Kannada medium up to 7" 
standard. The Government pleaded before the press and media that the issues of medium 
of instruction and learning a language are two different issues. There is no correlation 
between the teaching English as a language and English as the medium of instruction and 
that there is no opposition for teaching English as a language (Nagabhushan, 2007). 


3 


After sketching the background of the implementation of the order to teach English, I 
would like to discuss the Government’s orders and references to this issue in detail. The 
decision of the Government of Karnataka to introduce English from Class I to IV for the 
academic session 2007-08, is a result of serious deliberations and studies conducted in 
this area. The following are some of the reasons that have necessitated such a decision: 
Research findings in the field have shown that there is a need for developing 


communication skills in different languages in the context of a global scenario. 


e A survey conducted by the Regional Institute of English, South India, Bangalore 
on the status of English Language Education and on the opinion of parents, 


teachers, educationists and community members has revealed that there is a clear 
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demand from everyone to introduce English as a language at a very early stage. It 
captured the attention of the people regarding instruction of English language and 
the readiness of the teachers to teach English from class I. 98% of the sample 
population favoured learning English language from class |. All the teachers in 
the sample population were in favour of English language teaching and were 
confident of teaching English with the support from the education department. In 
addition to this, the National Knowledge Commission has also come to a 
conclusion that an understanding of and a command over English language, is 
perhaps the most important determinant of access to higher education, and that it 
increases employment possibilities and is responsible for upward social mobility, 
The Commission believes that English needs to be taught in schools, for in twelve 
years of school education, the knowledge of English will provide the school 


leavers far more equal access to higher education and employment opportunities. 


Linguistic studies have supported the view that learning any language is well 
accomplished if it is introduced at a very early stage, and that it instills confidence 
in children and guardians. These studies have also shown that children learn a 
language naturally and sub-consciously and develop the ability to communicate in 
the language. 


An early introduction of English will give an additional four years of exposure to 
the language. This equips the children with higher academic skills besides 
communication skills (DSERT, 2009: 04). 


The Government of Karnataka after taking into consideration the public demand, and on 


the basis of above reasons had introduced the study of English as a second language from 


the first standard for non-English medium schools and the study of Kannada language for 


English and Non-Kannada medium schools compulsory from the academic year 2007-08. 


Before executing the order, the Government of Karnataka gave four references to its 


proceedings in Annexure-3. Those are: 
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|. Govt. Order No: Ed 28 PGC 94, dated 29.04.1994 

2. The Main Circuit Bench under section 7 of the Karnataka High Court Act: Order in 
W.P. No. 14363/1994, dated 19.09.1994 

3. Govt. Order .No: Ed:44, PGC 2002, dated 30.05.2002 

4. A Report on ‘Education and Medium of Instruction’ (Shikshana Mattu Madhyama- 
Neeti Nirupana Varadi) by Kannada Development Board, January 2001 


The first reference, Govt. Order No: Ed 28 PGC 94, dated 29.04.1994 has two parts. The 
first part directs the medium of instruction and the second one focuses on the learning of 
languages at the primary level. It directs that Kannada language should be made an 
optional subject for non-Kannada medium students and English should be taught 


compulsorily as second language for all students irrespective of their medium. 


The second reference i.e., The Main Circuit Bench under section 7 of the Karnataka High 
Court Act: Order in W.P. No. 14363/1994, dated 19.09.1994 focuses on the power of the 
state to prescribe the mother tongue to be the medium of instruction from standard I to 
IV, which according to the petitioners, would infringe directly the fundamental rights of 
the child, citizens and the parental right to choose the mode of education of their children 
under Article 29(2) of the constitution. The Supreme Court has observed in the case of 
“Sahyadri Education Trust V/s State of Karnataka”- ILR 1988(3) KAR 2188: “Since 
education is in the concurrent list we feel that it is appropriate to hear from the Central 
Government on the questions involved in this case. The Central Government shall be 
impleaded as a respondent in all these cases”. Till now, the Division Bench of the High 
Court hasn’t given its verdict with regard to the above cited case. But, the concern is with 


the problem of medium of instruction, not with the teaching of languages. 


As per the third reference, Government Order No. Ed: 44, PGC 2002, dated 30.05.2002 
which distinguishes the educational stages, i.e., lower primary education includes | to 5 
standards instead of | to 4. So, the first and second languages should be introduced from 
Lower Primary Schools. 
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According to the fourth reference, that is a report of Kannada Development Board- 
January, 2001 on Shikhana mattu Madhyama: Niti Nirupana Varadi (Education and 
Medium of Instruction), known as the ‘Report of Baraguru Ramachandrappa’> , as per the 
4" and 5" recommendations (Page No.16 and 18): 1. Second language should be 
introduced from the third standard; and 2. Introducing Kannada as a second language for 
the Non-Kannada medium schools should be made compulsory. The report substantiates 
the recommendations thus: 


[it] is based on the verdict of the High Court, dated 25.01.1989. The 
teaching of English as a second language should be implemented 
compulsorily from the third standard for Kannada medium schools. But, it 
should be taught in a flexible way like the teaching of mother tongue of a 
learner. The learner must receive it in a sub-conscious way. More 
importance should be given to speaking and other communicative skills 
(Baraguru, 2001: 16-18). 


Apart from these, the Government of Karnataka considered the points which I mention 
below: 


e Representatives of the both legislative houses agreed to teach English as a second 
language from the first standard 

e Department of Public Instruction has also agreed and highlighted the importance 
and necessity of English language teaching from the Class I, as a second language 

e Neighbouring states have already implemented the English language teaching 
from the class I, as a second language 

e On July 7" of 2005, the meeting chaired by the Chief Minister took the decision 
to implement teaching of English from the Class I, as a second language. The 


decision was taken after the discussion with the representatives of all 


> Baraguru Ramachandrappa is a well known Kannada writer. He was the chair person of the Kannada 
Abhivruddhi Pradhikara during this time, and the report submitted by him to the Government of Karnataka 
on the issue of language learning in school is known as Baraguru Report. 
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communities, farmers, rural parents, educationists, journalists and social 

reformers. 

NCERT published ‘National Curriculum Framework-2005’. The report states the 

following: 
The multilingual character of Indian society should be seen as a 
resource to promote multilingual proficiency in every child, which 
includes proficiency in English. In its 3.13 part, Second Language 
Acquisition- English in India is a global language in a multilingual 
country. A variety and range of English teaching situations prevail 
here owing to the twin-factors of teacher proficiency in English and 
pupils’ exposure to English outside school. The level of introduction 
English is now a matter of political response to people’s aspirations 
rather than an academic or feasibility issue and people’s choices about 
the level of its introduction in the curriculum will have to be respected 
with the provision that we do not extend downwards the very system 
that has failed to deliver. The goals for a second language curriculum 
are two fold: attainment of a basic proficiency, such as, it is acquired 
in natural language learning and the development of language into an 
instrument for abstract thought and knowledge acquisition through (for 
example) literacy. This argues for an across-the-curriculum approach 
that breaks down the barriers between English and other subjects and 
English and other Indian languages. At the initial stages, English may 
be one of the languages for learning activities that create the child’s 
awareness of the world... There must be a creative and concreted effort 
to maintain the multilingual genius of Indians and implement the tree- 
language formula. While English may be taught during this period, it 
must not be at the expense of learning Indian languages (as cited in the 
order GoK, 2006). 
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Considering the above cited points, the Government of Karnataka passed an order No: Ed 
37 PGC 2003, dated 20.10.2006 about implementation of English language teaching from 
the first standard from 2007-08 academic year. According to its directions: 


¢ English language should be taught as a second language from the first standard 
for Kannada and other Minority language medium schools. There is no 
examination for this language in the first and second standards. Examinations 
should be conducted from the third standard. 

e¢ Kannada language should be taught as a compulsory subject from the first 
standard in Non-Kannada medium schools like Tamil, Urdu, Telugu, Malayalam, 
Marathi and Urdu medium schools which are following state syllabus. 

e Kannada language should be taught as a compulsory subject from the first 
standard in English medium schools which are following state syllabus 


After examining the public demand the Government of Karnataka has introduced 
teaching of English as a second language from class I from the academic year 2007-08. 
Consequent to the issue of the Government Order, a Committee of English Language 
Teaching experts headed by Dr. N.S. Prabhu was constituted. This committee prepared a 


detailed curriculum and prepared a Resource Book for teachers and Activity Book for 


pupils. 


Thus, the Government of Karnataka favoured an early introduction of English in schools 
under the pressure from political parties, the public, parents and other stakeholders. It 
initiated the policy in October-November 2006, announcing the introduction of English 
from the academic year 2007-08 from classes I to IV simultaneously. A six month period 
was made available to make adequate preparations. After collecting the opinions of 
majority of teachers in two years the state government has revised the first and second 


standard text books in the year 2009-10. 
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After the discussion on Government orders and its specifications, | focus on the context 
and debate around implementation of English language teaching from the first standard in 
this section. We can see that there are seven kinds of arguments against the 


implementation. 


In the first category, there was an argument which blamed the government accusing it of 
acting according to the will of the capitalists and industrialists. The Government 
initiatives regarding the introduction of English language from class | were dubbed as 
attempts to convert Kannada medium schools into English medium schools, and were 
interpreted as attempts to secure the vote bank. Here, | would like to quote the opinion of 
D.S. Nagabhushan who wrote a book in Kannada, Ondane Taragatiyinda English Kalike: 
Eke Beda? 2007 (Teaching of English Language from the First Standard: Why Should 
Not) as an important voice of this kind of argument. He says that the teaching of English 
language from the first standard has been implemented without a second thought and 
without collecting the public opinion and without a scientific survey. It is the result of 
pressure from a few industrialists and capitalists. He quotes a report of World Bank, titled 
‘School Education in Karnataka and Blue Print for its Economical Progress-No.24208: 
IN’ (Karnatakadalli Shala Shikshana and Arthika Pragatigagi Hosa Karyakrama Nakshe), 
and says that is also a reason for introducing English, as it highlighted the importance of 
English education in Karnataka. 


He also comments on the community development perspective brought in by some 
organizations thus: Some of the cultural groups and social communities are supporting 
the issue and some are opposing. First of all it is an issue of educational policy and not 
the issue of the communities and castes. Thus, he asserts that the whole state and the 
policy are in a confused stage and there is a conspiracy of capitalists behind the 
implementation. Then, he accuses the Government that by adopting English as a language 
from the first standard, it is trying to convert all regional medium schools into English 
medium either today or some other day. And in future; these forces will go to the extent 
of arguing that Kannada is a useless language. He agrees that English is inevitable for 
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life. He feels very strange that the Education Minister of Karnataka Government opined 
‘by implementing English, most of the parents send their children to Kannada medium 
government schools instead of English medium. Through this, the existence of Kannada 
medium schools and Kannada language gets strengthened’. The author refutes the 
statement of the Government and tells that now a days, the backward class people are 
also sending their children to the English medium schools whether it is in urban or rural 
areas. In the past, only aristocratic, higher middle class people used to send their children 
to English medium schools. He regrets that the backward class leaders made this 
language policy unnecessarily ‘a caste related’ one. The Court verdicts are also in favour 
of the mother tongue education. Though, there is an attraction towards English, it is 
because of globalization. Actually, the rural students go to schools up to 4" standard and 
they discontinue the schooling because of the fear of English. Keeping this view in mind, 
he quotes the statement of the famous scientist, Dr. C.N.R. Rao, ‘Learn Kannada first and 
then English’ to support his views. He also argues that almost all linguists opined that the 
child can learn only one language up to 7 years. But we are forcing the entrants (6 year) 
to learn English. He also quotes the famous economist Amarthya Sen saying, ‘1/3 part of 
India is now California and 2/3 part is Ethiopia. Just imagine the future!’ (Nagabhushan, 
2007). 


In this context, G.S. Shivarudrappa, a poet of Kannada literature says, “The 
Government’s decision is purely unscientific and political motivated. You can teach 
English from the III standard. Otherwise, it will be a burden for beginners” — 
(Shivarudrappa, 2007: 02). K.S. Nissar Ahmed opines, “It is an act of misguiding the 
people especially Kannadigas” (Nissar Ahmed, 2007: 02). G.S. Siddalingayya notes, “It’s 
not necessary for education but necessary for politicians” (Siddalingayya, 2007: 02). B.T. 
Lalita Naik, a former minister and writer says, “Don’t show your fingers at Dalits and 
rural people for your English. Instead of English language teaching, implement the 
universal language policy first” (Laita Niak, 2007: 02). Doddarangegowda, an M.L.C and 
writer says that the backward people are in illusion that their children will achieve greater 
mobility through English only. He argues for creating awareness in Dalits that through 
Kannada also our children can achieve a lot and lead a stable life. Then he puts a question 
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that when there is no scope for English language in France, Berlin, Germany and Japan, 
why should there be any in India? (Doddarangegowda, 2007: 02). H.S. Doreswamy, a 
senior freedom fighter directly attacks the Government and says, “It is a vote bank policy. 
The decision is politically motivated and is not a scientific one” (Doreswamy, 2007: 07). 


Panditaradhya expresses his views that according to the language policy of the 
Government of Karnataka, only one language should be introduced from standard | to 4. 
There is no scope for teaching a second language. For non-Kannada medium schools, 
Kannada should not be introduced up to the 3™ standard. In this context he poses a 
question how can the Government start teaching English language from the first standard. 
Though, it is not a state language. Then, he quotes the report of NCERT which has 
conducted research on the failure of the students in English language. The report said that 
most of the learners, who failed in English, learnt English as the first language. Instead of 
choosing mother-tongue as the first language, they chose English. It is not a failure of the 
learners but of the teachers. He suggests that at least first two years, the child must learn 
Kannada language and then from the 3" standard, English may be introduced as a second 
language (Panditaradhya, 2005: 6-7). N. Gitacharya opines that the people of Karnataka 
put the pressure on the government to make the Kannada medium compulsory. So, the 
government tried to divert their minds by putting an issue of teaching English from the 
first standard and politicized it by relating the issue to the backward classes and took the 
decision without second thought and without any discussion. He reminds us about the 
reports of Gokak, Rohidekar, Champa and Baraguru which fixed the place of the second 
language in our pedagogy. According to him, the Government decided to implement 
English as a second language in all non-English medium schoois in Karnataka ignoring 
all the reports, which is disastrous. Finally, he urges the Government to make Kannada 
medium compulsory and then implement the second language teaching at the school level 
(Panditaradhya, 2005: 28-29). G. Narayan, Naadoja of Kannada literature questions, “It is 
a foolish decision. By teaching English, is it possible to make all the learners as 
‘Narayanamuthies’?” (Narayan.G, 2006:16). K.V. Shrinivasamurthy objects that the 
Government is showing its interest in implementing English language from the first 


standard. But, why did it remain silent on the issue of conversion of the English medium 
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schools into Kannada medium schools? In almost all the government schools, we can see 
the learners from all communities. Most of the campaigners who are in favour of English 
language teaching tell that it is beneficial for the Dalits and backward class learners who 


study in the government rural schools and it is a baseless notion” (Shrinivasamurthy, 
2006: 31-36). 


In the second kind of argument, the central focus is on Kannada culture and language. 
The arguers opined that by implementing English language, Kannada language would be 
destroyed. Destruction of a language means destruction of culture and tradition. Champa 
says that English language teaching is an imposition of a language on an unstable child. It 
is an illusion that the child gets merit if it learns English from the first standard. This act 
kills Kannada language. He urges the Government to conduct a detailed discussion on the 
issue and such a discussion must be child-centered (Patil, 2007: 07). M.H. Krishnayya 
opines, “Learning of English as a language is not untenable. But, in the passion of 
English, should not make us forget our culture and tradition” (Krishnayya, 2008: 03). The 
editor of Vijaya Karnataka, Vishweshwara Bhat opines, “It is painful that we are losing 
our existence because of the passion for English. Kannada should be the language of 
administration and instruction. Otherwise, we loose our language in future” (Bhat, 2008: 
06). Vyasaraya Ballal, a senior writer of Kannada literature warns the Government not to 
teach English as a language from the first standard. It shows our slavish mentality. For 
the sake of the existence of Kannada and its culture, he requests to keep English language 
far from our children. Otherwise, there is a chance to lose the relation that exists between 
Kannada identity, culture and mother-tongue. Then, he cautions that there is a danger in 
future that the children of Karnataka may think that English is also their mother-tongue 
(Ballal, 2007: 06). Chandrashekhar Kambar, the Jnanapeetha awardee, says “By teaching 
English, we are taking our children far from our culture as they forget the names of our 
animals, birds and things in Kannada” (Kambar, 2007: 08). K. Marulasiddappa opines 
that teaching of English language from the first standard has become a social issue. He 
identifies the question of social justice behind implementation. But at the same time, he 
urges the Government to show interest in prescribing Kannada language as a compulsory 


subject for non-Kannada medium schools. Then, he quotes the example of the 
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Maharashtra Government which prescribes ah is 4 compulsory language to be 
taught for all schools irrespective of the medium of instruction. The High Court of that 
state upheld the Government’s decision. Finally, he questions if it is possible in 
Maharashtra and why it is not possible in Karnataka (Marulasiddappa. K, 2005: 199). 


The third kind of argument is learner centric. The arguers quote the views of linguists to 
support their arguments. They feel that the number of school drop-out learners might 
increase because of English language. They might lose critical thinking power if they 
learn English. The psychologist C.R. Chandrashekhar opines that without learning home 
language” perfectly, it is difficult to learn English. If the learners try to learn the second 
language, they find it difficult to express their ideas, opinions, feelings and emotions 
freely in the first language. From learning and teaching English, some people argue that 
the Kannada culture and tradition will be washed out and Kannada language gets 
destroyed. But this argument was countered as baseless and their opinion was termed 
emotional. Another set of opinions of psychologists and educationists was mobilized 
which says that compared to adults the children can learn languages quickly. He 
suggested that mother tongue of the children should become the medium of instruction 
and if they wish to learn one more language (it may be Tamil, English, Telugu etc.) and it 
could be made as an optional subject. Then, he cautions that in every class, there are slow 
learners who do not learn new language easily. So, his advice was to give more attention 
to such slow learners as their percentage is near about 10-15% in each class. 
(Chadrashekhar C.R., 2010: 16-19). Rama Joyis, an advocate expresses, “teaching of 
English from the first standard as a language is not suitable. From this, the mother-tongue 
of the children will be weakened. It is told by the honorable Supreme Court, not by me” 
(Rama Joyis, 2008: 03). M. Chidanandamurthy, a researcher of Kannada language 
opines, “teaching of English language from the first standard is like administering poison 
to a new born baby instead of breast feeding. Only after acquiring the first language, the 
second language should be taught” (Chidanandamurthy M., 2007: 16-17). Meenakhi Bali 


® | have used the word home language instead of mother tongue. The word mother tongue assumes that 
there will be only one language that is spoken at home and also associates it with mother that is with a 
particular gender. On the other hand the word home language is more analytical and value neutral. 
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opines that it is an unnatural method to impose a new language for the beginners which 
affects the natural growth of the child (as quoted in Lakshmanarao K., 2007). H. 
Aanandaram Shastri condemns the Government’s policy and says that by teaching 
English language, the creativity and mental ability of the learner will be spoiled. In 
future, he/she leads the life mechanically like a machine (as quoted in Lakshmanarao K.. 
2007). 


The fourth set of arguments was around the present condition of school system and 
teachers. The arguers accused the teachers who were incompetent to teach English. They 
also commented that most of the schools were overcrowded. A Kannada writer, B.M. 
Puttayya who wrote a book on this issue Ondane Taragatiyindale Urulu (2007) (Hanging 
from the First Standard), dedicates the book to those learners who dropped out because 
they failed in English subject. He complains that the teachers are not teaching English 
language from LKG to PG. Instead of teaching English language, they teach English 
literature. This is the real problem in teaching English. But, without addressing this 
problem, the Government wants to expand the learning years of English. He opines that it 
is not a solution for good learning of English. Then, he raises his voice against the 
supporters of implementation and complains that without knowing the fact, some Dalit 
leaders and some intellectuals are behaving like puppets of the Government. They must 
know that the children have different social backgrounds, the classrooms are 
overcrowded and teachers are not trained properly. He wonders at the belief of the 
parents that whatever the teachers teach as English is learnt by the students and they get 
jobs because of it. He states that his advice to the Government to reconsider the issue of 
teaching English would be portrayed as ‘anti-Dalit and anti-progressive. Here, he tries to 
highlight the plight of Dalits and backward class in Karnataka who are striving very hard 
in order to get the BPL (Below Poverty Line) cards. Nearly 40% of them are not sending 
their children to the schools. Most of the child labourers are from the backward classes. 
Thus, he condemns the Government which is busy in heeding to the capitalist designs. It 
considers only the demands of some organizations and some parents. In other words, the 
Government is concerned only about the demand of the dalits with regard to teaching of 
English language; not the will and wish of the learners. Totally, the Government is in the 
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hands of capitalists, industrialists, [T and multi-national companies. He tries to draw the 
attention by saying that the intellectuals of Karnataka never demanded the Government to 
teach English from the first standard. When the government announced it, they stood in 
favour of it. He opines that there is a lot of difference in teaching language and teaching 
other subjects. Teaching ABCD...is not English. The special methods need to be adopted 
while teaching the languages. It should be practised in D.Ed. and B.Ed. courses. Most of 
the teachers think that teaching is all about completion of syllabus. There should be a 
serious rethinking of the way we teach languages whether it is Kannada, English, Hindi 
or Urdu. This rethinking should involve all aspects such as syllabus, contents, 
examination, evaluation and trainings. He points out that the teachers are making 
mistakes in teaching. It is not the mistake of learners. The arguers thought that learning 
English is memorizing. Some illusions have developed in the minds of the parents and 
they are: |. If our children learn English, they will get the jobs 2. If they learn English, 
they will become civilized and modern. Without the classrooms, there is no environment 
of English outside. Finally, he suggests to the Education Department to change the 
teaching methodologies and syllabus with regard to English. Learners have to acquire the 
language not through the letters and alphabet but by listening and speaking. So, 
communicative English should be practiced (Puttayya B.M., 2007). 


After considering the statement of the teachers that they are ready to teach English, D.S. 
Nagabhushan says that he is in confusion whether to laugh or weep because of the recent 
report which was published in almost all news papers in Karnataka. According to him, 
the report highlights that 53% of learners in the rural area between 7 to 10 years old are 
not able to read a simple sentence in their mother tongue, 60% of the learners do not 
know the addition and subtraction and 90% of them do not know the division. He 
wonders all these children are the products of those teachers who are ready to teach 
English. At the end his argument turns towards some of the newspapers and magazines 
and he accuses that these are acting like agents of the Government especially, Prajawani 
and Agni (Nagabhushan, 2007). 
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Shantarasa, a senior writer of Kannada literature, opposed the teaching of English from 
first standard. He urges to teach mother-tongue at least for two years and teach English 
language from the 3“ standard. He regrets the linking of the present issue with castes and 
communities. He wants to know how many teachers are appointed to teach English 
among 50,000 government schools where there is a scarcity of Kannada teachers. He puts 
the pressure on the Government to improve the working conditions of government 
Kannada medium schools and also make Kannada as the medium of instruction at the 
primary level before teaching English (Shantarasa, 2006: 08). Hoskere S. Shivaswamy 
argues that it is an illusion that the parents will be attracted towards government Kannada 
medium schools if the teaching of English begins in primary schools. He points out that 
there is a mistake in methods of teaching English and suggests to improvise it. A panwala 
in a five star hotel can learn English within 6 months. Thus, he concludes that language 
should not be taught but it should be acquired (Shivaswamy H.S., 2006: 54). Ramanna 
Kodihosalli opines that the Government has to continue the present condition of teaching 
English i.e. from the 5" standard because there is no suitable condition in the rural 
primary schools to teach it in a systematic way. The learners may drop out of the schools. 
So, make it an optional subject. Thus, he urges the Government to re-consider the 
decision to teach English (Kodihosalli, 2010: 40-41). 


The fifth group of arguments was around the nature of English language. The arguers 
urged the Government not to start teaching English language from the first standard 
because the language has confusing structures and spellings. They demanded not to 
confuse the learners in the beginning of their schooling with this kind of language. In this 
context, L.S. Sheshagirirao opines, “I oppose the implementation of teaching English 
from the first standard. It is very difficult for rural children to learn English along with 
Kannada which creates confusion in the minds of the learners as both languages have 
different structures” (Sheshagirirao. L.S., 2007: 04). D. Jawaregouda, popularly known as 
De.Ja.Gou., a Kannada litterateur says, “Don’t teach English from the first standard as the 
language has confusing character in its trait, confusing pronunciation and confusing 
spellings. So, don’t confuse the child at the beginning. It can be taught after obtaining the 
mastery over the first language i.e., from the III standard” (De.Ja.Gou., 2007: 140-143). 
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The sixth category of arguments was around the standard from which the teaching of 
English as a second language has to commence and its consequences. The arguers to the 
Government to begin the teaching of English from the third standard after acquisition of 
mastery over the first language by the learners. M. Chidanandamurthy opines that the 
primary education should be in regional language. The teachers can teach English from 
the 3" standard. Before implementing this policy, he suggests that some issues have to be 
considered: 1. There should be a discussion on child’s physical, psychological capacity 
whether it is suitable for learning two languages simultaneously, 2. It is necessary to 
ascertain again whether our social reality and other factors really warrant teaching of 
English to children from first standard (Chidanandmurthy M., 2007: 04). Chanaveer 
Kanavi, a Kannada writer opines, “Teach English from the fifth standard. If you want 
children to pick it up early and then at least teach it from the III standard” (Kanavi, 2007: 
19-20). Baraguru Ramachandrappa opines that English can be taught from the third 
standard as a second language. But, it should be made optional (Baraguru, 2007: 63). 
Gouri Lankesh, a journalist speaks about how teaching English language is more 
important than when to teach. According to her, it should be taught from the fifth 
standard (as quoted in Lakshmanarao K., 2007). K.V. Shrinivasamurthy opines that by 
teaching English, Kannada medium schools become chou chou medium schools (mixed- 
medium). According to him, the learners feel it difficult to learn two languages 
simultaneously because the structures of the two languages confuse the learners as they 
are different. So, he suggests introducing the second language teaching after the learners 
get mastery over the first language i.e. from the third standard. (Shrinivasamurty K.V., 
2006: 42) 


Multi medium or dual medium education was the concern of seventh set of arguments. 
This argument demanded the Government to implement multi-medium schools. It was 
opined that English, science and mathematics subjects should be taught in English and 
rest of other subjects should be taught in learner’s first language. Sanjaya Havanur, 
working as an engineer at California says: “English should not be introduced from the 
first standard. Maintain the language policy as it is. But, at the high school stage, learners 


must be taught science and mathematics in English. Then, the competency and 
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proficiency of a child will be developed” (Havanur, 2005: 37). According to 
Anantamurthy, “All should learn all the subjects in Kannada and learn English as a 
communicative language. By this formula, we can live more comfortably. We can run the 
multi-medium schools in which science and mathematics are taught in English medium 
and other humanities subjects in Kannada medium. Then our children can think 
independently” (Anantamurthy U.R., 2002: 30-42). 


A Protest 


The Kannada Sahitya Parishat and other Kannada Organizations decided to protest 
against the Government’s decision to implement teaching of English from the first 
standard on | June 2007. Chandrashekhar Patil, the President of Kannada Sahitya 
Parishat, announced that the protest would be inaugurated by Rashtakavi G.S. 
Shivarudrappa. Intellectuals, educationists and 34 organizations including Kannada 
Rakshana Vedike would be involved in the protest (Patil, 2007: 10). Finally, they 
protested against the Government’s action. Savita Nagabhushana took the statement 
made by the then Chief Minister Mr. Kumaraswamy that he feels a sense of inferiority 
while speaking English for a serious comment and said “He is afraid of it, because he 
commits mistakes” (as reported in Prajavani-18 October 2006. pp.01). She continues her 
argument that the CM has to learn from other Chief Ministers of the neighbouring states 
like Karunanidhi, Jayalalita, and MGR who use their mother-tongue before the delegates, 
reporters and also in international discussions without a sense of inferiority. They told the 
reporters to translate their speech from their languages into English (Nagabhushana, 
2006: 28-39). In this scenario, RIESI Director Gayatridevi Datta tries to convince the 
team who opposed the implementation and says, “There is no teaching of English from 
the first standard. Actual teaching will begin from the 3™ standard. For 1 and 2" 
standard, it is introductory English. There’s no reading and writing exercises in these 
classes, it is not teaching English but playing with English language” (Datta, 2007: 01). 


Thus, above mentioned thinkers opposed the Government’s decision with the support of 


some organizations like Kannada Sahitya Parishat. But, some intellectuals stood in favour 
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of implementation because of many reasons. We can see six kinds of arguments in favour 
of implementation of the policy of teaching English from first standard. 


The first kind of arguments related to the psychological state of the learners. The arguers 
told that if the learners especially from rural and downtrodden community did not learn 
English, they might become the victims of inferiority complex; they might suffer from 
lack of self-confidence. Madan Gopal, the Commissioner for Public Instruction, opines, 
“English language teaching from the Ito 4, makes the rural learners the best competitors 
in the context of globalization and makes their future brighter. It also gives more focus 
for their life which removes the inferiority complex in rural learners and develops their 
self-confidence” (Madan Gopal, 2007: 03). In this context, N. Diwakar says that there is a 
lot of difference in the rural and urban children in terms of the competence that they 
acquire. Urban children learn English from the beginning whereas rural children begin to 
learn from the 5" standard. So, it makes the difference and develops a sense of 
inferiority. Thus, he suggests beginning the English language teaching from the first 
standard” (Diwakar N., 2005: 14-18). Ki. Rum. Nararaju, a thinker and writer says: 


There is a co-relation between urbanization and English. English has 
acquired the status of elite language and remains the property of upper 
caste and capitalist class. There are two groups in our society, the persons 
who know English and who don’t know English. So, the rural children and 
backward children are suffering from inferiority complex. Urban child 
learns English from LKG. When this kid comes to the stage of S.S.L.C. 
that is 10 class, he or she would have learnt it for 12 years. But, a rural 
child starts learning it from 5" standard. So, he would have had only 5 
years of exposure to English. Last year, 4 lakh students appeared for 
S.S.L.C. examinations. Among them, 2 lakh children failed in English. 
How are they going to fare in their future life? So, teaching English as a 
language from the first standard is very necessary, and so does the 
teaching of Kannada as a language for all English medium students 
(Nagaraju K.R., 2006: 10-13). 
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The second kind of arguments is related to the future of the learners. To survive in the 
competitive world, for passing the competitive examinations and to succeed in life, 
English language is necessary. By providing the data of S.S.L.C. and P.U.C results where 
students failed predominantly in English language, N.A.M. Ismail shared his opinion in 
an article: 


In 1998, 129 students failed in languages in K.A.S. examination. Among 
them 100 candidates failed in English. Most of the candidates scored good 
marks in other subjects. But those papers were not evaluated because they 
didn’t get the minimum marks in English paper. The question paper of the 
examination was not at the international level, it was at the S.S.L.C. level. 
In S.S.L.C., most of the students fail in Mathematics and English. In 
Mathematics, the percentage of students who failed was more or less equal 
in both Kannada and English medium. But those who failed in English 
were mainly from the Kannada medium. In P.U.C. Science, every year 
students fail as they come from Kannada medium and are incapable of 
expressing their ideas in English medium. So, the parents think of sending 
their children to English medium. It doesn’t mean that they are anti- 
Kannada. They are thinking only in terms of providing a space for their 
children’s future life through English. So, implementation of teaching 
English from the first standard is a good decision. In the call-centers, the 
employees are given Rs. 25,000/- per month (more or less) which is equal 
to the salary of an ‘A’ grade officer in the government. They don’t expect 
more qualification. Just they test the knowledge of English and their 
speaking style. If they feel we are weak at pronunciation, they provide us 
training too. In Malaysia, they teach science and mathematics in English 
from the first standard along with English language. Other subjects are 
being taught in regional language (Ismail N.A.M., 2008: 21-24). 
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Sadguru Jaggi Vasudev opines, “English is an international language. We have to teach 
our children from the beginning. Otherwise, they have no future. Learning English does 
not mean that we are following western culture and are forgetting Kannada” (Jaggi, 2007: 
04). K. Lakshmanarao, a journalist shared his feeling on implementation of the policy of 
English language teaching from the first standard: 


We must know that the people of Karnataka never demanded the 
government to implement English language teaching from the first 
standard. But, it is necessary because the Government itself made the 
discrimination by permitting to open the English medium schools. Now a 
days, English is very necessary for grabbing jobs in private sectors and is 
helpful for higher education. More number of students who take the 
admissions in Engineering and medical are basically the products of 
English medium schools. So, learning English as a language helps the 
poor and rural learners (Lakshmanarao K., 2007). 


Arvind Navada says in this context, “Leave the question of prestige. Teach English as a 
language from the first standard. Otherwise, rural children will lose more opportunities in 
future. Those will be grabbed by the urban students. And remove the confusion in 
language policy and make English as a compulsory language” (Navada, 2008: 09). 
Mallikarjun Meti opines in his article: 


Teaching of English language from the first standard has its social and 
economical importance for the backward classes. On the other side, some 
intellectuals who have got benefits from English are opposing it. How can 
this be social justice! A language policy determines the future of a 
community. But, it has been discarded. It is a false notion that the teaching 
English for the general mass in government school is wrong. In Convent 
schools, the rich and upper caste children learn in English before the first 
standard. But, it is not possible in government Kannada medium schools. 
It is a false notion that by learning/teaching English, our cultural roots will 
be uprooted. Actually, English gives the confidence and commercial 
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knowledge for common masses. Most of our communities are bilingual 
groups. Their child can learn two languages simultaneously. When they 
are learning more than one language in childhood, is it not possible for 
these children to learn English? Our language policy has to change 
according to the needs of the time. It must touch all functional domains of 
life. So, receive English as a language in all modes of life (Meti, 2007: 08- 
09). 


N. Aswin Shenai, a reader, responds, “The phobia towards English was developed by 
teachers and intellectuals. Let the knowledge come from all sides. We have to apply the 
theory of survival of the fittest in this case” (Shenai, 2005: 38). In this context C.N. 
Ramachandran shares his opinion: 


Prescribe English as a compulsory language from the first standard in 
Kannada medium schools. It is not a passionate desire for English but a 
reality. Germany began English language teaching from the primary level 
from 2004. China, Japan knew the importance of English and that is why 
they have begun to teach English (Ramachandran C.N., 2005: 113). 


M.G. Chandrashekharayya expresses that by implementing English language teaching 
from the first standard, Kannadigas can lead their lives comfortably in future. It helps 
their livelihood (as quoted in Lakshmanarao K., 2007). Santenahalli Kantaraj feels that 
teaching English language is a burden for the teachers but a boon for the learners 
specially rural and poor (as quoted in Lakshmanarao K., 2007). Subbu Holeyar opines 
that the innocent children learn English language by playing and is not a burden for them 
(as quoted in Lakshmanarao K., 2007). 


The third kind of arguments focuses on the relationship between Kannada language and 
the downtrodden people. This argument opines that by teaching English language in 
Kannada medium schools, the Kannada language and Kannada medium schools get a 
new lease of life. Satish Chapparike says: 


There should be compulsory Kannada medium schools throughout the 
state from |“ to 7” standard. English medium schools should be converted 
into Kannada medium schools. Kannada should be made compulsory for 
all learners upto 10" standard as a language. Along with Kannada, English 
language can be taught to the learners as a second language. There is no 
problem (Chapparike, 2007:18-21). 


Hampana, a scholar in Karnataka says: 


Teaching English language from the first standard strengthens the 
existence of the Kannada medium schools and Kannada language. Teach 
English and then Kannada will survive. Use English and there will be a 
growth of Kannada language (English kalisi-Kannada ulisi, English 
balasi-Kannada belasiri). Those who have learnt English have not ignored 
Kannada, instead have worked for the growth of it. So, if the teachers 
teach the best English in Kannada medium schools, the parents will send 
their children to government Kannada medium schools instead of giving 
more donations to private English medium schools. These are the real 
solutions for the conflict of medium of instructions. So, implementation of 
English as a language from the first standard is a good decision (Hampana, 


2008: 21-24). 


He expresses the same opinion in another magazine like this, “For the existence of 
Kannada medium schools, English should be taught from the first standard. Then the 
rural people don’t send their children to English medium schoois. Thus, Kannada can be 


made to survive” (Hampana, 2006: 71). Nataraj Huliyar complains: 


Our Jnanapeethis send their children to the English medium schools. They 
have no moral rights to peep into the matter of implementation of English 
language teaching. If the government wants to stabilize the schools, first 
begin English from the first standard. We can not solely depend on 


Kannada for our survival. He warns those who are opposing teaching of 
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English “Don’t exploit the Dalits and other backward communities in the 
name of language issue” (Huliyar, 2007: 10). 


Shridhar, the editor of weekly magazine Agnee, opines that Kannada medium should be 
made compulsory. At the same time teach English as a compulsory language (as quoted 
in Lakshmanarao K., 2007). Kannada Development Board President Siddalingayya says, 
“Ll am in favour of teaching English from the first standard. But, | oppose English as the 
medium of instruction. Kannada should be made compulsory language in CBSE and 
ICSE schools” (Siddalingayya, 2007: 10). V.P. Niranjanaradhya opines, “For stabilizing 
education, English should be taught as a compulsory second language from the first 
standard” (Niranjanaradhya V.P., 2007: 12). K.V. Narayana, a linguist from Karnataka, 
speaks, “It is an age of bilingualism, not of monolinguals. So, learning English from the 
first standard is a welcome decision” (Narayana. K.V., 2007: 57). Justice A.C. Kabbin, 
Judiciary Bench at High Court announced in his verdict about the issue of Kanglish 
schools’, “You have taken the approval from the Government as Kannada medium 
schools. Your teaching should be in Kannada medium. You can teach English as a 
language. But, don’t use English as the medium of instruction” (Kabbin A.C., 2007: 01). 
Thus the discussion was not only political and public but also one of judicial struggle. Ki. 
Rum. Nagaraju opines, “if the Government does not implement English language 
teaching from the first standard, backward communities and other organizations will 


approach the court very soon” (Nagaraju K.R., 2007: 12). 


K.V. Narayana says, “The Government has decided to impiement teaching of English 
from the first standard which no one should stop. It is an essential language” (Narayana 
K.V., 2007: 12). In this context, R. Mahadevappa opines: 


’ Kanglish schools is a popular name for those schools which are on paper Kannada medium schools as 
they have taken permission to teach in Kannada but teach in English medium. It was not possible to obtain 
permission to start English medium schools in Karnataka due to an order by the court. In order to get 
permission and for the record many used to obtain permission to start Kannada medium schools but later 
operate as English medium schools. 
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Teaching of English from the first standard is a progressive step on the 
part of the Government. It decreases the gap between rural and urban in 
educational system. Kannada language will not be affected by English. 
This is proved by many professors of English who have contributed a lot 
to Kannada literature (Mahadevappa R., 2007: 09). 


The fourth category of arguments is related to the teaching methodology of English 
language. They urged the education department to teach English scientifically. In this 
context, K.T. Gatti says: 


If you teach English scientifically as a language from the beginning in 
Kannada medium schools, English medium schools will also begin to 
teach Kannada as a language perfectly or in the future, they will also turn 
into Kannada medium schools. Then the state will develop as Japan, 
Germany and China (Gatti K.T., 2006: 19). 


According to N.S. Raghunath, English can be taught from the first standard on the 


following conditions: 
e It should be taught as a spoken language for the beginners 
e Examination and evaluation should be conducted only after 4" or 5™ standard 


e Special teachers should be recruited for teaching of English language. Other 
teachers, who are teaching other subjects, should not be given the responsibility to 


teach English (as quoted in Lakshmanarao K., 2007). 


The fifth type of arguments is based on the language formula. The arguers demanded the 
Government to cancel the three language formula and adopt only two language formula 
i.e., Kannada and English. The organization named Kannada Rakshana Vedike urges the 
government, “cancel the three language formula and implement two language formula 


that is Kannada and English” (Kannada Rakshana Vedike, 2007: 01). 
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The sixth kind of arguments is related to the quality of education. According to the 
arguers, in order to improve the quality of higher education English language is 
necessary. Sam Pitroda, the President of Knowledge Commission of India opines: 


For the improvement of quality in higher education, the knowledge of 
English is very essential. So, it is better to implement English from the 
first standard as a language. All the states should follow this guideline. In 
this case, we have already given a report to the Prime Minister Manmohan 
Singh (Pitroda, 2007: 01). 


In this context, Nataraj Huliyar, a scholar demanded that English language should be 
made compulsory from the first standard because: 


e The famous linguists like Chomsky, Fishman, Dryden and Ramein opined that a 


child can learn 4 to 5 languages when it is one year old. 


e If you look at the students who are joining Engineering and Medical colleges, 
majority of them are from English medium background students 


e Every year 75,000 jobs are generated in the private sectors. Out of it 70,000 jobs 


require somebody who is well skilled in use of English language 


e By introducing teaching of English, the conditions of the government schools will 


improve 


e Through this we can also achieve social justice to some extent (as quoted in 


Lakshmanarao K., 2007). 


Thus, we can see both sets of arguments on the issue of introducing teaching of English 
from first standard. According to Narahalli Balasubramanyam, “It is a crucial issue. On 
one side it is related to commercial value (English is for the sake of living) and another 
side it is related to feelings and sensations (Emotive language i.e., Kannada). Both need 
to be balanced” (as quoted in Lakshmanarao K., 2007). In this scenario, the participation 
of educationists and psychologists in the discussion was very less. But, litterateurs and 


intellectuals of the state participated in a major way. Those who opposed the 
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Government’s plan talked in an emotional manner. According to them, educational issue 
should not be politicized. It must not be linked to the castes and communities. By, 
implementing English language from the first standard, the Government is trying to 
convert all Kannada medium schools into English medium. Teaching one more language 
is not the issue but it is related to emotional, cultural and social life of Karnataka. English 
language teaching is a psychological exploitation of Kannadigas. It decreases the critical 
thinking power of man and makes him compromise on everything. It is in the interest of 
the Government and capitalists not of the parents and other stakeholders. We lose our 
culture and tradition. Basically, English has a confusing structure and pronunciation 
pattern. So, if it is taught to the beginners, they get confused and there might be a chance 
of discontinuation of their education. Learning English is a symbol of slavery and 
moreover it is a vote bank policy of the government. The Government has ignored all the 
reports whether it is Gokak, Champa and Baraguru on the issue of language teaching. 
English can be learnt by any one who is in touch with that language. A panwala of the 
five star hotel can learn English within 3 months if he uses it constantly. So, language 
should not be taught but it should to be acquired. That is why, there is no need of 
teaching English language from the first standard. 


| give in this paragraph, a summary of the arguments in favour of implementation of 
English language teaching in Karnataka. Most of the students fail in English language in 
S.S.L.C., P.U.C and in other competitive examinations like K.A.S. It is due to the lack of 
knowledge in English. So, teach it from the first standard. The call centers do not need 
any qualification but they need the knowledge of English. So, teach English as a 
communicative language. By, teaching English, our Kannada medium schools survive. 
The survival of the Kannada medium government schools means the survival of Kannada 
language. English language is the best aid for development of Kannada culture. It 
develops the self-confidence in the learners especially rural learners. Otherwise, they will 
lose opportunities and the same will be grabbed by urban people. By adopting this 
language from the beginning, the quality of higher and technical education will be 
improved. The phobia towards English is actually developed by the teachers and 
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intellectuals. It is an age of bilinguals. So, teach English from the first standard without a 
second thought. 


Now, | would like to draw your attention towards general discussions around teaching of 
English language which is related to the topic of my study. M.A. Siraj in the article 
“Englishaa..? Bedappa beda” (English..? Don’t Want), shared his opinion like this: 


Lack of linguistic sophistry of the champions of the vernacular often 
hinders articulation on the need for imparting primary education in the 
mother-tongue. Karnataka Education Minister Basavaraj Horatti may be 
wanting in words when he pleads for ‘no English medium’ for schools 
covertly doing so, there is no mistaking his sincerity or seriousness in 
enforcing the state’s language formula. The IT boom may have pushed up 
the demand for English medium schools or English language, but few 
among us realize the threat it poses to the improvisation of native cultures. 
It leads to Anglicization of culture. It has a tendency to deflect emphasis 
from roti, halwa, ragi, mudde, gombe, jatra, kabaddi and yakshagana to 
cake, birthday, confetti, doggie, Barbie, pizza, cricket, mobile and musical 
nights. Induction of new technology and flow of scientific thought is not 
predicated on English education. Translation bureaus with trans-lingual 
expertise could aptly fulfill this need. Sanskrit being the base of several of 
many Devanagari languages in India could supply the basic ingredient 
required for developing a common scientific, technological, legal, official 


and administrative terminology (Siraj M.A., 2006: 01). 


To sum up his argument, the greatest harm that English will do is to rob the Indians of 


national pride and native vision. 


The above article evoked a tremendous response from the readers. A majority of those 
who wrote were in favour of English. Prema Rao, Mysore, replies under the title of 


“Learn English and Kannada”. There, she opines: 


A comparative research at the All India Institute of Speech and Hearing, 
Mysore on children exposed predominantly to one language with those 
exposed to multiple languages has revealed that multilingual children are 
much ahead in their cognitive skills and comprehension of languages than 
monolingual children. The difference in script between English and our 
Indian languages invariably turns out advantageous to our children. While 
our Indian scripts are semi-syllabic in nature, the English script is 
alphabetic (letter names have different sounds). Therefore, the children 
need to exercise different types of meta-linguistic skills while learning two 
different types of scripts. Studies have indicated that the bilingual or 
multilingual children learning different types of scripts develop meta- 
linguistic skills differently from those who use only one language and 
script, the former showing the advantage over the latter. Put together, 
when language is treated as a vehicle of knowledge- be it Kannada, Hindi 
or English- it will facilitate children’s emerging cognitive and meta- 
linguistic skills. Exposing children to English right from their preschool 
years should be viewed positively for success in literacy (Rao, 2006: 03). 


Prakruthi Banwasi replies under the title “It is Simple”: 


English has endeared itself to people across the globe due to its inherent. 


simplicity and beauty. For example all the sounds are formed with the use 
of a mere 26 letters in English whereas Indian languages are known to 
have more than 1000 letters to produce these same sounds. When English 
has accepted words from many languages and yet evolved better instead of 
diluting its essence, why should it be blamed for the corruption of ethnic 
identities that surely can survive on their own strengths? Learning a new 
language enriches one’s vision by opening another window promoting the 
art of language. Moral decadence is not brought about by learning an art 
(Banawasi, 2006: 03). 
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Kirti Srivastava strengthens her opinion by giving various examples under the title 
“English Bonds”. 


English has helped us bridge the differences in regional communication by 
helping people voice their opinions in a common tongue. This leads to 
harmony and a feeling of brotherhood amongst people living in a multi- 
cultural society. The works of Nobel laureate Gurudev Rabindranath 
Tagore would not have got the global recognition that they deserved, if 
they were not translated into English. Similarly, Swami Vivekanand’s 
oratory skills in English show-cased the virtues of Hinduism to the world 
in his Chicago address. It is not the language but the moral values and 
principles that define a person. A person is good or bad irrespective of the 


language he or she converses in (Srivatsava, 2006: 03). 
Arjun Sarma, 9"" class student replies under the title “This Language Gives us Jobs”. 


It is true that we must hold onto our roots, but it is not possible that a 
language may be responsible for any moral decay. The fact that 
westernization is spoiling our society and culture seems like an easy 
excuse for any problem. However, we need to accept responsibility for our 
country, and not to put the blame on others. English is the universally 
accepted business language and is understood in the academic and 


corporate world (Sarma, 2006: 03). 


Another reader Savitri Krishnamurthy replies under the title of “English is as Indian as 
Khadi”. “Many would argue that English is foreign language imposed on us by the 
British for their convenience. True. But 250 years of English usage has made the 
language as Indian as’ khadi, spiritualism, yoga and cricket. The whole world speaks in 
English. Why shouldn’t we?” (Krishnamurthy, 2007: 03). 
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Some readers of that article supported the views of the author and added their opinions 
like this. Bheemsen Kulkarni replies under the title “We don’t Need Foreign English”: 


English education injected moral decadence in the Indian sub-continent. 
Every nation is identified by its own language, culture and heritage as 
their own. Some 2500 years ago, India, economically stood at the top and 
connected with the Far East and the Middle East. In what language were 
these people communicating with each other? Definitely not in English 
(Kulkarni, 2006: 03). 


Ramachandra Inamdar replies under the title “Two Faces of the Same Coin”. 


Education and morality are two faces of the same coin. It is beyond 
dispute that English education is primarily responsible for the moral 
decadence. English education is basically built on the western foundation, 
its life style, liberal principles, and rationalistic attitudes. Today we are 


witnessing erosion of values in almost all the spheres (Inamdar, 2006: 03). 


Thus, people who are in favour of English language teaching expressed their opinions on 
the basis of linguistic experiments, identity and living conditions in future. They come to 
the conclusion that English is nobody’s language but it is the language of everybody. 
Some people who supported the author’s views opined that through this language we lose 


our moral background, culture and traditions. 


Besides the above opinions, Varalotti Rengasamy in his article “What’s Wrong with our 


English?” comments on the way English is taught: 


When a majority of students taught entirely in English are unable to speak 
the language fluently, there is something seriously wrong with the way it 
is taught. Here are few suggestions on teaching it right. The first 
suggestion is negative. Do not start teaching English in the nursery 
classes. Only when our young children have a strong grounding in their 
mother-tongue, they can appreciate the nuances of another language. 


English can come in their 9" standard or even later. The second suggestion 
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is that English should be taught as a foreign language. The third 
Suggestion concerns our attitudes towards English. English is emotionally 
entwined with our self respect and our egos. Many students especially 
south Indians, are afraid of talking in English, as they are afraid of 
committing mistakes. The north Indians are better. They simply start 
talking without bothering about grammatical perfection. Over a period of 
time they do really become very good. Our teachers need a complete re- 
orientation, and in some cases, re-training of their teaching skills in the 
light of the modern methods. India will not be able to take advantages of 
the BPO/Software boom unless our boys and girls are able to speak 
English in a way the average foreigner understands. This is the major 
concern shared by the legendary Mr. Narayanamurthi of Infosys. So, we 
need to do something for improving the standards of English learning 
(Rengaswamy, 2006: 02). 


Srabani Mukhopadhyay in the article, “Mastering the Snob Language” opines like this: 


Removing the barriers between languages should begin at the primary 
level. One has often come across dichotomy that exists across the socio- 
economic spectrum. At one level, one finds learners from the vernacular 
medium terrified of English- both spoken and written and fumble at the 
thought of communicating in English. At another level, learners from 
privileged backgrounds are actively encouraged to converse in English 
even at home surroundings, most often due to the snob value attached to 
the language. Learning English should not be seen from a myopic vision 
as a language of the elite classes. It should be seen as an international 
mode of communication that can be used as an effective handle to deal 
within a globalised world. Removing barriers between different language 
learning should begin at the primary level. Learning activities should be 
formulated that the child becomes aware of the world around correlating 
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classroom learning with the community outside. This makes the child an 
enthusiastic learner (Mukhopadhyay, 2009:02). 


Srijaya N.Char in her article, “Can Creative Writing be Taught?” opines like this: 


Many teachers seem to feel that the present day students do not have a 
mastery over any language- neither their mother-tongue nor the regional 
tongue nor English. This kind of despair is unfortunately true. Though not 
an English speaking country, we have inherited it from the British as a 
legacy; but Indian English is not acceptable in many countries. 
Furthermore, spoken English and written English are not the same. As a 
teacher, | can very well understand the problem children face in the 
present situation. The ‘three-language formula’ and the raging 
controversies of when we would start teaching English have put the 
teachers and students to a lot of trouble. This is true not only of English, 
but also of other languages as none of us seem to be perfect in any of the 
languages that we speak and teach (Char, 2007:01). 


The above three opinions are based on the teaching methodology, the problems of 


learners and their learning styles. 


5 


After knowing the contexts and debates around implementation, I discuss the policy and 
the general objectives of the Government and the training apparatus that was put in place 
to implement the decision. The curriculum that was devised by an expert committee 
constituted by the Government is also discussed in this section. Consequent to the issue 
of the Government Order, a Committee of English Language Teaching experts headed by 
Dr. N.S. Prabhu was constituted. This committee prepared a detailed curriculum and 
prepared a Resource Book for teachers and Activity Book for pupils. A six month period 
was made available to make adequate preparations. At the beginning of 2007-08 
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academic year, the Government and the committee faced the problem that is the 
dissatisfaction towards the resource and activity books from the stakeholders specially 
from the teaching community. After collecting the opinions of majority of teachers in 
two years, the State Government revised the first and second standard resource books in 
the year 2009-10. A Kannada version of the objectives of the entire enterprise of teaching 
English is also given as part of the resource books and activity books to help all parents 
to understand the objectives of this learning process. It also explains the role of teachers 
and parents in facilitating better learning experiences. These books are an edited version 
of the book that was initially prepared in 2007. However, it was felt that the teachers need 
more support. Hence ongoing facilitation through teleconferencing was thought of. A 
team of resource persons from within the education department interacted with the 
teachers every month and clarified their doubts. Demonstrations were given, clippings 
were shown and manuals were printed and supplied. Those interactions gave them a 
feedback on the Teacher’s Resource Book and the Students’ Activity Books that were 
specially prepared to meet the required needs. The teachers felt that the stories given in 
the books need to be simplified. They also opined that the Student’s Activity Books need 
to have more pictures with better clarity. Keeping this feedback in mind, a preliminary 
workshop of teachers and resource persons was held. That workshop discussed various 
issues related to these two books and arrived at a consensus as to how the Resource 
Books and Activity Books should be. Accordingly these two books were revised. Thus, 
the feed back they had got from the teaching community, parents and the general public 


was kept in mind while editing the book. Features of revised versions are: 


e The revised versions carried less number of stories. 

e The unknown words in the stories were replaced by known words. 

e Every attempt was made to simplify the stories. 

e A Kannada version of the objectives of the entire enterprise of teaching English 
was also given as part of the activity books to help all parents to understand the 
objectives of this learning process. 

e Resource Book also carried some common instructions in Kannada to facilitate 


better comprehension of the introduction given. 
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The syllabus, the learning material and the methodology suggested had taken note of the 
features of National Curriculum Framework and linguistic theories and practices. The 
programme assumed that the learner, though not learning English yet, has limited 
linguistic resource but is capable of learning the language in a natural manner. 


The main focus of the objective of the implementation is to help the learners develop the 
skills of listening and speaking. Reading and writing skills are also introduced in a very 
subtle way. It was hoped that with the development of such foundational skills, the 
learners will be able to pick up the skills of reading and writing in a very natural manner, 
The activities given in this book are designed to engage learners in different tasks which 
lead to language learning in a context. 


First, let me highlight the objectives of the policy and policy makers. The general 
objectives of the policy are as below: 


e To provide exposure to English language so as to develop in the learner the 


interest required to acquire the target language 


e To develop the ability to communicate using the target language in an 


environment that requires its use 


e To develop the basic language skills namely listening, speaking, reading and 


writing over initial four years of schooling 


e To facilitate the acquisition of English in terms of a broad level of vocabulary 
(approximately 250-100) items and also a set of a few language 


structures/functions over the four years of informal learning 


e To enable the teachers to organize learning experiences for acquiring English 
right in the classroom (DSERT, 2009: 05). 
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On the basis of the above objectives the principles of the curriculum were framed. The 
principles followed in framing the curriculum are as follows: 


Narrating stories and listening to them is a natural way to help children acquire a 
new language. Stories, songs and games help build vocabulary. Learners can 


communicate using these resources which is provided in the classroom. 
Children need exposure to the new language, to a linguistically rich environment 


With continuous exposure, learners practice and pick up the new language 
without being conscious of it. Therefore, scope for practice would be expanding 


Children take a long time to absorb a new language and it does not happen in a 


linear mode 
Production of language comes in different forms- 
a. Inthe form of actions in response to instruction 
b. Uttering of words and structures in contexts 
c. Reading pictures 
d. Expressing opinion through gestures 
Spoken form precedes written production 


Children do not learn a language bit by bit, letter by letter or word by word. The 
language has to be looked at holistically. They learn a language in chunks (groups 
of words). Children can understand a story even if they cannot follow individual 
words. They look for external clues like facial expressions, gestures, body 
movements etc. When narration repeats certain expressions, they guess the 


meaning in the absence of gesture too. 


Most children spend a long time absorbing a language before they produce it. 
They will be taking in a large part of the language by merely observing the 
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language or by being part of the environment. Hence the resource book is 
designed in such a way that it helps them participate in the language learning 
process without having to consciously speak isolated words/sentences. For 
instance, in action songs, while concentrating on the action, children incidentally 
pick up a few words/structures. The belief is that children should not be 
pressurized into producing language before they are ready. 


Learning need not be an offshoot of teaching alone. Learning can happen 
incidentally. If children are engrossed in a language activity, they pick up the 
language automatically. An activity/task therefore has to be interesting and 


motivating. 


Children have different learning styles, unique to each one of them. Each learner 
may have preferences for a particular type of sensory inputs. Hence, there are 
pictures (visual), rhymes and songs (verbal), TPR activities (Kinesthetic) and 
language games (tactile). 


Learners pick up language in a natural way and therefore they should be exposed 
to the whole language 


The whole language elements suitable to the learner’s age group and learning 


potential have to be chosen 


The language acquired through listening to stories and songs is permanent and 


therefore these components need to be included in every class 


Learners learn and retain language elements if learning items are presented and 


reinforced by spiraling the elements introduced 


Reading skills can be developed simultaneously with reading, as it helps learners 
associate the symbols while reading and utilize the associated knowledge data for 


writing 
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¢ All the skills get developed in an integrated manner so that the activities designed 
facilitate all the skills, though the main thrust is on one of the skills of language 
learning (DSERT, 2009: 08-09). 


On the basis of the principles of curriculum the design of the resource books was framed. 
Adhering to the principles of language learning in a natural way and also acknowledging 
the fact that literacy skills in the regional language are aimed to be developed from class 
l, in English language the oral proficiency is addressed in classes | and II. The reading 
and writing skill development is attempted from class III in a very small measure 


enabling the learners to get rooted comfortably so that further learning gets accelerated. 


In the first two years the learners are exposed to the whole language components 
suggested and introduced to stories, rhymes and songs, language games, TPR activities 
and simple dialogues. Since stories, rhymes and songs are considered to make learning 
permanent and effective. The story narration aspect is continued in all the classes but 
with a different focus, leading to formal learning. In class IV, the emphasis is on 
strengthening the development of reading and writing skills that begins in the class III 
with an attempt to develop the study skills as well. The reason is to make the learners 
more independent. Listening and speaking skills are focused by integrating them with the 
development of reading and writing skills and thus language teaching or learning is made 


a comprehensive process. 


Each Resource Book contains 25 stories, 30 rhymes and songs which children listen to 
and have to repeat, 50 pieces of contextualized dialogues, 20-25 games to play and learn 
the language and about 20 total physical response activities are given. In the resource 
book, they instructed the teacher community on how to deal with the text and teach 


English language. Some of the instructions are given below: 


1. Understanding the learners 


All learners have acquired some knowledge of English words used in their surroundings. 
They can understand the language you speak with your gestures, facial expression and 


support of pictures etc. If they are active in the classroom, they are participating in the 
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learning process. They are not shy. They have no inhibitions. They can create language. 
They keep making mistakes. That is sure way to learn. 


2. Understanding the text 


The Resource Book has all content listed above in different forms. The teacher has to use 
those contents in the classroom as per the guidelines given. 


3. Time 


The teacher has 5 periods per week to teach English and they are reflected in the time- 
table. 


4. Packages for learners 


The teacher has different activities books for each class. “My Book of Pictures” for Class 
|, “Fun with English” for class II, “A B C of English” for Class III and “English Around 


Us” for Class IV with lots of pictures and activities for learners. 
5. Use of Activity Books: By Teachers 


The learners are given the Activity Books to help them learn the target language. Pictures 
are given for each story that the teacher narrates. The pictures describe the 
events/episodes in the story. The pictures are followed by the activities. There are 
activities for colouring/sketching/sequencing/writing pictures etc. Learners complete 
those activities as per the instructions of the teacher. The activities are related to the story 


narrated. So, it is advised that the activities are taken up after narrating the story. 
6. Use of Activity Books- By Learners 


Learners need not see the pictures given in their activity book during the first narration. 
The teacher may be using TLM and gestures. Let them try to understand what the story is 
about. While narrating the story for the second time, the teacher may ask the learners to 


open the relevant pages and see the pictures. 
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7. Use of the Resource Book 


It is not to be used as a text book. Do not read out stories in the class. Instructions have 
been given in the beginning of each story. By reading the instructions, the teacher has to 
plan accordingly. It is not necessary that the teacher narrates stories in a linear order. 


8. Methods of conducting class 


e The teacher has to conduct the following four activities compulsorily everyday: 


» Narrating stories -15 minutes 
> Rhymes -10 minutes 
» Dialogue practice -10 minutes 
>» TPRactivities -05 minutes. 


e Language games can be conducted once in a week, or when the teacher gets time 
after completing the 3 compulsory activities. May be, the teacher leave out 


dialogue practice or TPR activities on that day. 


e The teachers can repeat some activities/stories/rhymes if the learners like them 


and enjoy participating in them and learn well through such activities 


e After completing 25 stories, the teachers can repeat some of them and narrate the 


other stories they know 
9. Planning the class 


e After reading the text, the teacher has to select the stories, rhymes and dialogues 


he/she would like to use in the class. Do not read them out in the class 
e The teachers can use the same text again if children prefer it 


e The teachers have been trained in reorganizing stories for narration. They are 


advised to use those technique suggested there 
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¢ 10 teleconferences have been conducted to provide the teachers support in 
Organizing learning activities. They are suggested to refer to the tele-modules 
supplied to them for more information. 


10. Evaluation of the learning 


There is no need to test the learners. Let the learner absorb the language. Create 
opportunities to use language. Do not force them to learn by heart and repeat. Help them 
construct knowledge. The effort is only to provide a good exposure to English. It is not 
introduced as an examination subject in classes lto 4. By observing the learners, the 
teachers know how they are picking up the language. There is no need to conduct formal 
tests. The teachers are advised not to correct the learners if they make mistakes but repeat 
the correct version when they make mistakes. Allow them the freedom to use the new 
language without bothering about accuracy. Whenever the teacher speaks, show the 
learners the right way to speak. 


11. Other materials which can be used in the classroom 


Apart from the Resource and Activity books, a lot of resources are available to the 
teacher in the school and in the town/village where his/her school is situated. They are 
told to use more local resources. The tele-modules given to them also speak about 
different resources. It is necessary for the teacher to bring in more materials to the 
classrooms as the learner grows more and more in learning aspects. A list of resources is 


given for the teacher to enhance his/her skills. 


e Tele-modules of 2007-08 


e Teacher’s Handbooks prepared for the 3 days Spoken English Course conducted 
in 2008-09 


e Children’s Supplement in English News papers 
e Other reading resources-RIESI Publication 
e Websites/Internet 


e Books, charts, flashcards etc., (DSERT, 2009: 09-12). 
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Thus, the policy makers enlightened the teachers with their objectives, curriculum and 
design of the resource books along with instruction to the teachers in the beginning part 
of the books. They had also given the information to the teachers how to handle the class 
with the description of five segments of teaching English such as narration of stories, 
reciting the rhymes, dialogue practice, language games and total physical response and 
why they elected those segments. 


Trainings 


After the preparation of resource and activity books, then the government gave the 
responsibility of training teachers to the Regional Institute of English, South India (As 
per DSERT order S.S.A/PST/English training (07-08) 2006-07, dated 1.3.2007). It 
instructed the above institution to conduct the training during the summer vacation of 
2007-08 i.e., from April-07 and May-07. According to its plan 1,12,250 teachers had to 
receive the training. In the first phase 10 days training was given to the BEO’s and High 
school teachers and appointed them as Master Resource Persons. In the second phase, 
they were given the responsibility to train up the teachers of primary or secondary school 
teachers at the district level in DIET and CTE centers and appointed them as Resource 
Persons. In the third phase, those RP’s gave 5 and 3 days Face to Face training to the 
teachers in taluk centers. In the fourth phase, RIES] and DSERT conducted 5 Tele- 
Conferences for the teachers. These were held every month at DIET and BRCs from the 
month of August 2007 onwards. There the teachers were allowed to interact with the 
experts and allowed to ask questions relating to the English language teaching and their 


problems while teaching the language. 


Thus, the government made all preparations in order to implement the plan successfully. 
It tried to provide the trainings for all the teachers before beginning of the 2007-08 
academic year, that is in the month of April and May 2007. 


Conclusion 


With regard to context and debate around implementation of the policy of teaching 
English language teaching from the first standard in non-English medium schools in 
Karnataka, we can see the arguments against the implementation as well as in favour of 
it. In this scenario, the participation of educationists and psychologists in the discussion 
was very less. But, litterateurs and intellectuals of the state participated in a major way. | 
The arguments were not limited just to teaching of English from the first standard but 
also spilled over to the debate on medium of Instruction. There is a lot of difference 
between learning English as language and adopting it as medium of instruction. When 
the caste issue came to the fore the Dalit and Backward Class opinions were mobilized to 
such as extent that it clinched the issue in favour of implementing the teaching of English 
from standard one. There were also instances of opinions being changed over time by 
some individual writers, as the question of “denying the opportunities” to Dalits and 
Backward classes emerged strongly. Thus, the question of learning English language in 


schools was also a question of political and social justice. 
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Chapter 3 


Opinions of the Stakeholders on Implementation 


After looking at the context and the debate around the Government’s decision to teach 
English from the first standard in schools, | try to analyze the opinions of the stake 
holders such as teachers, parents, learners, inspecting authorities and administrators in 
this chapter. The opinions of the stake holders that | sketch here are based on the data that 
| have collected through the questionnaires and ethnographic interviews. My intention 
here is to test whether the opinions of the stakeholders meet the objectives set by the 
Government and policy makers or not. The Government has already declared that it had 
passed the order after the serious discussions relating to the implementation of the policy 
of teaching English from the first standard on the public demand, and it has quoted the 
findings of surveys in the field of English language teaching. But some of the 
intellectuals blamed the Government’s action and complained that it was an act to secure 
vote bank and it did it to please capitalists. So, here in this chapter I want to know the 
mindset of public/stakeholders towards English language and correlate it with the official 


objectives. 


In the first section, I present the teachers’ opinion on the implementation of the policy of 
teaching English from the first standard based on questions such as the necessity of 
teaching English language, objectives of teaching English language, the right time to 
begin English language teaching and learners’ attitudes towards English language. 


English as a compulsory subject: The data regarding the need to teach English seems to 
show some uniformity across region and gender. As the table below shows, 88% of the 
teachers in Karnataka opined that it is necessary to teach English compulsorily in primary 
schools. 12% of the teachers opined that it should be taught as an optional subject. In 
North-Karnataka 85% of teachers, in South-Karnataka 95%, in Middle-Karnataka 80%, 
in West-Karnataka 90% and in East-Karnataka 95% of the teachers wished that English 


should be a compulsory subject for the beginners. 
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Table No: 3.1. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on the question 
“necessity of teaching English at the primary level’ 


Necessity of English Number of teachers 


languave teaching and percentage 


12 (12%) 


Graph No: 3.1. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on the question 
‘necessity of teaching English at the primary level’ 


As the table below shows, Kannada medium teachers seem to be giving slightly more 
importance to the issue of necessity of teaching English language than other medium 
school teachers. That is nearly 94% of Kannada medium teachers are in favour of 
teaching English, while the percentage of other medium teachers who answered 


affirmatively about teaching English ranges from 75 to 89. 
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Table No: 3.2. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on the question 
“necessity of teaching English at the primary level’ (medium-wise) 
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97% of teachers who are working in urban area, 91% of teachers who are working in 
government schools, 92% of female teachers, 95% of teachers who are newly appointed 
to the department, 94% of teachers who are having minimum education and pursuing 
research degrees, 90% of teachers who have in-service trainings, 96% of teachers who 
are newly appointed to the department (having the experience between 1-10 years), 96% 
of teachers irrespective of their income and 94% of teachers who know. more languages 
opined that English language should be made compulsory. Though there are slight 
variations across variables it is negligible and the teachers more or less are in favour of 


teaching English from I standard. 


Objectives of English language teaching: Regarding the objectives of teaching English, 
data was collected in relation to the following objectives: 


e For communication 

e For high school studies 

e To pass the public examination 

e To learn English as a link language 


e To become successful in life 


The preferences of the teachers from the five regions seem to differ slightly regarding the 


objectives. As the table below shows, 31% of the teachers felt that learning English 
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language is necessary for communication, 3% of them felt that English is useful for high 
school studies, 11% of them believed that English is necessary for passing the public 
examinations, 14% of them felt that it is useful as a link language and 41% of them 


believed that English is very essential for getting success in life. 


Table No: 3.3. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on the question 
‘objectives of teaching English at the primary level’ 


Objectives of Lnglish language Number of teachers and 


teaching percentage 


4 As a link language 14 (14%) 


5 ‘To succeed in lif 41 (41%) 


Total 100 (100%) 


Graph No: 3.2. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on the question 


‘objectives of teaching English at the primary level’ 
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If we break this result on what teachers perceive as the primary objective of teaching 
English across location of the teacher, the teachers who are teaching in urban area seem 
to be of the opinion that it is important to teach English language for the communicative 
purpose that is 44%. In contrast, the majority of the teachers working in Rural and non- 
rural/urban areas (hattis, camps, slum locations) think that learning English language is 
necessary for succeeding in life that is 45% and 51% respectively in their categories. 


If we look at the variations based on the kind of school that they are working, the teachers 
who are working in aided and un-aided schools give more importance to English 
language because it is unavoidable for a successful life that is success; 49% of them think 
that English has to be taught to make the students succeed in their lives. 


Even across gender the perception of teachers over what is the single foremost objective 
of teaching English seems to vary. Women teachers stressed the necessity of teaching 
English language for communicative purpose that is 36%. And male teachers express that 
it should be taught for leading a successful life that is 48%. The teachers who are newly 
appointed to the department gave more importance to the necessity of teaching English 
language for communicative purpose that is 65%. The teachers who are between 26-30 
years old and more than 41 years old express that English should be taught for the sake of 
getting success in life that is 52%. The teachers who have minimum education and have 
the under graduation degrees give equal importance to the objective of teaching English 
language for communicative purpose as well as getting success in life. But, the post- 
graduate teachers and research scholars express that English should be taught for getting 
successful life in future. The senior teachers who have more than 11 years of experience 
think that English means getting successful life that is 60%. The teachers who have less 
income opine that English is essential for communicative purpose that is 52%. The 
teachers who have more income give more importance to the necessity of teaching 


English language for getting success in life that is 74%. 
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Right time to begin English language teaching: The data regarding the right time to 
begin English language teaching seems to show some uniformity across region. As the 
table below shows, most of the teachers seem to prefer starting English earlier at class | 
that is 76%, while 2% class Il, 9% class Ill, 1% class IV, 11% class V, 00% class V1, 1% 
class VII, 1% class VIII for introducing English. 


Table No: 3.4. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on the question 
‘right time to begin teaching English at the primary level’ 


Right time to begin English Number of teachers 


language teaching and percentag¢ 
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Graph No: 3.3. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on the question 
‘right time to begin teaching English at the primary level’ 


In North-Karnataka, 75% of the teachers want English to be started at class- I itself as is 
the case now. While 10% preferred it from class III], 15% from class V. In South- 
Karnataka, 75% of the teachers want English to be started at class- I. While 5% preferred 
it from class Il, 10% from class II, 5% from class V and 5% from class VIII. In Middle- 
Karnataka, 65% of the teachers want English to be started at class- I. While, 5% preferred 
it from class II, 10% from class II, 5% from class IV, 10% from class V and 5% from 
class VIL. In West-Karnataka, 75% of the teachers want English to be started at class- I. 
While 10% preferred it from class II, 15% from class V. In East-Karnataka, 85% of the 
teachers want English to be started at class- I. While 5% preferred it from class III and 
10% from class V. 


Among 44 teachers from Kannada medium, 84% opine that English language should be 
taught from the first standard. 79% of the teachers from the government and aided 
sectors, 82% of male teachers and 70% women teachers, 90% of teachers below the age 
of 25 years old, 82% of the teachers who had minimum education, 76% of the trained and 
untrained teachers opine that English should be adopted from the first standard. 


Overall, the teachers who are newly appointed to the department are ready to take new 
challenges and are ready to teach English. But, the senior teachers seem to prefer the 


comfort of the previous system. 
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Learners’ interest in English language: The next item for which data was collected is 
the question of motivation. As the table below shows, teachers from all the regions said 
that learners generally come with a positive attitude towards English learning. The 
figures are 64% of them opined that the learners show very much interest in learning 
English language, 27% of them opined that the learners show their interest to some 


extent, 9% of them believed that the learners have less interest in English. 


Table No: 3.5. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on the question 
‘learners and English language’ 


Learners’ interest in English Number of teachers 


language and percentage 


To some extent ~~ 27 (27%) 
Less interest 09 (09%) 


100 (100%) 


Graph No: 3.4. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on the question 
‘learner’s attitude and English language’ 
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In Marathi medium, the learners show more interest that is 83%. We can see the learners 
who feel less interest in English class in Tamil medium that is 25%. According to the 
teachers, 83% of the learners of border areas have the influence of multi-lingual 
environment and according to the teachers the children here have more interest in English 
classes. According to the urban teachers, 78% of the learners show the interest in English 
class. According to the teachers of government schools, 66% of the learners show 
interest in English class; 69% of the learners show interest in un-aided schools. But, in 
aided schools, 58% of the learners have interest in the English class. Thus, the learners 
of the government schools have more interest in English classes. According to the male 
teachers, 56% of the learners show interest in English class. Female teachers opine that 
72% of the learners show interest in the English class. Thus, the learners who are 
learning English from women teachers have more interest in English classes. Trained 


teachers say that 66% of the learners have interest in the English class. 


On the whole, teachers in all the five regions felt that learners are well motivated to learn 
English and a good percentage of teachers also feel that learners can be motivated 
positively. The data shows that teachers are happy to participate in the process of learning 
and teaching English and the teachers also opine that the learners are also interested in 
the same to a large extent; they come to the scene with a positive frame of mind in the 


process of learning and teaching English. 
2 


After knowing the opinions of the teachers on implementation of the policy of teaching 
English from the first standard, now I would like to analyze the opinions of the parents 
towards the implementation of the policy of teaching English from the first standard 
based on their opinions on the necessity of teaching English language, English language 
as a compulsory subject and their knowledge of the present state of English language 
teaching in classrooms. My intention here is to test whether the opinions of the parents 
meet the objectives of the Government and policy makers or not. The Government 
already declared that it had passed the order relating to the implementation of the policy 
of teaching English from the first standard on the basis of public demand. So, here I want 
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to test in which conditions the parents are and what their perceptions are of this whole 


exercise related to teaching English language. 


Necessity of teaching English language: The data regarding the need to teach English 
seems to show uniformity over the five regions. As the table below shows, 100% of the 
parents in Karnataka opined that it is necessary to teach English in primary schools. So, 
the parents are in favour of teaching English from the first standard irrespective of the 


region, caste, age, profession and income. 


Table No: 3.6. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on the question 
‘necessity of teaching English’ 


Necessity of teaching Number of parents 


English language and percentage 

1 Yes 30 (100%) 

2 No 00 (0%) 
Total 30 (100%) 


Graph No: 3.5. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on the question 
‘necessity of teaching English’ 
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English as a compulsory subject: The data regarding the need to teach English seems to 
show uniformity over the five regions. As the table below shows, 100% of the parents in 
Karnataka wished that it is necessary to teach English compulsorily in primary schools. 
So, the parents are in favour of teaching English from the first standard irrespective of 


their region, caste, age, profession and income. 


Table No: 3.7. Distribution of respondents (parents) based on the question ‘English 


language as a compulsory subject’ 


SL. No English as compulsory subject Number of parents 


and percentage 


1 Yes 30 (30%) 
2 No 00 (0%) 
Total 30 (100%) 


Graph No: 3.6. Distribution of respondents (parents) based on the question ‘English 


language as a compulsory subject’ 
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In which class should English be introduced? : This question was asked to the parents 
to test their concern towards their children’s education. All the parents wished that there 
is a need to teach English for the beginners as a compulsory subject. As the table below 
shows, some of them do not know in which class English language is introduced. 53% of 
the parents knew definitely when their children should be taught English, whereas 17% of 
them do not know it. 3% of them opined that the teaching of English language should be 
started from the third standard, 27% of the parents thought that it should be done from 
fifth standard onwards. Even though, they wished their children to learn English 
language. 


Table No: 3.8. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on the question ‘In 
which class is English introduced?’ 


English introduced Number of parents 


and percentage 


1 First standard 16 (53%) 
2 Second standard 00 (0%) 
3 Third standard 01(3%) 
4 Fourth standard 00 (0%) 
5 Fifth standard 08 (27%) 
6 Do not know 05 (17%) 
Total 30 (100%) 
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Graph No: 3.7. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on the question ‘In 
which class is English introduced?’ 


As the table below show, 69% of the fathers and 36% of the mothers of the learners 
opined that English language teaching is introduced from the first standard. 80% of the 
parents who belonged to the scheduled castes, 83% of the parents who belonged to the 
scheduled tribes answered correctly than other category castes. 88% of the parents who 
had more income were aware of the implementation of the policy of teaching English 
from the first standard. But, the parents who belonged to minority communities, other 
backward communities and general category were less aware of the implementation of 
the policy of teaching English from the first standard. Their percentage ranges from 17 to 
60. 


Table No: 3.9. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on the question ‘In 
which class is English introduced?’: Based on gender 


11 (69%) 0(0%) 0(0%) 0(0%) 3 (19%) 2(12%) 16(100%) 


Total 16(53%) 0(0%) 1(3%) 010%) 8(27%) 5(17%) 30(100%) 
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Table No: 3.10. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on the question ‘In 
which class is English introduced?’: Based on caste 


3 (60%) 0(0%) 0(0%) 0(0%) 00%) 2(40%) 5 (100%) 


SC (808) 00%) oR) OH) 1H) a0) S00H 
5 (83%) 0(0%) 0(0%) 0(0%) 1(17%) 0(0%) — 6 (100%) 


0.B.C 3(37%) 0(0%) 1(13%) 0(0%) 3(37%) 1(13%) 8 (100%) 


Though there are slight variations across variables, it is negligible and the parents are in 


favour of teaching English from the first standard. 


Right time to begin English language teaching: As the table below shows, most of the 
parents seem to prefer starting English earlier at class I that is 83%, while 10% did not 


prefer it and 7% of them did not come to any decision. 


Table No: 3.11. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on the question, ‘Do 
you think that is it the right time to begin the teaching of English?’ 


SI. No. Right time to begin English No. of parents 


language teaching and percentage 


to | 30 (100%) 
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Graph No: 3.8. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on the question, ‘Do 


you think that is it the right time to begin the teaching of English?’ 


@ Yes 
@No 


@ Unanswered 


English language to be introduced: As the table below reflects, 10% of the parents do 


not wish the teaching of English language to begin from the first standard. Among them, 


67% preferred teaching of English to begin from the third standard and 33% of them 


preferred it to begin from the fifth standard. 


Table No: 3.12. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on the question, ‘If 


no, in which class do you think the teaching of English language should begin?’ 


Sl. No. 


English language to be 


introduced 


First standard 


Second standard 


Third standard 


Fourth standard 


Fifth standard 


Total 


Number of parents 


and percentage 
OO (O%) 
OU (0%) 
0? (6/%) 
OO (0%) 


O1433%) 


03 (100%) 
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Graph No: 3.9. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on the question, ‘If 
no, in which class do you think the teaching of English should begin?’ 


Objectives of English language teaching: Regarding the objectives of teaching English, 


data was collected in relation to the following objectives: 


e For communication 

e For high school studies 

e To pass the public examination 

e To learn English as a link language 

¢ To become successful in life. 
As the table below reflects, the preferences of the parents seem to differ slightly 
regarding the objectives. 10% of the parents thought that it is necessary for 
communication, while 13% felt that English is necessary for the high school studies, 17% 
of them thought that it is essential for passing the public examination, 20% of them 
thought that it can be used as a link language, 40% of them were of the opinion that 


English should be taught to become a successful person and it is necessary to get a job in 
the present scenario. In this context, they preferred an early introduction. 
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Table No: 3.13. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on the question, 
“Why do you want to teach English to your children?’ 


of English Number of parents 


nvuave teacning and percentage 


To succeed in life 12 (40% 


Graph No: 3.10. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on the question, 
‘Why do you want to teach English to your children?’ 


Objectives of English language 
teaching 
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These parents seem to think that English is important for life rather than for academic 


matters. 
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After knowing the opinions of the parents on implementation of the policy of teaching 
English from the first standard, now I would like to analyze the opinions of the learners 
towards the implementation of the policy of teaching English from the first standard 
based on the questions such as their experience of learning English language, languages 
and difficulty level and their attitude towards English language. My intention here is to 
know whether the opinions of the learners match the objectives of the other stakeholders 
like teachers, parents, Government and policy makers or not. The Government already 
declared that it had passed the order relating to the implementation of the policy of 
teaching English from the first standard on the basis of public demand. So, here I want to 
know the demand of the learners, their attitude towards learning of English language and 
their learning condition. | 


English Language and easiness: The table below shows that 50% of the learners felt 
that English is a difficult language, 35% of them felt that English is neither easy nor 
difficult, 15% of them felt that it is an easy language to learn. 


Table No: 3.14. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the question 
‘English language and easiness’ 
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Graph No: 3.11. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the question 
‘English language and easiness’ 


When I put the same question along with other languages, the responses came in a 
different way. The table below reflects, 35% of the learners felt that Kannada is the 
easiest language, 18% of them felt English language is easy, 14% of them felt Urdu, 3% 
of them felt Marathi, Tamil and Telugu are the easiest languages and 24% of the learners 
felt Hindi is the easy language. Most of the learners who are studying in their home 
language medium schools felt their language is easy. Irrespective of medium of 


instruction, the learners felt Hindi language is easier than English. 
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Table No: 3.15. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the question 
‘language and easiness’ 


| guages | Number of the learners | 
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Graph No: 3.12. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the question 
‘language and easiness’ 
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Languages and difficulty level: Relating to the difficulty level of the languages, the 
below data shows, 21% of the learners felt that Kannada is the difficult language, 44% of 
them felt that English is the difficult language, 35% of the learners felt that Hindi is 
difficult language for learning. So, comparing to the previous data, 18% of the learners 
felt that English is easy language whereas 44% of the same learners felt it difficult to 
learn. 


Table No: 3.16. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the question 
‘languages and difficulty level’ 


: 
| Languages | Number of the learners 
’ 


and percentage 
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Graph No: 3.13. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the question 
‘languages and difficulty level’ 
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the table below reflects, 52% of the learners who are in between the age of 6 and 8 years 
old feel that English is difficult language to learn for them. 32% of them express that 
English language is at average level. 48% of the learners who are more than 9 years old 
opine that it is difficult for them. Overall, 50% of the learners feel it difficult to learn. 
Relating to the gender factor, 43% of the male learners and 57% of the female learners 


teel that English language is difficult for them. 


Table No: 3.17. Distribution of respondents (learners) based on the age factor 


relating to the question ‘English language and difficulty level’ 


Opinion TOTAL 


Difficult Average 


Easy 
6-8 years 16(52%) 10(32%) 5(16%) 31(100%) 


9-13 14(48%) 11(38%) 4(14%) 29(100%) 


years 


Total 30 21 9 60(100% ) 


Graph No: 3.14. Distribution of respondents (learners) based on the age factor 


relating to the question ‘English language and difficulty level’ 


English and Difficulty level 


years 9-13 year 
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The learners from 1, [V, V, VI and VII standard express that they feel difficult while 
learning English language. The percentage ranges from 43 to 89. I and III standard 


learners feel that it is at average level. The percentage is at 60 and 43 respectively. 


The need to learn more languages as against just learning English: As per the table 
below, 85% of the learners opined that they were in need of learning English language 
alone and 15% of them felt that they were in need of learning other languages such as 
Hindi, Sanskrit, Urdu, etc. It shows that the learners wanted to learn English language 


more and they had their interest in learning the same. 


Table No: 3.18. Distribution of respondents (learners) based on the question 
‘languages which they need to learn more’ 


Graph No: 3.15. Distribution of respondents (learners) based on the question 


‘languages which they need to learn more’ 
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As per the table below, 94% of the learners who are between the age of 6 and 8 years say 
that they need to learn English language more. The learners who are more than 9 years 
old express that they also need to learn English more. 


Table No: 3.19. Distribution of respondents (learners) based on their age factor 
relating to the question ‘languages which they need to learn more’ 


: 
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Graph No: 3.16. Distribution of respondents (learners) based on their age factor 
relating to the question ‘languages which they need to learn more’ 


As per the below graphical picture, all the learners opine that they need to learn English 
language than others. The percentage according to class-wise is like this. I standard 86%, 
11-70%, Ill-86%, [V-86%, V-100%, VI-83% and VII-86%. It ranges from 83% to 100%. 
It shows that the learners are in favour of implementation of the policy of teaching 


English from the first standard. 
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Graph No: 3.17. Distribution of respondents (learners) based on their studying class 
relating to the question ‘languages which they need to learn more’ 


The learners from rural and urban area express that they need to learn English more than 
the learners from other areas (tribal, Lambani, camp and slums). Though there are slight 


variations across variables it is negligible and the learners are in favour of the policy. 


Experience of learning English language from the first standard: Already, the 
learners had a year experience of learning English language. This question is asked to the 
learners of I to [V standard to know their experience whether it is easy or difficult. As the 
table below reflects, 35% of them felt that it was easy to learn English, 40% of them felt 
it neither easy nor difficult (at average level) and 25% of them felt it is difficult to learn. 
But, majority of the learners are in favour of implementation of the policy of teaching 


English from the first standard of the policy of English language teaching. 
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Table No: 3.20. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on their experience 
of learning English language from the first standard 


Easy 21(35%) 


Average 24(40%) 
Difficult 15(25%) 


60(100% ) 


Graph No: 3.18. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on their experience 


of learning English language from the first standard 


As per the table below, 39% of the learners who are between the age of 6 and 8 years feel 
that learning of English language is easy, 48% of them feel that it is neither easy nor 
difficult but average and13% of them feel it is difficult. 31% of the learners who are more 
than 9 years old feel it as easy, 31% of them express it as average difficulty and 38% of 
them feel it is difficult. Relating to the gender factor, male learners fee] English is easier 


than female learners that is 40% and 30% respectively. 
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Table No: 3.21. Distribution of respondents (learners) based on their age factor 
relating to the experience of learning English language from the first standard 
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Graph No: 3.19. Distribution of respondents (learners) based on their age factor 
relating to the experience of learning English language from the first standard 
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Attitude towards English class: A question was asked about the attitude of the learners 
towards English class (especially those who learnt it from the first standard). The table 
below shows, 77% of them felt that it is an interesting subject to learn, 17% of them felt 


neither interesting nor boring (at average level) and 6% of them felt it was not interesting 


to learn. 


Table No: 3.22. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the question 
‘their attitude towards English classes’ 


Interesting . 46(77%) 


10.17%) 


Average 
Disinteresting 04(6%) 


60(100% ) 


Graph No: 3.20. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the question 


‘their attitude towards English classes’ 
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As per the table below, 81% of the learners who are in between the age of 6 and 8 years 
have interest attitude towards English classes. 16% of them have felt neither interest nor 
boredom about the English classes that is at the average level. 72% of the learners who 
are more than 9 years old have interest attitude in English classes. Both male and female 
learners have interest attitude in English language classes. The percentage is 77 each. 
There is a difference of opinion at the average level. It is 13% and 20% respectively. 


Table No: 3.23. Distribution of respondents (learners) based on their age factor 
relating to the question ‘attitude towards English classes’ 


Graph No: 3.21. Distribution of respondents (learners) based on their age factor 
relating to the question ‘attitude towards English classes 
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Relating to the studying class of the learners, except II] and VII standard learners, all of 
them have more interest attitude in English classes. For I, Il, 1V, V and VI standard 
learners opine that they have interest attitude towards English classroom. The percentage 
ranges from 83 to 100. 


The table below shows, 100% of the Marathi medium learners, 84% of Kannada, 69% of 
Urdu and 75% Tamil learners opine that they have interest attitude towards English 
classes. 


Table No: 3.24. Distribution of respondents (learners) based on their medium of 
instruction relating to the question ‘attitude towards English classes’ 
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Graph No: 3.22. Distribution of respondents (learners) based on their medium of 
instruction relating to the question ‘attitude towards English classes’ 


The attitude towards English classroom is at the average level to the learners who are 
studying in Urdu, Tamil and Telugu medium. This is because they have to learn 3 
languages simultaneously. Kannada is introduced as the third language for them. So, they 
felt it little difficult to learn all these languages at the same time. 


4 


After collecting data and presenting it in the previous sections, now I would like to 
compare the opinions as provided in the questionnaire and as observed and documented 
in my field work to find out if there are any discrepancies, and also to enquire about the 
compatibility of the two sets of data. 


The data regarding the need to teach English seems to show some uniformity over the 
five regions. As the table shows, 88% of the teachers in Karnataka opined that it is 
necessary to compulsorily teach English in primary schools. 12% of the teachers opined 
that it should be taught as an optional subject (see Table No: 3.1). The preferences of the 
teachers from the five regions seem to differ slightly regarding the objectives. 31% of the 
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teachers felt that learning English language is necessary for communication, 3% of them 
felt that English is useful for high school studies, 11% of them believed that English is 
necessary for passing the public examinations, 14% of them thought that it is a link 
language and 41% of them believed that English is very essential for leading successful 
life (see Table No: 3.3). Thus, all these teachers seem to think that English is important 
for life rather than for academic matters. Most of the teachers seem to prefer starting 
English earlier at class I that is 76%, while 2% preferred class II, 9% class III, 1% class 
IV, 11% class V, 00% class VI, 1% class VII, 1% class VIII for introducing English (see 
Table No: 3.4). On the whole, teachers in all the five regions felt that learners are well 
motivated to learn English and a good percentage of teachers also feel that learners can 
be motivated positively. The data shows that learners and teachers are happy to 
participate in the process of learning and teaching English, they come to the scene with a 
positive frame of mind in the process of learning and teaching English (see Table No: 
3.5). 


The opinions of the teachers as stated in the form of personal interaction recorded are 
given below. According to their opinions in the questionnaire, “English language is very 
necessary and it should be made compulsory. It is very essential language to succeed in 
life. The learners are well motivated and both of us are happy to participate in the process 
of learning and teaching English”. But at the time of face to face interaction, they 
revealed different opinions. Some of the differences that emerged are: In Urdu medium 
schools, the teachers are teaching Urdu as the first language, English as the second and 
Kannada as the third. So, they felt it difficult to teach three languages simultaneously. 
One of the teachers urged that teachers should be recruited subject-wise. And teaching 
three languages was difficult for them and it created confusion in the learners. It was a 
burden for the beginners (DVD 1-2008/09-Gulbarga/Bagalkot-1-1.1- 0:00:01to 0:16:30). 
Some of the teachers agreed that teaching English language was difficult for them 
because they did not learn English properly in their schooling. But, they appreciated the 
initiative of the Government which started English from the first standard (DVD 3- 
2009/10 - 3.7- 00:01 to 01:01). At the same time they knew that the success of the plan 


depended on them. One of the teachers said, “If we teach English in an easy manner it 
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will become easy for the learners. It depends on the method of our teaching” (DVD 5 - 
2008/09 -5.1- 21:50 to 41:06). Some other teachers opined that they could teach English 
well because the learners had the interest in English language. They enjoyed the teaching 
process (DVD | -2009/10 -01- 13:45 to 49:47). 


We can see the opinions of teachers towards learners in two ways. One of them expresses 
that “Learners are interested in learning English. They learn English fast because of its 
easiness in structure of alphabet. It is very interesting me to teach English. Initially, it 
seems difficult for pupils but gradually they pick it up. Rhymes and activities create 
interest in learners. So, they prefer English period first” (DVD 3 -2008/09- 3.1- 00:01 to 
21:50 and DVD 3 -2008/09- 3.2- 23:48 to 60:37). They opined that the learners could 
catch the words and understand what they taught but could not speak in English (DVD 5 - 
2008/09 -5.2- 32:32 to 61:07 and 5.3- 00:01 to 14:34). One of the teachers, who is 
working in the school located in Lambani area expressed his inability to teach English 
like this: 


It is very difficult to communicate with the students because of their home 
language. They cannot understand English language without translation. 
For these students, Kannada is also a new language. It is very difficult for 
us to teach them two new languages simultaneously, because, first of all 
we do not know their language. The Lambani children are very sharp 
compared to other community children. But, we face the problem of 
communication with them. These students never read at their homes. 
Lambani children feel English easier than Kannada. They mix all three 
languages while talking (Lambani-Kannada-English). However, we 
welcome the government’s decision to introduce English from the first 
standard (DVD 2 -2009/10 -2.1- 25:53 to 37:49; DVD 7- 2009/10 -7.1- 
24:34 to 43:10; 7.2- 00:01 to 11:13). 
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One of the teachers from the multilingual area has the negative opinion towards 
implementation of the policy of teaching English from the first standard like this: 


We face language learning problems among our students. Because, it is a 
multi-lingual area and the Muslim Community learners face the problem 
of pronunciation while learning English. Environment is very necessary 
for learning languages. In Belgaum, the learners learn Marathi quicker 
than English and they learn English faster than Kannada (DVD 3- 2009/10 
-3.3- 00:01 to 04:56). 


A teacher from the tribal area says: 


It is very difficult to teach the tribal children in the beginning for about 
three months. Gradually, they take interest in learning. For these learners, 
learning two languages is a burden because they do not know Kannada in 
the first place. They cannot understand English if we teach in English. It is 
a multilingual area. Here, we get the learners who speak Malayalam, 
Kadukuruba, Jenukuruba, Soliga and Yarava languages. Their home 
language is not Kannada. So, it is very difficult to teach the learners 
because | do not know their language (DVD 5- 2009/10 -5.1- 00:01 to 
25:14). 


A teacher from the private school opined like this: 


I welcome the government’s decision of teaching English from the first 
standard. But it is not suitable in our area because it is a border area of 
Andra Pradesh. Here, we have the influence of Telugu. So, it is difficult to 
teach them Kannada properly. That is the reason English language should 
be started at third or fourth standard where the child gets the knowledge of 
the first language (DVD 2 -2008/09- 104:01 to 126:07). 


One of the teachers in Bangalore city complains like this: “The learners feel English is an 
interesting subject. But, their learning level is very low. Because they come from North- 


Karnataka and their parents are coolies. They face the problem of pronunciation when 
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they want to speak in English” (DVD 6- 2009/10 -06- 30:16 to 43:24). Another teacher 
highlights the inability of the learners: “The learners feel difficult to recognize the words, 
which have more than four syllables. They are eager to learn English. Most of the 
learners come from multilingual background. So, teaching English for them is a difficult 
task. But it depends on the teachers” (DVD 7- 2009/10 -7.2- 42:03 to 49:44 and DVD 8- 
2009/10 -8.1- 00:01 to 34:01). 


Some teachers expressed their dissatisfaction on implementation of the policy of teaching 
English from the first standard and blamed the education system. One among them 
opines: “| was the product of English medium school. | am very eager to teach English 
but not possible because of the workload given to me. We have only two teachers for five 
classes. Government’s plan is good. Children are always intelligent and they learn 
whatever you teach at the initial stages” (DVD 6 -2008/09 -06- 00:09 to 50:32). The 
teachers from the border area felt discomfort with the system and said that the language 
of the administration is Kannada. Therefore, it was very difficult to convince the parents 
regarding the progress of their children and about the school. The teachers who are 
teaching English language are not the teachers of English. Most of them are teachers of 
science or history. One of them objected to this kind of make-shift arrangement and 
expressed his views: “I feel difficulty in teaching English. Children like the language. 
Parents expect their children to learn English. Most of them are coolies and hamalies. 
But, they do not show any concern about the learning of their children. I am basically a 
History teacher. How can I teach them?” (DVD 6- 2009/10 -06- 73:14 to 90:27). The 
teachers from the private schools complained that they had not given the in-service 
trainings and the government had not supplied the resource books for them (DVD 3 - 
2008/09- 3.1- 52:05 to 86:18). 


A teacher from the urban area opines: 


Teaching three languages is difficult for them and it creates confusion in 
learners also. It is a burden on the beginners. So, after two or three years 
of schooling, second and third language should be introduced. It is not 
suitable to introduce a new language like English at an early age, and if 
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they were taught everything from the first standard, what to teach in the 
fifth standard (DVD 5 -2008/09 -5.2- 14:12 to 27:07). 


Thus, the opinions of the teachers as stated in the form of answers to the questionnaire 
and in the personal interaction recorded as part of the ethnography were conflicting, this 
reflects the nature of the data itself. The opinions of the teachers are mismatched. In the 
given questionnaire, the teachers supported the Government’s plan. But, at the time of the 
interview, most of them agreed that they have difficulty in teaching English language, 
they were unable to narrate the stories, they had no fluency and they had not taken any 
training. They opined that it was difficult to teach English language in Non-Kannada 
medium schools, special schools in Lambani Tandas, Camp Schools, tribal schools and 
the schools which were located at the border areas, as they did not know the home 
language of the students. They told that they felt difficulty in translating English into the 
home language of the learners. If they tried to translate into Kannada, that was also a new 
language for them. So, they urged the Government to recruit the local teachers who knew 
their language. They complained that most of the parents were illiterate and had no 
concern about their children. The teachers told that they had an interest in teaching 
English language to their level best. But, they were assigned other works such as census, 
economical survey, caste census, animal census, supervision of mid-day meals and other 
works. Along with such works, they were forced to teach. Many plans had been 
introduced in their department like Chaitanya, Nali-Kali, Remedial Teaching and others. 
They are in confusion what to follow and when to follow. They felt that they were 
working as clerks, not as teachers in the department. They forced the Government to 
recruit the teachers on the basis of subjects. Thus, they blamed the current state of affairs 
in the department. Totally, they are just following the plan mechanically and they are not 


serious about the new step of the education department. 


After knowing the discrepancies in the opinions of the teachers, let me state here the 
opinions of the parents as provided in the questionnaire and as observed and documented 


in my field work to find out if there are any discrepancies. 
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The data regarding the need to teach English seems to show some uniformity over the 
five regions. As the table below shows, 100% of the parents in Karnataka opined that it is 
necessary to compulsorily teach English in primary schools (see Table No: 3.6). The 
question, ‘in which standard is English being taught?’ is posed to parents to know their 
concern towards their children’s education. Most of the parents wished that there is a 
need to teach English for the beginners but some of them did not know from which class 
English language is introduced. 53% of the parents knew correctly, whereas 17% of them 
do not know it. 3% of them opined that English was being started from the third standard, 
27% of the parents still thought that it was in fifth class (see Table No: 3.8). Even though, 
they wished their children to learn English. Most of the parents seemed to prefer starting 
English earlier at class | that is 83%, while 10% do not prefer it and 7% of them do not 
come to any decision. 10% of the parents do not wish the implementation of the policy of 
teaching English from the first standard of English language from the first standard (see 
Table No: 3.11). Among them, 67% preferred teaching of English from third standard 
and 33% from fifth standard (see Table No: 3.12). The preferences of parents from the 
five regions seem to differ slightly regarding the objectives. 40% of them were of the 
opinion that English should be taught to become a successful person and it is necessary to 
get a job in the present scenario (see Table No: 3.13). So, they preferred an early 
introduction of English. These parents seem to think that English is important for life 


rather than for academic matters. 


All the parents wish that English be made compulsory (see Table No: 3.7). It is an 
essential language for a successful life. But most of them do not know when English 
language is being taught. More than 70% of the parents never use English for 
communication. But they want their children to learn English language. I got an 
opportunity to interview the parents of Lambani learners. Among them, one of the 


parents told like this: 
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We do not know what subjects our children are learning. The teacher who 
teaches them knows it. Our children will become intelligent by learning 
English. At the same time, they repented that their children are not using 
their home language for communication and speak in Kannada (Avaru 
Namma matu bittara, Kannada adtara) (DVD 2 -2008/09- 28:30 to 
31:33). 


So, most of the parents wish their children to learn English. But, data shows that they had 
no concern about the progress of their children. This is also a complaint from the 
teachers. Thus the opinions of the parents as stated in the form of answers to the 
questionnaire and in the personal interaction recorded as part of the ethnography were 
conflicting and confusing. The Government told that the plan had been implemented in 
response to a public demand. But, here 47% of the parents did not know the 
implementation of the policy of teaching English from the first standard and 10% of 
them do not wish the implementation of the policy of teaching English from the first 
standard from the first standard (see Table No: 3.8). So, the Government restated its 
objectives of teaching English language from the first standard in the revised version of 


the resource books in Kannada language for the sake of parents. 


Now, I want to compare the opinions of the learners as provided in the questionnaire and 
as observed and documented in my field work to find out if there are any differences and 


also to complement the two sets of data. 


Relating to the question language and easiness in the questionnaire, 35% of the learners 
felt that Kannada is the easiest language, 18% of them felt English language is easy, 47% 
of them felt other languages are the easiest languages. Most of the learners who are 
studying in their home language medium schools felt their language is easy (see Table 
No: 3.14). Relating to the difficulty level in learning languages, 21% of the learners felt 
that Kannada is the difficult language, 44% of them felt that English is the difficult 
language, 35% of the learners felt that Hindi is a difficult language for learning (see 
Table No: 3.16). So, compared to the previous data, 18% of the learners felt that English 
is easy language whereas 44% of the same learners felt it difficult to learn. 52% of the 
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learners who are between the age of 6 and 8 years feel that English is a difficult language 
for them (see Table No: 3.17). Relating to the gender factor, 43% of the male learners 
and 57% of the female learners feel that English language is difficult for them. The 
learners from |, IV, V, VI and VII standard express that they find it difficult to learn 
English language. The percentage is 43, 57, 89, 83 and 43 respectively. 94% of the 
learners who are between the age of 6 and 8 years say that they need to learn English 
language more. All the learners opine that they need to learn English language than 
others (see Table no.3.18 and 3.19). Already, the learners had a year experience of 
learning English language. This question is asked to know their experience whether it is 
easy or difficult. 35% of them felt that it was easy to learn English, 40% of them felt it 
neither easy nor difficult and 25% of them felt it difficult to learn (see Table No: 3.20). 
Relating to the gender factor, male learners feel English easier than female learners. Their 
ratio is 40% and 30% respectively. A question was given relating to the attitude of the 
learners towards English class who learnt it from the first standard. 77% of them felt that 
it was interesting to be there in the English classes (see Table No: 3.22). 81% of the 
learners who are between the age of 6 and 8 years have an interest attitude towards 
English classes (see Table No: 3.23). Both male and female learners have the same 
attitude (interest) towards English language learning. The percentage is 77 each. 100% of 
the Marathi medium learners, 84% of Kannada, 69% of Urdu and 75% Tamil learners 
opine that they have interest attitude towards English class (see Table No: 3.24). This 
attitude is little less in Urdu, Tamil and Telugu medium learners because they have to 
learn 3 languages simultaneously. Kannada is introduced as a third language for them. 


So, they felt little difficulty in learning these languages at the same time. 


Most of the learners opined at the time of field study that English is an interesting 
subject. English language learning is easy in terms of writing only. But it is difficult to 
speak, to read and to understand (DVD 2 -2008/09- 104:01 to 126:07). But, the policy 
makers of the plan directed the teachers to begin the teaching of English language by 
teaching learners how to speak. It makes more difficult for the learners and it is against 
the will of the learners. In this case, the Government did not consider the mindset of the 


learners. because the learners wish to learn English through the writing practice. From the 
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above data, we came to know that 18% of the learners felt that English is easy language 
to learn whereas 44% of the same learners felt it difficult to learn. 52% of the learners 
who are between the age of 6 and 8 years feel that English is a difficult language to learn. 
But, the learners want to learn English language. Their attitude towards English classes is 
very positive that is 77%. 81% of the learners have an interest in this language. The 
teachers expressed the same view that the learners have an interest to learn English 


language. 


After assessing the data of the teachers, parents and learners, let me examine the opinions 
of the administrators on implementation of the policy of teaching English from the first 
standard. The administrators in the schools that I visited welcome the Government’s 
decision. They agreed that some of their teachers are unable to teach English language. 
But, after some years, they hope that they will become ‘smart’. One of the administrators 
says: “Teaching English from the first standard is beneficial for higher education. 
Teaching multi-languages will confuse the learners at the initial stages, but later stages 
they grasp it. But concentration on particular subject enriches the knowledge. So, we use 
some reference books along with our Government textbooks” (DVD 4 -2008/09- 123:24 
to 158:13). Another view was like this: 


The decision of the government to teach English language from the first 
standard is a welcome and necessary step. Every child can grasp as many 
languages as s/he can. If we implement it properly, communication skills 
will be developed before coming to the fifth standard. It is good at the 
time of higher education. Now a days, English is inevitable. There is never 
over lapping of languages. Learning language itself is an interesting factor 
for children. For elders, leaning language is difficult. Compared to the 
progress of the Marathi and Kannada medium students, both are equally 
good. I observe the classes of our teachers and guide them and persuade 
them to read more. So, most of the teachers in my institution are post- 


graduates (DVD 5 -2008/09 -5.2- 27:26 to 32:18). 
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{ met the Secretary of one of the schools and interview him. According to him: 


The Government’s initiation of teaching English is good. It is a boon for 
poor and rural people. That’s why we wrote in the sign board that we 
teach English from the first standard. This is a competition era and English 
should be taught. For the fifth standard, it was difficult to teach but recent 
plan helped us to teach English and make the students fit for the world. 
Teaching three languages is not difficult because before coming to the first 
standard, the child would have had three years of schooling that is from 
pre-nursery to U.K.G (DVD 6 -2008/09 -06- 78:32 to 86:44). 


The administrators from the tribal area, multilingual area and special schools expressed 
their helplessness with regard to the Government’s English language policy. They told 
that they were following it mechanically as learners from Lambani and tribal 
communities, minority groups find it difficult to learn English language. The Secretary of 
one of the institutions spoke to me like this: “This is a border area. After two to three 
kilometers, we get Andra Pradesh. So, the home language of learners is Telugu. So, our 
goal is to teach them Kannada efficiently. Then we have to think about another language” 
(DVD 2 -2008/09- 79:11 to 83:27). 


I met the Secretary of one of the institutions who shared his feelings with emotion like 
this: 


I have two children. Elder one is in Kannada medium and younger one is 
in English medium. I take two news papers, one is ii Kannada and another 
is in English. Elder son never touches English paper and younger also 
never touches Kannada. I oppose the struggle for medium of education, 
because the only sufferers in this land are rural people. Vatal Nagaraj 
speaks a lot about Kannada language, but he sent his children to English 
medium. Speaking in Vidhana Soudha is different and it is not appropriate 
and will not hold good everywhere. The Rich send their children to 
English medium schools and grab the opportunities. What about the poor? 
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Let him also learn English as a subject. Otherwise, the son of a coolie 
becomes a coolie. You eat rice. Let them (the poor) also eat it. Do not give 
them soil for eating. If you teach the students in English medium, our 
culture will be lost. But, teaching English as a language is different. There 
is no loss to our culture, society and morals. We started teaching English 
as a language 20 years back that is 1984-1985 from the first standard. We 
referred the books of Delhi publication, ‘First Step in English, Second, 
Third Step in English, First Reading Book, Second Reading Book, etc. 
We start English from LKG. So, we began the first standard with writing 
skill. We follow some of the steps in teaching language. They are 
listening, speaking, reading, writing, comprehension, functional grammar, 
self-learning, and enrichment of vocabulary (DVD 1-2008/09-Gulbarga- 
1.7- 0:00:01to 0:12:59). 


One of the Head Masters of Government High School shared his opinion like this: 


Implementation of the policy of teaching English from the first standard of 
English language teaching is a welcome decision by the Government. 
Now a days, it is a craze that all children should have knowledge of 
English. It is the criterion for choosing the schools for parents. 
Government schools are lagging behind in_ students’ strength. 
Theoretically speaking, mother tongue should be taught at the younger 
stage. The Supreme Court has given the order that up to the fifth standard 
mother tongue should be the medium of instruction. Language learning is 
always helpful. One can learn as many languages as one can. At a younger 
age, it is easier because they do not have any shyness in learning other 
languages. But, creating an atmosphere of a particular language is an 
important task. Intelligent Quotient (IQ) of the learners is important to 
learn more languages. But more than that, atmosphere of the target 
language is important. Teaching English for beginners is a challenging 


task for teachers. They should over come the psychological barrier that 
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English is a difficult language. If they can cross this barrier, they can teach 
English properly. But, nothing should be made compulsory. We should 
not teach anything by compulsion. So, implementation of English 
language teaching should be made optional. The teachers’ background is 
very poor to teach English. They have a mental barrier that is, ‘We cannot 
teach English’. They have to learn the language at least for the sake of 
effective teaching. Learning a new language is not a big deal. They must 
be trained properly. Proper care should be taken. The knowledge of 
English is very essential to have access to wider knowledge. It should be 
continued in the schools. We have to have English. Kids are learning 
English not as their own choice but of their parents. Effectiveness of 
trainings is not up to the mark. Because of the limited knowledge of Block 
Resource Persons and Resource Persons, the effectiveness of the training 
has decreased. The professors who can teach Teachers’ Education has to 
be brought as RPs and brought to the classrooms. The difficulty level of 
any language is same. But, only the difference is how we deal with it, 
what approaches we adopt. Language learning is a multi-dimensional skill. 
It depends on teacher, nature, parent and school. They learn as many 
languages as you teach. Atmosphere and love towards a language are 
important things to learn a new language. The policies of government are 
good. Sometimes, if there are students, there will be no teachers. If there 
are teachers, there will be no students. If both of them are there, there will 
be no classrooms. If you provide good facilities, quality automatically 
improves. Using other textbooks is not s serious matter. But, teaching is 
important. Teachers can use them in case of the scarcity of textbooks and 
difficulties” (DVD 8- 2009/10 -8.1- 50:28 to 66:31 and 8.2- 00:01 to 
11:39). 
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Thus, the administrators talked about the conditions of the learners, parents, teachers, in- 
service trainings, the education system and their inabilities in implementation of the 
policy of teaching English from the first standard. Most of them welcomed the 


Government’s decision and were concerned about it. 


Relating to the opinions of the inspecting authorities on implementation of the policy of 
teaching English from the first standard, they too have the positive attitude towards. But, 
some of them are not satisfied about teachers’ performance and are concerned about this 


plan. One of the inspecting personnel says: 


Now, first of all teachers are not ready to speak in English. When he 
speaks in English while teaching English, then only learners can learn it. 
Otherwise, the implementation of the policy of teaching English from the 
first standard will be a failure. There is also a lack of English atmosphere 
out-side the class. But English language is very essential for higher 
education. If a student speaks fluently in English, he doesn’t hesitate to 
learn in future (DVD 1-2008/09-Bagalkot-01-0:00:01 to 0:21:02). 


Some inspecting personnel opposed the Government’s stand. One of them told, “It is very 
difficult to handle three languages because of the less IQ of the beginners. Urdu students 
are always slow learners of Kannada than of English” (DVD_ 1-2008/09- 
Gulbarga/Bagalkot-1-1.1- 0:00:01to 0:42:03). But, most of them welcomed the 
implementation of the policy of teaching English from the first standard and said that 
implementing English language teaching was not a burden. They directed the teachers to 
introduce the things around them in English at the initial stages. | met the Cluster 


Resource Person who shared his feelings like this: 


No language is difficult. With regard to English, the child comes to school 
having 20% of English words in his mind. So, by using those words we 
can teach better English. For the commons, it is difficult to send their 
children to English medium. So, this Government’s plan is a boon for poor 


and rural people. Still, higher education is in English and for 
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communicating with the people of other states or other countries, English 
is a must. Textbooks are prepared by the expert committees after various 
discussions. They are good. Moreover, textbooks are not the end. For 
effective teaching, we have to use TLM and other references (DVD 5 - 


2008/09 -5.2- 32:32 to 61:07 and 5.3- 00:01 to 14:34). 


Thus, every stakeholder has a desire towards acquiring English language. But, the 
opinions of the stakeholders as stated in the form of answers to the questionnaire and in 
the personal interaction recorded as part of the ethnography seemed me sometimes 
conflicting especially with regard to the opinions of the teachers and learners. In this 


regard, more investigation is necessary. 


5 


After knowing the opinions of the stakeholders on implementation of the policy of 
teaching English from the first standard in Karnataka, let me briefly sketch the common 
people’s views towards learning or teaching English language across the state in this 
section. Most of them are coolies, college students, farmers, housewives, labourers, 
salesmen, elected representatives, receptionists, vendors and others. People across age 


groups and gender gave various reasons for learning English. 


One of the college students opines, “Just I have joined a Diploma course. I felt difficulty 
in understanding the terminologies; I started getting inferiority complex because I studied 
in Kannada medium up to S.S.L.C. So, I feel by learning English from childhood, we can 
come up in our career and come out of this inferiority complex.” Most of them were of 
the opinion that English is necessary for getting jobs or carrying out business. Some of 
them also felt the need of English for communication purpose when they go out of states 
or countries. One of them said, “If we learn English from 1“ standard, we will get a good 
foundation. We can converse well.” Some other college students expressed that they need 
it for further higher studies and to do research in the disciplines of science. The college 
students from the rural areas pointed out that English language is essential for facing 
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interviews, to learn computers and to fill the applications on-line. Thus, they need this 
language for academic purpose as well as for their future life. 


Some youth welcomed the Government’s decision and showed their concern towards 
their village and people. They opined like this; “If English language teaching is not 
provided in the villages, the village people move out to cities for a better education in 
English. For poor people, it is difficult to send their children to private schools to learn 
English. So, it is a boon for village people, especially poor people, it will be highly 
useful”. By this opinion, we come to know that the villagers migrate looking for better 


education especially learning English for their children. 


People like farmers, vendors and businessmen expressed .their views on English language 
like this: “If we do not know English, many people cheat us. So we should learn English. 
We did not study in English Medium. At least let our children study English at least as a 
language.” One of the businessmen said that he used to print his advertisement in English 
because most of the people could read it. They told that English language is necessary for 
reading sign boards, to make any enquiries and if they went to any office to do business 
with non-Kannada speakers. So, they wanted to get a sound knowledge of English. Some 
of them said that the people at the bank, at the reservation counters and at the commercial 
areas abuse them in English and expect them to follow the procedures in English. That is 
why they decided to send their children to English medium schools. One of the coolies 
expressed his views like this: “Our children need not do coolie like us. If our children 
know English, they can survive in any part of the world”. Thus, they assume that if their 


children learn English, they will be settled in life. 


Some of the retired government servants shared their views on English language learning 
like this: “If English is taught to rural children from first standard, they can compete with 
the English medium students. It is good to start with the provision of good English 
teachers. It is not a burden, learning English along with other languages. It is good for 
learners’ future”. They said that with the help of English, learners know the new 


techniques, methods and the ideas of the world. Thus, they were in favour of 
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Government’s decision and they had the notion that learning multiple languages helps the 
persons to develop their personalities. 


One of the literate parents especially housewife expressed her views like this: 


Learning English from the fifth standard will make the language difficult 
for the children. Starting English along with other subjects from the first 
standard is very good. Children will not face any difficulties, but it will be 
hard to pick up from the fifth standard. All the offices have English 
influence. The educationists send their children to English medium 
schools while they speak about Kannada. If it is started from fourth or fifth 
standard, they will not be able to understand. 


One of the elected representatives speaks on the implementation of the policy of teaching 


English from the first standard of the policy of English language like this: 


We should learn both Kannada and English languages. It provides good 
knowledge for higher education, business and improves communication 
with all people. ABCD and Kannada script should be learnt at the same 
time. We can progress and function in society. In today’s world, English is 
imperative. Learning English does not mean condemning mother tongue. 
Priority should be given to both the languages. But it is better if English is 
taught from the first standard otherwise children will feel English as a big 


burden. 


Thus, the representatives voted for the Government’s act and at the same time they tried 
to manage the opponents who were opposing the implementation of the policy of 
teaching English from the first standard. According to them English is a global language, 
they should have a good knowledge of it. Also since Kannada is a regional language, they 


should give priority to Kannada. There should be a balancing of Kannada as well as 


English. 
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Some persons spoke against the implementation of the policy of teaching English from 
the first standard and they said, “Slow and weak learners will not be able to pick it up. 
Therefore, introducing English from the fifth standard is good”. 


Thus, most of the common people favoured an early introduction of English language. 
The reasons may be different but their main intention is to learn or teach English as early 


as possible. 


Conclusion 


To conclude, 88% of the teachers opine that it is necessary to teach English for the 
beginners whereas 100% of the paretite felt the same and opined that it should be made 
compulsory. At the same time, the teachers and the parents expressed that English 
language is necessary to succeed in life. They gave importance to English language 
teaching for the sake of life and communication rather than academic matters. 76% of the 
teachers supported the Government’s action. And 64% of them thought that the learners 
were interested in learning English language. The learners also felt the same. Thus, every 
stakeholder desired that they were in need of learning English language. Most of the 
parents felt happy. The administrators were also in favour of the implementation of the 
policy of teaching English from the first standard. But, the success of the plan depends 


not on the opinions/perceptions but on the transactions in our class rooms. 


Thus, both surveys that is videotaped and questionnaire clearly bring out the fact that 
studying English language is a must and indicate that it is required in the present age of 


globalization. 
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Chapter 4 
Profile of the Teachers 


After looking at the context of implementation of the policy of English language teaching 
and the stake holders’ views and before analyzing the ethnographic data I assume that it 
is fitting to understand a little bit about the teachers who actually implement this 
“teaching English” project. Therefore, in this chapter, | concentrate on the profile of the 
teachers. The profile is culled out from the information collected through the 
questionnaire. My intention here is to know the proficiency of the teachers; see if they are 
competent to teach English language or not; whether they understand the plan of 
implementation of the policy of English language teaching thoroughly or not; and the 
circumstances under which they teach. Hence, in order to know this I have classified the 
profile of the teachers into two parts namely the personal profile and the academic 


profile. 


In this section, I narrate the personal profile based on the information about the teachers 
with graphical representations by looking at factors like gender, age, educational 
qualifications, training in English language teaching, experience of teaching at the 
primary level, income and their hobbies particularly reading news papers, magazines, 
watching television and listening to radio. I also describe the academic profile based on 
the academic information about the teachers by looking at their opinions regarding the 
class at which English teaching should begin, their perception of the learners and how 
well learners are motivated to learn English, their comments about the primary resource 
books, that is from 1‘ to 4" standard, methodology of teaching English, their opinions 
about in-service teacher trainings related to English, testing and evaluation at the primary 
level, testing areas with reference to the learners, opinion towards inspecting authorities 
and inspecting areas. In the beginning let me give you an idea about the nature of the 


sample of my survey and interview of teachers. 
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Distribution of teachers in terms of medium of instruction: With regard to the 
medium of schools, | have approached the teachers from Kannada, Urdu, Marathi, Telugu 
and Tamil medium schools for my survey. As the table below shows, 44 teachers are 
from the Kannada medium schools, 29 teachers are from Urdu medium, 6 teachers are 


from Marathi, 17 teachers are from Telugu and 4 teachers are from Tamil medium 


schools. 


Table No: 4.1. Distribution of teachers in terms of medium of instruction 


Sl. No. Medium of instruction Number of Teachers 


and percentage 


1 Kannada 44 (44%) 
2 Urdu 29(29%) 
3 Marathi | 06 (6%) ae 
4 Telugu 17 (17%) 
5 Tamil i 04 (4%) 

Total | 100 (100%) 


Graph No: 4.1. Distribution of teachers in terms of medium of instruction 


Distribution of teachers in terms of medium of | 
instruction 
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44% of the teachers whom | surveyed are working in Kannada medium schools, 29% of 
them are in Urdu, 6% of them are in Marathi, 17% of the teachers are in Telugu and 4% 


of the teachers are in Tamil medium schools. 


Distribution of teachers in terms of areas: The sample of my survey of teachers is also 
well represented from 3 geographical locations that are Urban, Rural and Other areas 
like- Semi-urban, thandas, hattis and slum. As per the table below, 27 teachers are 
working in the urban schools, 42 teachers are working in the schools located in rural 


areas and 31 teachers are working in schools located in special areas which I have 


referred to as other areas. 


Table No: 4.2. Distribution of teachers in terms of areas 


Sl. No. Areas Number of Teachers 


and percentage 


27 (27%) 
Rural 42 (42%) 
Other areas ? 31(31%) 


100 (100%) 
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Among my teacher respondents 27% of the teachers are working in urban area, 42% of 


the teachers are working in rural area and 31% of the teachers are working in other areas. 


Distribution of teachers in terms of type of schools: If we look at mode of 
administration of the schools, I have approached the teachers from Government, Aided 
and Unaided schools during my survey. The table below shows that 33 teachers are from 
the government schools, 38 teachers are from the aided schools and 29 teachers are from 


the unaided schools. 


Table No: 4.3. Distribution of teachers in terms of type of schools 


Mode Number of Teachers and 


percentage 


Aided 38 (38%) 


Total 100 (100%) 


Graph No: 4.3. Distribution of teachers in terms of type of schools 
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Among my teacher respondents 33% of the teachers are teaching in government schools, 
38% are teaching in aided schools and 29% are teaching in unaided schools. In that sense 
my sample to understand the teachers is well balanced in terms of medium of instruction, 


location of schools, different kinds of schools etc. 


Personal profile of the teachers 


Distribution of the teachers based on the gender and age: Relating to the gender 
factor, | have given equal importance for both male and female that is 50% each. If we 
look at the age factor as per the table below, 20 teachers are below 25 years, 18 are 
between 25 to 30 years old, 20 are between 30 to 40 years old, 21 are between 40 to 50 
years old and 21 teachers are above 50 years old. In terms of age also my sample is well 


balanced. 
Table No: 4.4. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on the age factor 


Number of Teachers and 


percentage 
Below 25 years 20 (20%) 
25 to 30 years 18 (18%) 
30 to 40 years 20 (20%) 


40 to 50 years 21 (21%) 


50 years above 21 (21%) 


Total 100 (100%) 
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Graph No: 4.4. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on the age factor 


In North-Karnataka, South-Karnataka and Middle-Karnataka, there seem to be more 
teachers in the groups above 40-50 years while in West-Karnataka, primary teachers 
seem to be young, and that is in the age group of below 25 years. In East-Karnataka the 
teachers are more in the age group of 30-40 years. Overall, 20% of teachers are below 25 
years, 18% of them are in between 25-30 years age group, 20% of them are in between 
31-40 years age group, 21% of them are in between 41-50 years age group and 21% of 
them are above 50 years age group. Though there is a regional difference in age factor, in 


total with regard to the age factor also my sample seems to be balanced. 


Educational qualification of the teachers: The data below shows that 33% of the 
teachers are having their minimum qualification that is required educational level for the 
post of teachers at the primary level (TCH/D.Ed.). 37% of the teachers are degree 


holders, 28% of the teachers are post-graduates and 2% of teachers are pursuing research 


degrees. 
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Table No: 4.5. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on their educational 


qualification 


Educational Qualification Number of Teachers and 


percentage 


Minimum level 33 (33%) 


U.G. Level | 37 (37%) 


P.G. Level | 28 (28%) 


02 (2%) 
~ 
100 (100% ) 


Graph No: 4.5. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on their educational 


qualification 


Educational qualification of the 
teachers 


PG. Level 


® Research 
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The data shows that while 30% of North-Karnataka teachers are degree holders, 25% of 
them are post-graduates and 45% of the teachers had their minimum qualification that is 
TCH/D.Ed. But in South-Karnataka, 35% of teachers are graduates and post-graduates, 
25% of the teachers had minimum qualification and 05% of teachers seem to have 
showed their interest in research work despite being primary school teachers. We can find 
more PG and UG teachers in South, Middle and in East-Karnataka that is 75%, 70% and 
75% respectively than in North and East-Karnataka (55% and 60%). Among 100 teachers 
only 2% of them are pursuing research degrees. 33% of teachers are content with a 


TCH/D.Ed. qualification. 37% of them are graduates and 28% of them post graduates. 


The above information is necessary to assess how the educational qualification of the 


teachers affects the performance and proficiency of learners in English from class 1 to 7. 


In-service trainings: Though at the time of survey only two years had passed in the 
process of implementation of the policy of teaching English from first standard, among 
my respondents 71% of the teachers had attended English language teaching trainings, 
and only 29% of them had yet to attend the training programmes. 


Table No: 4.6. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on in-service 


trainings 


Training Number of Teachers and 


percentage 
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Graph No: 4.6. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on in-service 
trainings 


In this regard, Middle, South, East and West-Karnataka most of the teachers have 
received training in teaching of English specially organized for the purpose that is 80%, 
80%, 70% and 70% respectively and following it up with training camp visits. While in 
North-Karnataka 65% of teachers have received English language teaching trainings. 
40% of government school teachers, 24% of aided and 07% of unaided school teachers 
have received trainings. 03% of government school teachers, 10% of aided and 16% of 
unaided school teachers were not able to get the English language teaching trainings. In 
total 71% of teachers got the trainings but 29% of teachers did not get. Most of the 
unaided school teachers were not eligible to attend the trainings. One of the Head 
Mistresses of an unaided school confided in me that she was ready to send the teachers to 
the trainings even without expecting travelling allowance and dearness allowance. But, 
there was no provision for the unaided school teachers to get trainings in the Education 


Department. 
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In all the regions the training did not seem to have influenced the classroom methodology 
and language proficiency of the teachers. Another aspect that was taken into account 
while collecting data was to collect information about what kinds of training that they had 
got, but most of the respondent teachers couldn’t name different kinds of trainings that 
they had undergone and also claimed that it is not possible to implement the methods that 
they learnt in the classroom. However, while conducting the interview, it was revealed 
that many teachers were not able to speak English let alone teaching it or adopting the 
methods imparted in the training while teaching. But they complained that the ‘learners 
are dull-headed’, ‘it is rural area’ and ‘unless we use Kannada they do not understand 
English’. Passing the buck to students or the context in which they were teaching. 
Though during the interviews English was used by me the English language teachers 
responded more or less in their home languages. 


Work experience of the teachers: The data here correlates with the data about the age 
of teachers. From the table below one can see that 27% of the teachers have about 5 to 10 
years teaching experience, 23% of them have less than 5 years, 25% of them have about 


10-20 years and 25% of them have more than 20 years of work experience. 


Table No: 4.7. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on the work 
experience 


Work Experience Number of Teachers and 


percentage 
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Graph No: 4.7. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on the work 
experience 


Income of the teachers: It is directly proportional to the experience of teachers. As the 
table below shows, 23% of the teachers are beginners and have an income of Rs.30000 
per year; those with 5-10 years of experience that is 18% have an income Rs.60, 000 
yearly. 19% of the teachers with 10-20 years of experience have an income of Rs.80,000 
per year and teachers with 20 years of experience (40%) have more than Rs. 1,00,000 


income per annum. 


Table No: 4.8. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on yearly income 


Yearly Income Number of Teachers and 


percentage 


21 (21%) 


100 (100%) 
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Graph No: 4.8. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on yearly income 


Hobbies of the teachers: The questionnaire had items to check whether teachers read 
anything in English, watch anything in English and listen to English. As the table below 
shows, most of the teachers that is 69% of them read newspapers and magazines and they 
listen to audio and watch Television. 7% of the teachers read the news papers and 
magazines, 4% of them listen to the audio and watch Television and 20% of them 
participate in sports and cultural activities. Here, the regional language seems to have big 
influence on reading habit. The reading, listening and watching anything in English 
seems to have some effect on teaching levels and competence of the teacher. Teachers, 


who read more in English, seem to be more aware; can also do justice to the plan. 
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Table No: 4.9. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on their hobbies 


Hobbies Number of Teachers 


and percentage 


Graph No: 4.9. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on the hobbies 


Among the teacher respondents, majority of them that is 937% read regional language that 
is Kannada and 57% of teachers read newspapers and magazines in English. 15% read in 
Hindi, 07% in Marathi, 08% in Telugu. 45% of teachers in North-Karnataka read in 
English, in South-Karnataka 75%, in Middle-Karnataka 40%, in West-Karnataka 45% 
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and in East-Karnataka 80% read in English. The same influence is there in listening and 
watching activities also. All the teachers listen and watch radio and television in regional 
language. But, 55% of teachers in North-Karnataka listen to radio and watch television in 
English, in South-Karnataka the number is 65%, in Middle-Karnataka it is 45%, in West 
Karnataka it is the lowest that is 40% and in East-Karnataka 60% read in English. 
Overall, reading habit seems to be the preferred mode among the teachers. 
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Let me give you information on their academic perceptions, attitude etc. after the 
personal profile of the teachers. It covers the teachers’ academic profile and their 
perception of the curriculum introduced. Their opinion towards English language 
resource books, methodologies of teaching English language, opinion towards in-service 
trainings, testing and evaluation for the beginners, testing areas, their perception of 


inspecting authorities are analyzed in this section. 
Academic Profile of the teachers 


Opinion on English language Resource Books that is from 1* to 4 Standard: The 
next item for which the data was collected is the opinion of teachers on the resource 
books. After the implementation of the policy of English language teaching from the first 
standard in Karnataka, every teacher has to refer two kinds of booklets, that is ‘Teachers’ 


Resource Book’ and ‘Student Activity Book’ for each class. 


In Karnataka, 21% of the teachers felt that the teaching materials are ‘easy’, 31% rated it 
as ‘average’ on the scale ranging from difficult to easy, and 48% felt it ‘difficult’. 
Resource books have not found favour with the teachers in all the regions. Most of them 
felt that they are dense, lengthy, and difficult to teach. They opined that resource books 
need to be improved. After facing the opposition from teachers, the government of 
Karnataka decided to change the textbooks for the academic year 2009-10. In my second 


phase of survey, I came to know that the teachers felt happy about the modified resource 


books. 
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Table No: 4.10. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on the opinions 
towards English language Resource Books that is from 1 to 4“ standard 


Sl.No. English Language Number of Teachers 
Resource books are and percentage 
1 Easy 21 (21%) 
(2 Average ne 31.31%) 
‘ey it. ... —— 


a 


Graph No: 4.10. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on the opinions 
towards English language Resource Books that is from 1 to 4"" standard 


In North-Karnataka, 25% of the teachers felt that the resource books are ‘easy’, 30% 
average and 45% difficult. In South-Karnataka, 35% of the teachers felt that the resource 
books are ‘easy’, 35% average and 30% difficult. In Middle-Karnataka, 10% of the 


teachers felt that the resource books are ‘easy’, 25% average and 65% difficult. In West- 
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Karnataka, 5% of the teachers felt that the resource books are ‘easy’, 20% average and 
75% difficult. In East-Karnataka, 30% of the teachers felt that the resource books are 
‘easy’, 45% average and 25% difficult. The teachers who belong to North, Middle and 
West-Karnataka felt the resource books are difficult, but this percentage is less among the 
teachers of South and East-Karnataka, may be because these teachers have more 
educational qualifications than the teachers of other regions. 


66% of the Marathi medium teachers felt the English resource books were difficult. Rural 
teachers and teachers of other areas have felt it is difficult compared to their urban 
counterparts. Unaided teachers felt the same because they were not given training in 
handling the new curriculum. The teachers who had more experience and who were 
newly recruited felt that the resource books were at the average and easy level 


respectively. 


Methodology of teaching English language: The opinions of the teacher are 
corroborated by the data collected about the use of methodology that has been prescribed 
in the resource books. The table below reflects, in Karnataka state, 86% of the teachers 
said that they are able to follow the prescribed methodology while 14% said that they 
have to make some changes to the methodology prescribed in the resource books and that 


they follow their own methodology depending on classroom situation. 


Table No: 4.11. Distribution of respondents on the basis of methodologies followed 
for English language teaching by the teachers 


SI. No. Methodology Number of Teachers 


and percentage 


Own methods 


Total 100 (100%) 
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Graph No: 4.11. Distribution of respondents on the basis of methodologies followed 
for English language teaching by the teachers 
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The above graph demonstrates that 100% of the teachers in Karnataka follow the 
Grammar Translation Method, 100% follow the loud reading method, 80% follow the 
story telling method, 100% follow the rhyme reciting method, 100% follow the TPR 
method, 63% follow the dialogue practice, 72% follow the group work method, 52% 
follow the play-way method, 61% follow the pair-work method, 100% follow the 
method of reading aloud by learners, 100% follow the chorus method, 43% follow the 
questioning method, 71% follow the method of language games, 100% use the audio- 
visual method and other 20% follow their own method. Most of the above mentioned 
methods are the products of communicative and structural approaches to language 


teaching. 


33% of the Marathi medium teachers follow their own methods. But, most of the other 
medium school teachers follow the prescribed methods. More male teachers follow the 
prescribed methods than the women teachers. Their percentage is 92 and 80 respectively. 
But, 25% of the newly recruited teachers follow their own methods. 82% of the trained 
teachers follow the prescribed teaching methods. But, 97% of the untrained teachers 
follow the prescribed methods. Without training also, these teachers follow the prescribed 
methods. 


Most of the teachers are also in favour of the following prescribed methodology. So, it is 
matched with the objectives of the curriculum of the resource books. But, in the 
classroom practice, most of them did not follow the prescribed teaching methods though 
in the interview and the survey they claim to do so, which is evident in the classroom 


practice video documentation carried out as part of my research. 


Impact of English language teaching trainings: Let us look at the analysis of the data 
related to the question of effective teacher training in teaching English as a second 
language. As the table below shows, a majority of the teachers in all five regions felt that 
the training which they had received before implementing English language teaching was 


useful and effective. 48% of the teachers agreed that the in-service trainings were 
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‘effective’ (NK-45%, SK-30%, MK-65%, WK-75% and EK-25%), 31% of teachers felt 
it ‘average’ (NK-30%, SK-35%, MK-25%, WK-20% and EK-45%) and 21% of teachers 
felt it “less effective’ (NK-25%, SK-35%, MK-10%, WK-05% and EK-30%). 


Table No: 4.12. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on their opinion 
towards the impact of English language teaching trainings 


Si. No. impact of English language Number of Teachers 


training and percentage 


Average 31 (31%) 


100 (100%) 


Graph No: 4.13. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on their opinion 


towards the impact of English language teaching training 


Though, the teachers of South and East-Karnataka felt that the in-service trainings were 
‘average’, they tried their best to implement the objectives of the curriculum compared to 
other regions. It is observed by me at the time of ethnographic fieldwork of classroom 
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practice. The teachers from Tamil, Urdu, Telugu and Kannada medium expressed that the 
in-service trainings were effective that is 75%, 52%, 47% and 45% respectively. Among 
the urban teachers, the government school teachers and 52% of male teachers opined that 
the in-service trainings were effective. But, 28% of the women teachers felt them less 
effective. The teachers who had higher education felt that the in-service trainings are 
effective that is 54%. But, untrained teachers have also answered this question airing 


their opinion though they have not had any training. 


Testing and evaluation of the beginners: The analysis of the data related to the question 
‘testing and evaluation of the learners at the primary level’ with relation to English 
language teaching shows that most of the teachers that is 49% of the teachers have the 
opinion that the teaching of English should be informal, recreational and an enjoyable 
exercise (see the table below). According to them, testing and evaluation should not be 
conducted for the beginners. 19% of the teachers opined that testing, in one form or the 
other, was necessary even at the primary level. Only this can bring some kind of 
seriousness and purpose to the whole process of learning and teaching English at the 
primary classroom. But 32% of the teachers felt that testing should be optional and 


should be dependent on the classroom situation and the teacher concerned. 


Table No: 4.13. Distribution of respondents (teachers) based on their opinions on 


testing and evaluation of the beginners. 


Number of teachers 


and percentage 
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Graph No: 4.14. Distribution of respondents (teachers) based on the opinions on 
testing and evaluation for the beginners. 


Of the teachers who were part of the survey 47% of the Telugu medium teachers opined 
that it should be made optional. Aided and unaided school teachers expressed that there 
should be examinations for the beginners in the form of writing, for the reason that in 
most of the aided and unaided schools the teachers are already conducting examinations 
for the beginners with regard to English language. 40% of the newly appointed teachers 
opined that there should be examination for the beginners. But, 50% of the highly 
educated teachers expressed that it can be made optional. 52% of the trained teachers 
stressed on the classrooms which would be free from the tension and fear of 
examinations. There seems to be an impact of the training on their opinions in this regard. 
In the guidelines, the policy makers instructed not to conduct the examinations for the 
beginners. Most of the teachers are also in favour of this insiruction. So, it matches with 


the objectives of the curriculum enshrined in the resource books. 


Testing areas: The teachers were also asked which skill and language area, they would 
like to test in the primary classes. As the tables below shows, 57% of the teachers are in 
favour of testing speaking skills, 13% of them wanted to test only listening skill, 21% of 
the teachers opined that evaluation should be taken on reading and writing skills and 9% 


of teachers wanted to test the grammatical and vocabulary knowledge of the learners. 
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Table No: 4.14. Distribution of respondents (teachers) based on the opinions of 


testing areas. 


SL. No. lesting Areas Number of teachers 


and percentage 


Oral Communication 57 (57%) 
Listening skills 13 (13%) 


: 
Reading and writing skills 21 (21%) 


Graph No: 4.15. Distribution of respondents (teachers) based on the opinions of 


testing areas 


Testing areas 


Oral Communication Listening skills 


Reading and writing skills Grammar and composition 


In the cross variable analysis it emerged that 50% of the Tamil medium teachers feel that 
testing of reading and writing skills are important. The teachers of urban, rural and other 


areas feel that testing communication skills is important. But, the teachers who were 
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doing research seem to be considering testing of listening skill and testing of grammar 


and Composition that is 50% each as important. 


In the guidelines, the policy makers instructed to conduct oral examination for the 
beginners. Most of the teachers are also in favour of testing the oral communication 


skills. So, this aspect seems to be matching with that of the objectives of the curriculum. 


Opinion on inspecting authorities: The teachers were also asked to share their feelings 
about inspecting authorities. As the table below shows, 24% of the teachers felt that 
inspecting personnel give more importance to academic matters but 72% of them opined 
that they give importance to administrative matters. But 4% of teachers thought that they 
neither give importance to academic nor administrative matters, and only for the sake of 


formality, they just visit the schools. 


Table No: 4.15. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on their opinion on 
inspecting authorities 


Administrative matters 
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Graph No: 4.16. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on their opinion 
on inspecting authorities 


Most of the teachers working in different medium schools opined that inspecting 
authorities give importance to administrative matters at the time of inspecting the 
schools. 30% of the urban and 32% of the other area teachers felt that they gave 
importance to academic matters. The same opinion is reflected even in the data obtained 


during the time of interviewing the teachers. 


Inspecting areas: According to 22% of the teachers the inspecting personnel give 
importance to the attendance and punctuality of the teachers, 33% of the teachers opine 
that they inspect the maintenance of records of the school, 25% of the teachers opine that 
they observe the classroom practices, 17% of the teachers express that the inspecting 
personnel give the guidance if they ask and 5% of the teachers opine that they interact 


with the teachers as a resource person. 
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Table No: 4.16. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on their opinion on 
inspecting areas 


Sl.No Inspecting Areas Number of Teachers 


and percentage 


22 (22%) 
Official records 33 (33%) 
: Class observation 23 (23%) 
Guidance 17 (17%) 
| As a resource person po OS 6%) hetesn 


. eee Gar 


~ 100 (100%) 


Graph No: 4.17. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on their opinion 


towards inspecting areas 


= Attendence 
® Official records 
= Class observation 


@ Guidance 


® Asa resource person 
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So, most of the teachers expressed their dissatisfaction about the work of inspecting 
authorities. Actually, they need the guidance and support of these inspecting authorities 
for the new initiative of the Education Department, but they are busy in simply collecting 
the papers related to the implementation of the plan. The same opinion was expressed at 


the time of the interview of the teachers. 
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After knowing the personal and academic profile of the teachers, let me analyze the 
opinions of the teachers as provided by them in the questionnaire and during the 
interview. Here, I try to compare and contrast what is expected from the teachers by the 


policy and the opinions of the teachers as spelt out by them in the questionnaire. 


Analysis of the personal profile of the teachers 


Here, | analyze the personal profile based on the personal information about the teachers 
by looking at factors like gender, age, educational qualifications, experience, income, 
hobbies and training. An overview of my respondents is as follows: 50 male and 50 
female teachers responded to the questionnaire in my survey; in terms of age 20% of the 
teachers were below 25 years, 18% were between 25 and 30 years, 20% were between 30 
and 40 years, 21% were between 40 and 50 years and 21% were above 50 years (see 
Table No. 4.4); the data relating to the educational qualification of the teachers shows 
that 33% of the teachers have only the minimum qualification, 37% of the teachers are 
degree holders, 28% of the teachers are post-graduates and 2% of the teachers are 
working towards their research degrees (see Table No. 4.5). The above analysis is also 
reflected in the performance and proficiency of learners in English from class 1 to 7. The 
proficiency level of the learners in South and East-Karnataka are more than the other 
regions and it could be ascribed to the general level of teacher’s qualification, which 


seems to be higher if we go by the data collected from the sample of the survey. 71% of 
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the teachers have received the in-service training in the English language teaching; while 
29% of the teachers haven’t received any English language training (see Table No. 4.6). 
If we look at their teaching experience the data more or less correlates with the data of 
the age of the teachers, 27% of the teachers have about 5 to 10 years of teaching 
experience, 23% have less than 5 years, 25% have about 10-20 years and 25% have more 
than 20 years of experience (see Table No. 4.7). When it comes to their economic 
position that is income, it is commensurate with the data about the experience of the 
teachers- 23% of the teachers have an income of Rs.30000 and 18% have an income of 
Rs.60,000. 19% have an income of Rs.80,000 and 40% have an income of more than Rs. 
|,00,000 per annum (see Table No. 4.8). 


Analysis of the hobbies of the teachers 


With regard to the teachers’ hobbies, the questionnaire had items to check whether 
teachers read anything in English, watch anything in English and listen to anything in 
English. Most of the teachers, that is 93% of them, read in the regional language that is 
Kannada and 57% of teachers claim that they read the newspapers and magazines in 
English. 15% read in Hindi, 07% in Marathi, 08% in Telugu. 45% of teachers in North- 
Karnataka read in English, in South-Karnataka the same is 75%, while in Middle- 
Karnataka it is 40%, in West-Karnataka it is 45% and in East-Karnataka it is 80%. All 
the teachers listen to radio and watch television in regional language. But, 55% of 
teachers in North-Karnataka listen to radio and watch television in English, while the 
percentage on the same issue in South-Karnataka, in Middle-Karnataka, in West- 
Karnataka and in East-Karnataka is 65, 45, 40, and 60 respectively (see Table No.4.9). 


Overall, reading habit seems to be more common in teachers than listening and watching. 


Here, the regional language seems to have a very big influence on the reading habit. The 
reading habit in English seems to have some effect on teaching levels and competency of 


the teacher. Teachers, who read more in English, seem to be more aware of the issues and 
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are capable of doing justice to the plan. The same influence is there in listening and 


watching also. 


Analysis of the opinions on resource books 


The next item for which data was collected is the opinion of teachers about the resource 
books. After the implementation of the policy of English language teaching from the first 
standard in Karnataka, every teacher has to refer to two kinds of booklets, that is 


“Teachers’ Resource Book’ and ‘Student Activity Book’ for each class. 


In Karnataka, 21% of the teachers felt that the teaching materials are ‘easy’, 31% felt that 
it is ‘average’, and 48% find it ‘difficult’ (see Table No.4.10). Resource books in all the 
regions have not found favour with the teachers. Most of them felt that they are dense, 
lengthy, and difficult to teach. They opined that resource books needs to be improved. 
The interview of the teachers is recorded on the video tape. They felt the same opinion as 
in the questionnaire that the resource books were difficult and average to teach. Their 
complaint was that the resource books were tough with regard to teaching the stories 
because the pictures and content were not appropriate. They were not appropriate to the 


age of children. They urged that the number of stories must be reduced. 


One of the Resource Persons shared his experiences like this: “Regarding resource books, 
the stories are difficult and are not from Indian culture. So, teachers feel difficult to 
narrate such stories. In the course of time, after two to three years of experience, teachers 
may get command over teaching English language successfully’ (DVD 1-2008/09- 
Bagalkot-01- 0:00:01to 0:21:02). One of the teachers expressed his dissatisfaction over 
the resource books and told that local stories should be included, then only can the 
learners grasp English easily otherwise it would be difficult (DVD 1-2008/09-Gulbarga- 
1.6- 0:00:01to 0:27:30). Another teacher tells that resource books seem to be difficult 
when you are using it for the first time but after two to three years, we, the teachers, find 


it easy (DVD 2 -2008/09- 52:29 to 60:18). A teacher from a private institution speaks: 
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Our resource books are very rigid which include only pictures. So, my 
Headmaster told us to refer CBSE books. From it, we teach vowels, 
consonants and grammatical items. So, our students can read and write 
independently in English. In Government’s resource books, there are no 
words. They have to provide the content in words before every lesson 
(DVD 2 -2008/09- 60:26 to 79:10). 


A teacher from the border area opines, “Narrating stories is very difficult for us. Learners 
cannot understand even Kannada stories. The resource books are designed in Bangalore 
keeping mind may be the children of Bangalore. Those are not suitable for us. Here, we 
have the influence of Marathi, Urdu and Telugu” (DVD 2 -2008/09- 104:01 to 126:07). A 
teacher from the urban area speaks, “It is very tough for me to teach the stories because 
the pictures and content are not appropriate in the resource books” (DVD 3 -2008/09- 
3.1- 00:01 to 21:50). A teacher from Camp area opines, “The resource books are very 
difficult. There is a poem, Colour Song, which is very difficult to teach. Even degree 
college students cannot understand it. So, we use CBSE textbooks more than the state 
syllabus” (DVD 3 -2008/09- 3.1- 52:05 to 86:18). One of the Headmistresses opines like 
this: “Our children speak Kannada, Tulu and Konkani. So, we see different ways of 
pronunciations in speaking. Children are very interested in the learning process, 
especially learning English. But the resource books are difficult and pictures are not 
clear”. The teacher of the same school opines, “The resource books are not appropriate to 
the age of children. But, it is in the hands of teacher to make it easy” (DVD 3 -2008/09- 
3.2- 23:48 to 60:37). One of the teachers from Bangalore city opined that the resource 
books were difficult especially stories. So, private books are better than those prescribed 
by the Government (DVD 4 -2008/09- 158:26 to 176:28). 


Thus, at the initial stages, the teachers seem to be expressing their dissatisfaction with 
regard to the resource books which is reflected in the data also. But, most of the teachers 
are already acquainted with those materials as they have received the in-service trainings 
during the summer vacation. Before the beginning of the academic year, they have 


prepared mentally. But, other stakeholders like parents, learners and others were unaware 
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of those facts. When they saw the resource books, they felt dissatisfaction. S.G. Kusugal, 
a reader wrote in Vijaya Karnataka on 7" July 2007 in “Vaachakara Vaani” (Readers’ 
Voice) under the title ‘Prathamika English Pathyakrama Kabbinada Kadale’ (Primary 


English Curriculum is like ron Gram): 


Resource books are very difficult. 50 stories, 50 rhymes and 50 dialogues 
for 1* and 2” standard are in syllabus. The language is very difficult for 
the teachers to teach. So, cancel the present texts and reframe the syllabus 
with experienced teachers who are in primary and secondary schools. 
Otherwise, the beginners will feel the burden and will leave the schools 


(Kusugal S.G., 2007: 05). 


Other reader G. Pankaj, wrote in Prajavani on 30" June 2007 under the title “Niriliyada 
Gantalalli...” (The throat which finds it difficult to swallow water...) 


| welcome the decision of teaching English from the first standard. But, | 
felt very strange that the text books are designed by the resource persons 
who learnt hai-fai English. Most of them are lecturers. There is no one 
from the primary cadre in the textbook committee. The language used in 
the textbook is like British English. Stories are very lengthy. Our teachers 
find it difficult to teach. And if possible, appoint the special teachers for 
teaching English. Otherwise, the policy will be a failure (Pankaj G., 2007: 
06). 


Arvind Navada, a reader wrote in Samyukta Karnataka on 17 June 2007 under the title 
Kabbinada Kadaleyagiruva English Pathya (English Activity Book is like Iron Gram): 


This resource book has undone the will and wish of the Government’s 
decision. Stories, pictures, content, examples make English very 
unfamiliar to the teachers who are unfamiltar to English language and also 
to the students. The learners who come to the government’s primary 
schools would not have had the pre-primary education. ‘The Trouble 


Baby’, ‘The Musicians of Brayman’, ‘Henry Hippopotomos’, *Tinku the 
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Monkey....’, all these stories which are not related to our culture, taste and 


environment. The printing is worst in terms of quality (Navada, Arvind, 
2007: 09). 


Thus, they complained against the resource books and activity books. The main reasons 
which made them feel dissatisfied were the use of the language in the resource books, 
length of the stories, unfamiliar stories, pictures, content and the quality of printing. Thus, 
the stakeholders commented on the resource and activity books on the basis of its 
physical and internal quality. Then the Director of Regional Institute of English South 
India, M.D. Gayatridevi Datta responded to the objections like this (As per letter no: 
2116/RIE/ELT/2007-08, dated 09.11.2007): “Confusions are common for innovative 
programmes. Syllabus was designed with the help of experts, educationists of national 
and international repute. Those confusions and difficulties will disappear after the Radio- 


Programmes, Tele-conferences and In-service trainings” (Datta, 2007). 


Thus, after facing the opposition from teachers and the stakeholders, the Government of 
Karnataka decided to change the resource books for the academic year 2009-10. In my 
second phase of survey, I came to know that the teachers felt happy about the recent 


textbooks. 
One of the teachers opined on the new versions of resource books like this: 


The recent resource books are good and are modified. They have given 
more exercises for the learners. But, the activities are more in number in 
the resource books. Last time, the resource books were difficult. But, this 
year they have made it easier. For us, the stories are difficult to 
understand. So, English medium textbooks are very useful and we refer 
them to teach. The pictures of those books are visible and dark. The stories 
are very short. They provide more learning exercises (DVD 8- 2009/10 - 
8.1- 34:02 to 50:27 and DVD 10- 2009/10 -10- 42:21 to 82:20). 


Teachers of private schools opined that their resource books are very rigid which 


included only pictures. So, their Headmaster told them to refer CBSE books. From them, 
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they teach vowels, consonants, and grammatical elements. So, their students could read 
and write independently in English. So, they use other textbooks upon the advice of the 
Management (DVD 9- 2009/10 -09- 00:01 to 25:26). Teachers from the urban area 
expressed dissatisfaction about the resource books and told that local stories could be 
included. Teachers from rural areas expressed that the resource books were designed in 
Bangalore for Bangalore children and these are not suitable for us as we live in the 
context and influence of Marathi, Urdu and Telugu languages (DVD 2 -2008/09- 104:01 
to 126:07). Kannada medium teachers complained like this: “The officials do not give the 
resource books to the private schools”. One of the teachers in Urdu medium told that for 
them the stories were difficult to understand. So, English medium textbooks were very 
useful and they used to refer them to teach. The pictures of those books were visible and 


dark. The stories were very short. They provided more learning exercises. 


One of the teachers from the government school, located at the Lambani tanda opines like 
this: 


Resource books should be made easier than they are at present. It should 
include only pictures and rhymes. It should start from the teaching 
alphabet, then words and next sentences. For instance, ‘A’ for apple.... 
Teaching English through stories is very difficult task because learners do 
not have more vocabulary. Sometimes, we get confused about how to 
teach the same story to two different classes. For example, the story ‘Pied 
Piper’ is given for the first and seventh standard respectively. In order to 
know these problems, the resource book committee should have the 
teachers from rural areas as representatives (DVD 2 -2009/10 -2.1- 25:53 
to 37:49). 
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A Resource Person who was also the Headmaster of the school shared his experiences 
like this: 


Regarding recent resource books, the number of stories is reduced and the 
length is also shortened. Most of them are Indian stories. Difficulties are 
removed and simple vocabulary is enough for narrating stories. So, 
teachers do not feel that difficult as last year. As, | am one of the 
inspecting authorities, | observed the English teaching. Now, teachers are 
presenting the stories interestingly. They have improved a lot. Last year, 
they were of the opinion that they could not handle the English class. But 
by now, they have gained confidence. The preface is also printed in 
Kannada and is given to parents because they should also come to know 
why the teachers are not teaching alphabet, numbers and other such things 
(DVD | -2009/10 -01- 00:02 to 13:43). 


Thus, all the stakeholders felt that the resource books were difficult in the beginning. 


After getting the revised resource books, they were satisfied to some extent. 


Analysis of the opinions on methodology of English language teaching 


The opinions of the teacher are corroborated by the data collected about the use of 
methodology that has been prescribed in the resource books. In Karnataka state, 86% of 
the teachers said that they are able to follow the prescribed methodology while 14% said 
that they have to make some changes to the methodology prescribed in the resource 
books and that they follow their own methodology depending on the classroom situation 


(see Table No.4.1 1). 


Among the respondents100% said they follow the Grammar Translation Method, 100% 
follow the loud reading, 80% follow the story telling method, 100% follow the rhyme 
reciting method, 100% follow the TPR method, 63% follow the dialogue practice, 72% 
follow the group work method, 52% follow the play-way method, 61% follow the pair- 


work method, 100% follow the method of reading aloud by learners, 100% follow the 
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chorus method, 43% follow the questioning method, 71% follow the method of language 
games, 100% use the audio-visual method and other 20% follow their own method (see 
Graph No.4.12). Most of the above mentioned methods are the products of 


communicative and structural approach to language teaching. 


Some opinions on the methods of teaching were expressed by the teachers. It is 
documented in the video. The teachers told that they were taking the examinations in 
written as well as oral form also. They said that without translation the learners will not 
learn other languages. They began teaching writing activities to the beginners for the sake 
of parents. To the tribal learners, the teachers used to teach English through phonic 
system. For instance, A/a/, B/b/, C/k/. But, they felt difficulty in using that method 
because while teaching silent letters in a world, the learners used to get confused (DVD 
5- 2009/10 -5.1- 00:01 to 25:14). They used to evaluate the learners through the writing 
method. Some teachers told that they began to narrate the stories from the fourth 
standard. First three years they taught them the basics of English language like teaching 
of alphabet, words, reciting thymes and recognizing the objects (DVD 9- 2009/10 -09- 
00:01 to 25:26). Most of the teachers use the teaching aides like charts and pictures. 
They also used to prescribe some home activities which require 10-15 minutes. In 
Marathi medium schools, the teachers were found to be using trilingual method to teach 
English. For instance ondu- ek- one (DVD 5 -2008/09 -5.1- 85:15 to 100:32 and 5.2- 
00:01 to 14:11). 


Thus most of the teachers are not following prescribed methods as given in the resource 
books. But, in the questionnaire, they opined that they foliowed the prescribed method 
that is 86%. Using translation method, conducting tests and examinations, beginning the 
writing skills from the first standard, giving home assignments, reading the stories and 
rhymes are some of the methods generally being used in the English classrooms. The 
inability of the teachers is reflected in their teaching. But, they complain about the 


learners. 


Actually, the teachers are not trained in speaking English. But, they are forced to follow 
some methods in English teaching. So, identification and writing of alphabet is being 
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encouraged in the classroom. A sense of ‘time and space’ is taught to the learners in 
every classroom. Though, except TPR activities and reciting rhymes, all other segments 
that the teachers practice in the classroom is against the prescribed curriculum. Thus the 
opinions as given in the questionnaires and as expressed in the interviews are 


mismatching. It needs further investigation. 


Analysis of the impact of in-service trainings relating English language teaching 


After the preparation of resource and activity books, the Government gave the 
responsibility of training teachers to the Regional Institute of English, South India located 
in Bangalore. In the first phase of 10 days training was given to the BEO’s and High 
school teachers and they were appointed as Master Resource Persons. In the second 
phase, they were given the responsibility to train up the teachers of primary or secondary 
school teachers at the district level in DIET and CTE centers and appointed them as 
Resource Persons. In the third phase, those RP’s gave 5 days training to the teachers in 
taluk centers. In the fourth phase, RIESI and DSERT conducted 5 Tele-Conferences for 
the teachers. These were held at DIET and BRC’s every month from the month of August 
2007 onwards. There the teachers were allowed to interact with the experts and allowed 
to ask the questions with regard to the English language teaching and their problems 


while teaching the language. 


Now, I come to the question of effective teacher training with regard to English as a 
second language. A majority of the teachers in all five regions felt that the training which 
they had received before implementing English language teaching was useful and 
effective, 48% of the teachers agreed that the in-service trainings were ‘effective’, 31% 


of teachers felt it ‘average’ and 21% of teachers felt it ‘less effective’(see Table No.4.12). 


Thus they opined that the in-service trainings were effective in the questionnaire. But, in 
the interview, most of the teachers aired their dissatisfaction about trainings. They 
complained that trainings were not useful because the resource persons told about 


grammar only, which was not useful for learners. They were in need of training which 
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helps them to teach the syllabus (DVD |-2008/09-Gulbarga/Bagalkot-1-1.1- 0:00:01to 
0:16:30). In Mysore district, for the sake of tribal learners, an NGO ‘Education and 
Technology Service Ltd., Mumbai’, had given them training in English language teaching 
(DVD 5- 2009/10 -5.1- 25:27 to 41:50 and 5.2- 00:01 to 02:33). Most of the private and 
un-aided school teachers complained that they had no provision for attending the training. 
They urged the government not to differentiate between the teachers on the basis of 
school managements. Most of the teachers from all sectors requested the Government to 
recruit special English Language Teachers as in high schools. Actually, the teachers are 
not trained in speaking English. But, they are forced to follow some methods in English 
teaching. Thus, the opinions as given in the questionnaires and as expressed in the 


interviews were mismatching. It needs further investigation. 


Analysis of the opinions on testing and evaluation 


Assessment is used to mean all those activities the teacher performs to get feedback on 
his/her teaching, the learner’s learning and the relevance of the teaching learning 
materials. Assessment is also one of the ways for the learner to understand what he/she 


has learnt and to measure his/her success in learning. The teachers want to test 


e tosee ifthe learners have understood what they have been teaching 
e to see if their achievement levels have increased 
e to give feedback to the learners, parents and other concerned authorities about 


their performances 


Considering above notions, a question was given on testing and evaluation of the learners 
at the primary level relating with English language in the teachers’ questionnaire. Most of 
the teachers that is 49% of the teachers said that the teaching of English should be 
informal, recreational and an enjoyable exercise. So, apart from the formal tests, they are 
in favour of oral tests. 19% of the teachers opined that testing, in one form or the other, 


was necessary even at the primary level. Only this can bring some kind of seriousness 
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and purpose to the whole process of learning and teaching English at the primary 
classroom. But 32% of the teachers felt that testing should be optional and should 
depend on the situation of the class and on the teacher concerned (see Table No.4.13). 


At the time of their interviews, some of the teachers opined that they used to conduct 
examinations for the sake of parents as they wanted to know the performance of their 
children in the form of marks not in the form of grade-system (DVD 6- 2009/10 -06- 
30:16 to 43:24). In some of the school the teachers showed me the progress cards of the 
learners where they gave the marks and grades to all the subjects including English 
language subject. It seems to me that the teachers are not following the instruction of the 
policy makers or the guidelines relating to the evaluation. Thus, the opinions as given in 
the questionnaires and as expressed in the interviews are mismatching. It needs further 


investigation. 


Analysis of the opinions on testing areas 


After knowing the teachers’ opinion on testing and evaluation, they were also asked 
‘which skill and language area that they would like to test’ in the primary classes. 57% of 
the teachers are in favour of oral communication, 13% of them want to test only listening 
skill, 21% opined that evaluation of reading and writing skills is necessary and 9% of 
teachers want to test the grammatical and vocabulary knowledge of the learners (see 


Table No.4.14). 


In the guidelines, the policy makers instructed to conduct oral examination for the 
beginners. Most of the teachers are also in favour of testing the oral communication 


skills. So, it matches with the objectives of the curriculum. 
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Analysis of the opinions on inspecting authorities and their inspecting areas 


The teachers were also asked to share their opinion on inspecting authorities. 24% of the 
teachers felt that inspecting personnel look at academic matters, but 72% of them opined 
that they are worried only about administrative matters. But 4% of teachers thought that 
they neither give importance to academic nor administrative matters (see Table No.4.15). 
For the sake of formality, they just visit the schools. Most of the teachers from different 
medium schools opined that inspecting authorities are only worried about administrative 
matters during their visit to the schools. The same opinion emerged at the time of 
interviewing the teachers. According to 22% of the teachers the inspecting personnel give 
importance to the attendance and punctuality of the teachers, 33% of the teachers opine 
that they inspect the maintenance of records of the school, 23% of the teachers opine that 
they observe the classroom practices, 17% of the teachers express that the inspecting 
personnel give the guidance if they ask and 5% of the teachers opine that they interact 


with the teachers as a resource person (see Table No.4.16). 


So, most of the teachers were dissatisfied about the work of inspecting authorities. They 
expected the guidance from the inspecting authorities. But, the inspecting authorizes were 
busy in paper work related to plan. The same opinion was reflected at the time of 


interviewing teachers. 


Conclusion 


I have already stated my intention in the beginning of this chapter that I want to know the 
proficiency of the teachers and see if they are competent to teach the English language or 
not, if they understood the plan of implementation of the policy of English language 
teaching thoroughly or not; and the circumstances under which they teach. With regard to 
the teachers’ educational qualification, 67% of the teachers have more qualification than 
the minimum necessary qualification. The proficiency level of the learners in South and 
East-Karnataka is more than the other regions. But, with regard to the habits of the 


teachers, the regional language seems to be exerting big influence on their reading habit. 
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The reading habit in English is very less which seems to have some effect on teaching 
levels and competency of the teacher. Teachers, who read more in English, seem to be 


more aware of the issues and are capable to doing justice to the plan. 


Most of the teachers found the resource books to be difficult in the beginning. After, 
getting the revised version of resource books, they were satisfied to some extent. 
Actually, the teachers are not trained in speaking English, but they are forced to follow 
some methods in English teaching. So, identification and writing of alphabet is being 
encouraged in the classroom. A sense of ‘time and space’ is taught to the learners in 
every classroom. Though, except TPR activities and reciting rhymes, all other segments 
that the teachers practice in the classroom is against the prescribed curriculum. The 
teachers opined that the in-service trainings were effective in the questionnaire. But, in 
the interview, most of the teachers were dissatisfied about trainings. With regard to the 
testing and evaluation, most of the teachers told that they used to conduct examinations 
for the sake of parents as they wanted to know the performance of their children in the 
form of marks and not in the form of grade-system. It seems me that the teachers are not 


following the instruction of the policy makers or the guidelines relating to the evaluation. 


Thus, the opinions of the teachers as given in the questionnaires and as expressed in the 
interviews are mismatching. It needs further investigation. And moreover, there is no co- 
ordination between the teacher community and inspecting authorities. Most of the 
teachers were dissatisfied with the work of inspecting authorities. They expected 
guidance from the inspecting authorities. According to them the inspecting authorities are 
busy in administrative matters than academic matters. Similar opinion emerged during 


the time interview with the teachers. 
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Chapter 5 
Profile of the Stakeholders 


After looking at the personal profile of the teachers, it is necessary to understand a little 
bit about the stakeholders. Therefore, in this chapter, I concentrate on the profile of the 
parents and the learners. The profile is culled out from the information collected through 
the questionnaire. My intention here is to know the status and eligibility of the learners 
and see if they are competent to learn the English language or not. 


1 


In the first section, I present the personal profile based on the personal information about 
the parents and the learners with graphical representations by looking at factors like 
gender, age, educational qualifications, caste, occupations, income and hobbies. An 


overview of my respondents is given below. 
Personal profile of the parents 


Distribution of the parents based on locations: The table below shows that 33% of the 
parents are from the rural areas, 47% of the parents are from urban areas and 20% of the 
parents are from other areas such as slums located in urban areas, tribal, hatties and 


lambani tandas. 


Table No: 5.1. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on their location 


Sl.No. Area Number of parents and 


percentage 


10 (33%) 


Urban ~ 14 (47%) 
Other areas 6 (20%) 
30 (100%) 
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Graph No: 5.1. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on their location 


Distribution of the parents based on gender factor: The gender of the respondent- 
parents seems to be balanced in the sample taken for the survey i.e., 53% male and 47% 


female. In actual terms it is 16 male and 14 female. 


Table No: 5.2. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on gender factor 


14 (47%) 
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Graph No: 5.2. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on gender factor 


Distribution of the parents based on age factor: With regard to the age factor of the 
parents, the table below shows that 26% of the parents are in the age group of 20 to 30 
years. 30% of them are in the group between 31 to 40 years, 27% of them are in the 
group between 41 to 50 years and 17% of them are above 50 years old. 


Table No: 5.3. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on age factor 


05 (17%) 
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Graph No: 5.3. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on age factor 


Distribution of the parents based on age 
factor 


@ 20to 30 years 
@ 31to 40 years 


@ 41 to 50years 
@ Above SOC years 


Educational qualification of the parents: The below data shows that 23% of parents are. 
illiterate, 17% of them had the schooling below 10" standard, 13% of them completed 
S.S.L.C., 10% of them have passed P.U.C., 20% of parents are under graduates and 17% 


of the parents are post graduates. 


Table No: 5.4. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on their educational 


qualification 


05 (17%) 


Below 10" Std 


03 (10%) 


05 (17%) 
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Graph No: 5.4. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on their educational 
lificati 


The educational background of the parents may reflect in the performance and 


proficiency of learners in English which has to be investigated. 


Occupations of the parents: The below data shows that 20% of the parents are farmers, 
17% of them are craftsmen, 20% of them are government employees, 13% of them are in 
professionals, 17% of parents are doing business and 13% of them are labourers, 


salesmen, representatives, receptionists, vendors and others. 
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Table No: 5.5. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on their occupations 


05 (17%) 


04 (13%) 


04 (13%) 


Graph No: 5.5. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on their occupations 


Distribution of the parents based on caste: The below data shows that 16% of the 
parents belong to general category, 17% of them belong to scheduled castes, 20% of them 
belong to scheduled tribes, 20% of them belong to minority community, and 27% of 


parents belong to other backward communities. 


Table No: 5.6. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on their caste 


30 (100%) 


Graph No: 5.6. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on their caste 
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income of the parents: It is co-related with the data about the occupation of the parents. 
The farmers, craftsmen and other workers had an income less than Rs. 50,000 per annum, 
and they constitute 20% of the sample. The parents who are doing business had an 
income of | lakh yearly, and they constitute 33% of the sample. 27% of the parents had 
an income of 2 lakhs and they were working in government sectors. 20% of the parents 


who are in various professions had an income of more than 2 lakhs. 


Table No: 5.7. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on their income 


Graph No: 5.7. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on their income 
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Personal profile of the learners 


After knowing the personal profile of the parents, let me present the personal profile of 
the learners. My intention here is to know the status and eligibility of the learners and to 


see if they are competent to learn the English language or not. 


Distribution of the learners based on age factor: The table below shows that 52% of 


the learners were in the age group of 6 to 8 years, and 48% of the learners were in the age 


group of 9 to 13 in the sample selected for the survey. 
Table No: 5.8. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on age factor 


Number of learners and 


percentage 


+4 


6 to 8 years 31 (52%) 


9 to 13 years 29 (48%) 


Total 60 (100%) 
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Distribution of learners based on the gender factor: In terms of gender the sample for 


the survey is exactly balanced with 30 male and 30 female learners. 
Table No: 5.9. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on gender factor 


Number of learners 


and percentage 


30 (50%) 


40) (SOY | 


i otal 60 (100%) 


Graph No: 5.9. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on gender factor 


Learner’s current standard: The table below shows that 23% of the learners were 
studying in the first standard, 17% of the learners were studying in the second standard, 
11% of the learners were studying in the third, 12% of the learners were studying in the 
fourth standard, 15% of the learners were studying in the fifth standard, 10% of the 
learners were studying in the sixth standard and 12% of the learners were in the seventh 
standard. More emphasis was given on the learners of first and second standard in order 


to know the impact of English language learning. 
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Table No: 5.10. Distribution of the respondents (learners) on the basis of learners’ 


current standard 


Number of learners 


fandard and percentage 


First standard 14 (23%) 


Second standard 10 (17%) 


Third standard O07 (11%) 
Fourth standard 07 (12%) 
Fifth standard 09 (15%) 
Sixth standard 06 (10%) 


Seventh standard 07 (12%) 


Graph No: 5.10. Distribution of the respondents (learners) on the basis of learners’ 


current standard 
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Distribution of the learners on the basis of their locations: The table below shows that 
25% of the learners were residing in rural area, 57% of the learners were residing in 
urban area and 18% of the learners were residing in other areas such as slums located in 


urban areas, tribal camps, hatties and lambani tandas. 


Table No: 5.11. Distribution of the respondents (learners) on the basis of their 


locations 


Number of learners 


and percentage 


Rura 


Urban 34 (57%) 


Other areas 1] (18%) 


lotal 60 (100%) 


Graph No: 5.11. Distribution of the respondents (learners) on the basis of their 


locations 
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Medium of instruction of the learners: Relating to the medium of instruction of the 
learners, the table below shows that 53% of the learners chosen for the survey were from 
the Kannada medium schools, 27% of the learners were from the Urdu medium, 6% of 
the learners were from the Marathi medium schools, 7% of the learners were from the 


Telugu medium schools and 7% of the learners were from the Tamil medium schools. 


Table No: 5.12. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the medium of 


instruction 


Viedium of instruction Number of learners 


and percentage 


Kannada 32 (53%) 


Urdu 16 (27%) 
Marathi 04 (6%) 
Telugu 04 (7%) 
Tamil 04 (7%) 


Total 60 (100%) 


Graph No: 5.12. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the medium of 


instruction 
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Educational level of the learner’s father: The below data shows that 25% of the 
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lable No: 5.13. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the educational 


level of the learner’s father 


Educational qualification Number of learners 


of learners’ father and percentage 


Illiterate 


Below 10" class 09 (15%) 


$.S.L.C 09 (15%) 
P.U.C 08 (13%) 
Under graduate 12 (20%) 
Post graduate 07 (12%) 


Total 60 (100%) 


Graph No: 5.13. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the educational 


level of the learner’s father 


Father's Educational Qualification 
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Educational level of the learner’s mother: The below data shows that 40% of the 
learners’ mothers were illiterate, 17% of them had the schooling up to 10" standard or 
less, 20% of them had completed S.S.L.C., 8% of them were P.U.C. educated, 10% of 
them were under graduates and 5% of them were post graduates. When we compare the 
previous set of data that of fathers with that of mothers we find that mothers are less 
educated than the fathers. It may also reflect in the performance and proficiency of 
learners in learning of English language from standard | to 7. 


Table No: 5.14. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the educational 
level of the learner’s mother 


10 (17%) 
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Graph No: 5.14. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the educational 
level of the learner’s mother 


Occupation of the learner’s father: The table below shows that 25% of the learners’ 
fathers were farmers, 15% of them were craftsmen, 15% of them were government 
employees, 13% of them were carrying out business, 20% of them were in professions 
like medicine and engineering, 12% of them were in professions like labourers, salesmen, 


representative, receptionist, vendors and others. 
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Table No: 5.15. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the occupation 
of the learner’s father 


Graph No: 5.15. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the occupation 


of the learner’s father 


Occupation of the learners' fathers 
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Occupation of the learner’s mother: The below data shows that 45% of the learners’ 
mothers were house-wives, 25% of them were craftswomen, 15% of them were 


government employees, 10% of them were doing business and 5% of them were doctors 


and engineers. 


Table No: 5.16. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the occupations 
of the learners’ mother 


Mother’s Occupation Number of learners 


and percentage 


Graph No: 5.16. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the occupations 


of the learners’ mother 
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Size of the learner’s family: As the table below shows that the 22% of the learners were 
residing in a three member family, 48% of the learners were residing in a family 
consisting of 3 to 5 members, 22% of the learners were residing in a family of 5 to 8 


members and 8% of the learners were in joint families where there were more than 8 


members. 


Table No: 5.17. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the size of the 


family 


29 (22%) 


g 3 to 5 members 


| 6 to 8 members 13 (8%) 
= naas dian 6 teanbers 05 (22%) 
—_ Total 60 (100%) 


Graph No: 5.17. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the size of the 


family 


Size of the family 
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Story listeners: The table below shows that 55% of the learners in my sample were not 
in touch with stories. 45% of them knew the meaning of story and they were acquainted 
with stories in their home language at their homes. | enquire about this aspect in order to 
know whether the learners had the habit of listening to stories or not as English language 


teaching from the first standard begins with the narration of stories. 


Table No: 5.18. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the habit of 
listening to stories 


Story listening Number of learners 


and percentage 


27 (45%) 


| 33 (55%) | 


Graph No: 5.18. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the habit of 


listening to stories 
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Enroliment in Private classes: The table below shows that 48% of the learners were 
enrolled in private classes apart from school tuition and 52% of them solely depended on 


classroom tuition. Most of the learners who were taking the private classes were from 


urban area. It was very less in rural and other areas. 


Table No: 5.19. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the enrollment 
in private classes 


Graph No: 5.19. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the enrollment 


in private classes 
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General profile of the learners’ parents 


The data shows that 40% of the learners’ mothers were illiterate (see Table No.5.14) and 
25 % of the learners’ fathers were illiterate, 32% of the parents had the schooling up to 
10” standard or less, 35% of them had completed §.S.L.C., 21% of them had completed 
P.U.C., 30% of them were under graduates and 17% of them were post graduates (see 
Table No.5.13). In comparison mothers were less educated than fathers. 55% of the 
learners in my sample were not in touch with stories. 45% of them knew the meaning of 
story and they knew some stories in their home language at their homes (see Table 
No.5.18). But, teaching English language from the first standard begins with story telling. 
So, it seems to me that the teaching of English begins with an unfamiliar way of teaching 


process for at least half of the students. 


2 


Language profile of the Stakeholders 


After knowing the personal profile of the stakeholders, let me examine the language 
profile of the stakeholders. My intention here is to know the language competencies of 
the parents, teachers and students and see if this factor helps in acquiring English 
language in a formal classroom setup. Another objective of this question is to know 
whether the stakeholders have knowledge of English language or not, which enables me 


to know its impact on English language teaching/learning. 


1. Language profile of the teachers: Most of the teachers are multi-lingual. As the table 
below shows, 51% of the teachers know three languages, 31% of them know two 
languages and 18% of them know more than three languages. The teachers who are 
working in the border areas know more languages. Here, known languages mean the 


languages known in terms of speaking, writing and reading. 
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lable No: 5.20. Distribution of respondents (teachers) based on the number of 


languages known 


00 (0%) 

31 (31%) 

51 (51%) 
Knowing more than 3 languages 18 (18%) 
Total | 100 (100%) 


Graph No: 5.20. Distribution of respondents (teachers) based on the number of 


known languages 


Known languages 


* Knowing 1 language Knowing 2 languages 


f Knowing 3 languages Knowing more than 3 languages 
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Language profile of the teachers Comparing Kannada and English competency 
levels: It would be useful to compare the competency levels of teachers in Kannada and 
English in order to understand the competency level of the teachers in English. The table 
below shows that 96% of the teachers are capable of reading Kannada, 95% of them also 
write in it and 100% of them use the language while speaking. But, though 100% of the 
teachers claim that they can read and write English, when it comes to speaking only 79% 


of the teachers surveyed claimed that they can speak in that language. 


Table No: 5.21. Language profile of the teachers based on comparison of 
competencies in Kannada and English language 


lotal No. | Kannada language Knglish language 


of 


ws a Sa 


100 96 (96%) 95(95%) 100(100%) 100 (100%) 100 
(100%) 


Graph No: 5.21. Language profile of the teachers based on comparison between 
Kannada and English language 
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The above fact indicates that this lack of competency in speaking English which is also 
the self-perception of the teachers is going to reflect in the way they are going to teach 
spoken English or English through spoken form. That is why most of the teachers read in 
English and when it comes to speaking to students predominantly use translation into 
Kannada as a method while teaching English. 


2. Language profile of the parents 


After looking at the language proficiency of the teachers, let me examine the language 
profile of the parents. Most of the parents are multi-lingual like teachers. Here, only 13% 
of the parents are monolingual, while 27% of them are bilinguals, 33% of them are 
conversant in three languages, 20% of them knew four languages and interestingly 7% of 
them were polyglots who knew more than 4 languages. 


Table No: 5.22. Language profile of the parents 
Knowing 2 languages 08 (27%) — 


Total 30 (100%) 
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Graph No: 5.22. Language profile of the parents 


If we look at the curve in the above graph which indicates the number of parents and the 
number of languages that they speak it is in the form of an inverse parabola. That is the 
number of monolinguals and polyglots who know more than 4 languages are almost on 
the same level forming the two ends of the curve. The peak point in the curve represents 
the majority i.e. those parents who are trilingual. The graph indicates that the majority of 
the parents are tri-lingual, while bi-lingual and those who speak 4 languages are average 


in number. 


3. Language profile of the learners 


After looking at the language proficiency of the teachers and the parents, let me examine 
the language profile of the learners by looking at the languages that they know and the 


domains in which they use those languages. 
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Use of languages at home: The table below shows that 52% of the learners use the 
language of home to communicate at their homes, 8% of them use English language to 
some extent at their homes, 40% of the learners speak in other languages like Urdu, 
Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, Lambani, Tulu, Yarava, Konkani, Soliga, Jenu Kuruba and 
Kadu Kuruba languages. It shows that every learner is in multi-lingual environment. But 


the usage of English seems to be very low compared to other languages. 


Table No: 5.23. Learners’ use of languages at home 


Sl.No. | Languages at home | Number of learners 
| 
and percentage | 


31(52%) 


05 (8%) 
24 (40%) 
60 (100%) 


Na ee ooo i a a a ee 
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Male learners seem to be claiming that they use English language more at homes than the 
female learners. The percentage is 10 and 7 respectively. The learners who are studying 
at the V, VI and VII standard use English language more at their homes compared to the 
other class learners i.e., 11%, 17% and 43%. The learners who are studying below V 
standard do not use English at their homes. Urdu and Marathi medium learners use more 
English language at their homes that is 25% each. But, we cannot find the same situation 
in other medium learners. The learners whose fathers are highly educated (Post- 
graduates) and are multi-lingual use English language at their homes and their percentage 
is 71. But, it is not seen in the other families. The learners whose mothers are highly 
educated (Post-graduates) and are multi-lingual use English language at their homes and 
their percentage is 67. It is less in the families where mothers have completed S.S.L.C 


and P.U.C. only. The percentage ranges from 8 to 40 respectively. 


Thus, we can see that the learners who are in the beginning stages of their schooling use 
less English language at their homes. The learners who are multi-lingual and whose 
parents are highly educated use English language more than that of other learners at 
home. And male learners seem to be claiming more use of English language at their 


homes than female learners. 


Use of languages outside the home: As the table below shows, 53% of the learners 
speak or communicate in their home language out-side of their home, such as with 
neighbours, in social functions, in sports ground, etc. 27% of them speak in English 
language in these domains. 20% of them use other languages like Urdu, Marathi, Tamil, 
Telugu, Lambani, Tulu, Yarava, Konkani, Soliga, Jenu Kuruba and Kadu Kuruba 


language in these domains for the purpose of communication. 
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Table No: ‘ 
No: 5.24. Learners’ use of languages outside their home environment 


Po English language 16 (27%) 


More male learners use English language outside of their home compared to that of 
female learners. The percentage is 30 and 23 respectively. The learners whose fathers are 
farmers, craftsmen, government employees, businessmen and professionals use English at 
out-side, i.e., 20%, 22%, 67%, 25% and 25% respectively. The learners whose parents 
are government employees seem to be using English outside their home environment as 
their percentage stands at 67. 
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Use of languages at schools: As the table below shows, 54% of the learners speak or 
communicate in their home language at the schools, 33% of them use English language 
for communication, and 13% of them use other languages like Urdu, Marathi, Tamil, 
Telugu, Lambani, Tulu, Yarava, Konkani, Soliga, Jenu Kuruba and Kadu Kuruba for 


Male learners use English language more at their schools than the female learners. The 
percentage is 37 and 30. More learners from city and town areas use English language 
for communication at their schools i.e., 75% while in general only 37% learners use 
English for communication at schools. When we come to the learners of villages and 
other areas like slums, hatties and camps using English for communication at schools, the 
number is very less. 


Table No: 5.25. Learners’ use of languages at their schools 
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Graph No: 5,25. Learners’ use of languages at their schools 


Outcome 


From the above data, we can come to the conclusion that most of the teachers are multi- 
lingual. Here, I compared between Kannada and English language competencies of the 
teachers and the result shows that there is a gap between the percentage of teachers who 
can speak English and those who can speak Kannada. While 100% of teachers claim that 
they can speak in Kannada, the number of teachers who can speak in English is 79%; 
though these teachers claim that (that is 100% claim) they can read and write in English 
(see Table No.5.20 and 5.21). If the teachers who self-proclaim in a public survey that 
they can not speak in English are assigned the task of teaching English from First 
standard in the spoken form, what would be the fate of the objectives for which the policy 
of teaching English from first standard was introduced is anybody’s guess. That is why 


most of the teachers use translation into Kannada as a method while teaching English 


language. 


Most of the parents are also multi-lingual. Here, 13% of the parents knew only one 
language, 27% of them knew two languages, 33% of them knew three languages, 20% of 
them knew four languages and 7% of them knew more than four languages (see Table 
No.5.22). Most of the parents agreed that they could speak those languages but could not 
write and read them. 
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100% of the learners communicate in home language at their homes, 8% of them use 
English language for communication at homes and 40% of the learners communicate in 
other languages (see Table No.5.23, 5.24 and 5.25). It shows that most of the learners are 
in multi-lingual environment. But there is a lack of environment of English language and 
its use in home, school and outside. Male learners, the learners from the urban area, the 
learners whose parents are highly educated, multilingual and working in government 
sectors, business persons and professionals seem to be using English language for 


communication in more number of domains compared to others. 
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After sketching the personal profile and language profile of the stakeholders in the first 
and the second section of this chapter, in the third section, | want to understand the use of 
English language by teachers, students and parents for various purposes. This helps us to 


get an idea of the environment in which teaching of English happens. 


1. Use of English by Teachers 


Mass Media and Teachers: At the table below shows, most of the teachers, i.e., 69% of 
them read newspapers and magazines and listen to audio and watch television. Among 
the teacher respondents 7% of the teachers read news papers and magazines, 4% of them 


listen to audio and watch television and 20% of them participate in sports and cultural 


activities. 
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Table No: 5.26. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on the use of mass 


media 


Hobbies Number of teachers 
No. and percentage 


Listening to radio and watching TV 04 (4%) 


Other hobbies 20 (20%) 


Graph No: 5.26. Distribution of the respondents (teachers) based on _ their 


interaction with mass media 
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Most of the teachers, i.e., 93% read in the regional language, Kannada and 57% of 
teachers read newspapers and magazines in English. 15% read in Hindi, 07% in Marathi, 
08% in Telugu. If we look at the region-wise distribution of figures related to reading 
habit in English, 45% of teachers in North-Karnataka read in English, in South-Karnataka 
it is 75%, in Middle-Karnataka it is 40%, in West-Karnataka it is 45% and in East- 
Karnataka it is 80%. All the teachers listen to radio and watch television in regional 
language. If we look at region-wise distribution of their interaction with audio-visual 
media the figures are thus: 55% of teachers in North-Karnataka listen to radio and watch 
and television in English, in South-Karnataka it is 65%, in Middle-Karnataka it is 45%, in 
West Karnataka it is 40% and in East-Karnataka it is 60%. Overall, habit of reading in 
English seems to be more than the habit of listening /watching Audio-visual material. 
That is they seem to be using English only for reading i.e., interacting with written 
material rather than spoken variety that they might encounter in audio-visual medium. 
But now these teachers are expected to teach speaking skills to students from first 


standard. 
2. English media and parents 


If we look at the where and how parents encounter English in their life, especially 
through the media, it gives us an idea about what kind of language environment exists at 


the homes for these students. 


Use of mass media: The questionnaire had items to check whether the parents read 
anything in English, watch anything in English and listen to anything in English. As the 
table below shows, 27% of the parents have the habit of reading newspapers and 
magazines, 13% of them have the habit of listening/watching audio-visual media, 37% of 
them are in the habit of reading, listening and watching, and 23% of them have other 
hobbies. But most of these activities are carried out in regional language. Hardly do they 
happen in English. In general we can say that the atmosphere at home obtained through 
the language habit of the parents is not so conducive for the learners to acquire English. It 


leaves only the classroom as the sole place where they get exposure to English language. 
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Table No: 5.27. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on use of mass 
media 


Hobbies Number of parents 


and percentage 


1 Reading news papers, magazines 08 (27%) 
2 Listening to radio, watching TV 04 (13%) 
3 Both 11 (37%) 
4 Other hobbies 07 (23%) 
Total 30 (100%) 


Graph No: 5.27. Distribution of the respondents (parents) based on mass media 


Most of the parents, i.e., 77% of them read, write and watch television in the regional 
language, especially Kannada, 30% of claim that they have the habit of reading, listening 
and watching programmes in English language and 43% of them are in touch with 


reading, listening and watching programmes in other languages, such as Urdu, Marathi, 
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Hindi, Tamil and Telugu. 23% of them did not mention their hobbies. In comparison 
between English and the regional language, the regional language environment dominates 
the English language environment at homes. 


Use of English language: The table below shows that among the parents, 16% use 
English language at their homes and during their interaction in the neighbourhood and at 
social gatherings. 27% of them use it in their work places, 17% of them use it at their 
children’s school and 40% of the parents inform us that they never use English and a few 
of them openly admitted that they fear speaking in English. 


Table No: 5.28. Parents’ use of English language 


language 
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Parents’ use of English Language based on domains of language use and location: 
As the graph below shows, 50% of the parents from village area never use English 
language in their life. In remaining 50%, 10% of the parents use English language at 
home and in social gatherings, 10% at working place and 30% of them use it in their 
children’s school. 50% of the parents from town area also never use English language. 
Remaining 50%, 33% use it at working place and 17% of them use it at their children’s 
school. 25% of the parents from city area never use English language. In remaining 75%, 
37% of the parents use English language at home and in social gatherings and 38% of 
them use it at their working place. 33% of the parents from other areas never use English 
language anywhere in their life. In remaining 67%, 17% of the parents use English 
language at home and in social gatherings, 33% at working place and 17% of them use it 
in their children’s school. Overall, 40% of the parents never use English. 17% of them 
use at their homes and in social gatherings, 27% of them use at their working places and 


16% of them use in their children’s schools. 


Graph No: 5.29. Parents’ use of English Language on the basis of their locations and 
domain of language use 
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Parents’ use of English Language based on domains of language use and caste: As 
the graph below shows 40% of the parents who belong to general category never use 
English language. In remaining 60%, 20% of the parents use English language at home 
and in social gatherings, 20% of them use it at their working places and 20% of them use 
it at their work place. 20% of the parents who belong to scheduled castes never use 
English language in their life. Remaining 20% of them use it at their homes and in social 
gatherings, 40% of them use it at their work place and 20% of them use it in children’s 
schools. 83% of the parents who belong to the scheduled tribes never use English 
language. Remaining 17% of them use it at their children’s schools. 17% of the parents 
who belong to the minority communities never use English language. 33% of them use 
English language at their homes and in social gatherings and 50% of them use it at their 
work place. 37% of the parents who belong to the other backward communities never use 
English language. Remaining 13% of the parents use it at their homes and social 
gatherings, 25% of them use at their work place and 25% of the parents use it at their 


children’s schools. 


Graph No: 5.30. Parents’ use of English Language on the basis of domains of 


language use and their caste 
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Parents’ use of English Language based on domain of language use and their 
income: As the graph below shows 50% of the parents who have below Rs.50,000 
income per year never use English language in their life. In remaining 50%, 33% of the 
parents use English language at their working places and 17% of them use it at their 
children’s schools. 30% of the parents who have income between Rs.50,000 to 1 lakh 
never use English language. In remaining 70%, 20% of them use it at their homes and in 
social gatherings, 30% of them use it at their work place and 20% of them use it in their 
children’s schools. 50% of the parents who have income between Rs. | lakh to 2 lakh 
never use English language. Remaining 13% of them use it at their homes and in social 
gatherings, 25% at their work place and 12% of them use it at their children’s schools. 
33% of the parents who have more than 2 lakh income never use English language. 33% 
of them use English language at their homes and in social gatherings, 17% of them use it 


at their work place and at their children’s schools respectively. 


Graph No: 5.31. Parents’ use of English Language on the basis of domain of 


language use and their income 
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Parents’ use of English Language based on their knowledge of other languages: The 
graph below shows that 75% of the parents who are monolinguals never use English 
language. That is the monolingual parents are not English speakers. In remaining 25%, all 
the parents use English language at their children’s schools. 62% of the parents who are 
bilinguals never use English language that is their bilingualism is not related to English, 
but may be related to their home language (which is other than Kannada) and the regional 
language which is generally Kannada. In remaining 38%, 13% of them use it at their 
homes and in social gatherings and 25% of them use it at their work place. 30% of the 
parents who are trilingual never use English language in their life. In remaining 70%, 
20% of them use it at their homes and in social gatherings, 20% at their work place and 
30% of them use it at their children’s schools. 17% of the parents who know 4 languages 
never use English language. 33% of them use English language at their homes and in 
social gatherings, 33% of them use it at their work place and 17% of them use it at their 
children’s schools. All the parents who know more than 4 languages use English 


language at their working places. 


Graph No: 5.32.Parents’ use of English Language based on their knowledge of other 
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Outcome 


| would like to conclude by saying that the regional language seems to have a big 
influence on reading habit. The reading habit in English seems to be relatively less or nil 
in most of the cases even among trilingual speakers. Overall, reading habit in English 
seems to be better than that of watching/listening to audio-visual media among the 


teachers (see Table No. 5.26). 


The questionnaire had items to check whether the parents read anything in English, watch 
anything in English and listen anything in English. Most of the parents, i.e., 44% read, 
write and watch television in the regional language, that is Kannada. 17% of them have 
acquaintance with English language and 25% are in touch with other languages, such as 
Urdu, Marathi, Hindi, Tamil and Telugu. 14% of them did not mention their hobbies (see 
Table No.5.27). It informs us that the learners of non English medium schools do not 
have an atmosphere of English available to them at their homes. 27% of the parents are in 
the habit of reading newspapers and magazines, 13% of them are in the habit of listening, 
and watching television, 37% of them are in the habit of reading, listening and watching, 
23% of them have other hobbies (see Table No.5.27). From, the previous data we knew 
that only 30% of the parents are acquainted with English language. Among them, 23% 
use English at their homes and in their neighbourhood. 43% of them use it at social 
gatherings, 50% use it at their work places, 47% use it at their children’s school and 23% 
of the parents told that they know English but afraid of using it. 40% of the parents never 
use English language (see Table No.5.28). The parents who belong to general category, 
scheduled tribes and other backward classes use less Engiish than the parents of 
scheduled castes; this seems to be a surprise discovery and needs some more 
investigation or it might be peculiar to our sample data (see Graph No.5.30). The parents 
who had high income use more English language in their life (see Graph No.5.31). The 
parents who are multilingual use more English language than that of other parents who 


are mono or bilingual (see Graph No.5.32). 
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3. Use of English language by Learners 


Influence of mass media: The table below shows that the learners are in touch with 
audio-visual media such as television, mobile and radio. 40% of them are more 
acquainted with TV and radio, 39% of them have an average acquaintance, 18% of them 


have less acquaintance and 3% of them have no acquaintance with mass media. 


Table No: 5.29. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the acquaintance 


with mass media 


SI. No. Acquaintance with mass | Number of learners 


media 


and percentage 


Graph No: 5.33. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the 


acquaintance with mass media 
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Female learners seem to have more acquaintance with mass media than the male learners, 
i.e., 37% and 43% respectively. But, at the average acquaintance, male learners have 
more acquaintance than female. The difference is 10%. The learners who are studying in 
the I, Il, VI and VII standards have more acquaintance with the mass medias compared to 
the other class learners, i.e., at 79%, 40%, 33% and 43% respectively. But, at the average 
level, Ill, 1V, V and VI standard learners have been acquainted with medias, i.e., at 57%, 
57%, 56% and 50% respectively. Village learners have more acquaintance with mass 
media than others, i.e., 87%. The learners from the town, city and other areas have the 
acquaintance with mass media at the average level, i.e., 53%, 47% and 46%. The learners 
whose fathers are illiterate have more acquaintance with mass media, i.e., 73%. 67% of 
the learners whose fathers are less educated have more acquaintance with mass media. 
The learners whose fathers are highly educated have also acquaintance with mass media 
i.e., 43%. The learners whose mothers are illiterate have more acquaintance with mass 
media, i.e., 63%. 40% of the learners whose fathers are less educated have more 
acquaintance with mass media. The learners whose mothers are highly educated have 


also more acquaintance with mass media, i.e., 67%. 


- Acquaintance with mass media and English language: The table below shows that the 
learners were in touch with audio-visual materials such as television, mobile and radio. 
100% of them watch the programmes in their home languages, 50% of them listen to the 
programmes in their home language on the radio, 52% of them watch the programmes in 
English language, 32% of them listen to the programmes in Engiish language on the radio 
and 60% of them watch the programmes in other languages, 18% of them listen to 
programmes in other languages on the radio. It shows that there is less English language 


environment at their homes comparing to the other language environments available to 


them. 
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Table No: 5.30. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the acquaintance 


with mass media and English language 
Number of learners and 
percentage 


a = 


Graph No: 5.34. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on_ the 
acquaintance with television and radio 


Reading materials at home: The table below shows that the learners are in touch with 
reading materials such as books, magazines and newspapers. 20% of them have more 
reading materials at home, 33% of them have average materials, 22% of them have less 


reading materials and 25% of them have no reading materials at their homes. 
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Table No: 5.31. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the reading 
materials at home 


Reading materials at home Number of learners 


and percentage 


Graph No: 5.35. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the reading 


materials at home 
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English language reading materials at home: As the table below shows learners are in 
touch with reading materials, such as books, magazines and news papers. 100% of them 
read books in the regional languages, 52% of them read magazines and 27% of them read 
news papers in their regional language. 7% of them read books in the English language, 
5% of them read magazines in English and 8% of them read news papers in English 
language. 8% of them read books in other languages, 12% of them read magazines and 
20% of them read news papers in other languages. It shows that there is less exposure to 
English language materials in their personal and academic contexts. 


Table No: 5.32. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the reading 
materials at home given region wise 


Reading materials at Number of learners and percentage 


learners’ home 


Graph No: 5.36. Distribution of the respondents (learners) based on the reading 
materials at home given region-wise 
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67% of the learners who are residing in villages have no reading materials at their homes. 
40% of the learners who are residing in towns have no reading materials at their homes, 
32% of the learners who are residing in cities have no reading materials at their homes 
and 36% of the learners who are residing at other places have no reading materials at 
their homes. 100% of the learners whose fathers are illiterate have no reading materials 
at their homes. 67% of the learners whose fathers are less educated have reading 
materials at the average level. 55% of the learners whose mothers are illiterate have no 
reading materials at their homes. 40% of the learners whose mothers are less educated 


have reading materials at the average level. 
Outcome 


Learners are in touch with audio-visual media such as television, mobile and radio. 100% 
of them watch the programmes in their home languages. 50% of them listen to the 
programmes in their home language on radio and 60% of them watch the programmes in 
other languages (see Table No.5.30). It shows that there is less English language 
environment available to them. In total, learners seem to be in touch with audio-visual 
media such as television, mobile and radio. 40% of them have more acquaintance with 
TV and radio, 39% of them have an average acquaintance, 18% of them have less 
acquaintance and 3% of them have no acquaintance with mass Medias (see Table 
No.5.29). Female learners, the learners who were studying at lower classes from I to IV, 
the learners from the village areas and the learners whose parents were illiterate had more 


acquaintance with the mass media. 


Learners are in touch with reading materials, such as books, magazines and news papers. 
100% of them have books in the regional languages, 52% of them have magazines and 
27% of them have news papers in their regional language. 7% of them have books in the 
English language, 5% of them have magazines and 8% of them have news papers in 
English language. 8% of them have books in the other languages, 12% of them have 
magazines and 20% of them have news papers in other languages (see Table No.5.31 and 
5.32). The learners from village and the learners whose parents are illiterate have less 


reading materials than others. 
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Conclusion 


Most of the learners in my sample were not in touch with stories. But, teaching English 
language from the first standard begins with story telling. So, it seems to me that the 
teaching of English begins with an unfamiliar method. 


The learners who are the beginners use English language less at their homes. The learners 
who are multi-lingual and whose parents are highly educated use English more often than 
that of other learners. Most of the learners are in multi-lingual environment. But there is a 
lack of environment of English language and its use at home, school and outside. The 
learners from the urban area, the learners whose parents are highly educated and working 
in government sectors, business persons, doctors and engineers use English language 


more at their homes, schools and outside than the other learners. 


Totally, through this data, we come to know that the exposure to English language is very 
less in the stakeholders’ environment; even through they welcome the Government’s 


decision of implementing English language teaching from the first standard in Karnataka. 
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Chapter 6 


Ethnographic Study of the Classroom in Comparison with the 
Objectives of the Curriculum 


In this chapter, | draw upon my ethnographic fieldwork to make observations on what is 
happening inside the classrooms. My intention here is to evaluate whether the teachers 
follow the procedure as stated in the resource books or not. If not I am interested in 
looking at what method or procedure they are following, and what impact these methods 
and procedures are having on the objectives envisioned at the introduction of the policy 
of teaching English as a language from the first standard.. This chapter answers the main 
research question of the study, that is, to ascertain whether the teaching of English 
language at the first standard level is fulfilling “the objective/s” for which it was 
introduced or not. For this reason, | have carried out an ethnographic study of the actual 
class room teaching in the non-English medium schools. It also serves some of the 


objectives of my study: 


e whether the implementation of teaching of English from the first 
standard is moving in the direction of the goals set or not 
e and if the set goals are not being met then what factors are responsible 


for it. 


The ethnographic observation of classroom proceedings (the response of the pupils to the 
teaching of English language) is primarily done to see whether the goals envisioned by 


the policy makers are achieved or not. 
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In the first phase of my survey during 2008-09, I observed 47 classes. The following 
analysis has been done on the basis of my fieldwork observations, notes and videotaped 


materials. 


Videotaped materials and field observations have been quite enlightening. | was at a 
Kannada medium private school in Hungund city, Bagalkot district. I observed the 
second standard class. The teacher began the class with reciting rhymes. Then he 
introduced the names of animals and categorized them into wild and pet animals by 
putting questions to the learners. Learners were interested in the identification of animals. 
Then, he moved towards the story, “Lion and the Mouse”. When he started narrating, the 
students cried that it was narrated already but ignoring the students he continued the 
narration in Kannada translation. He used the method of teaching language through 
reading - loud reading by the teacher and learners simply imitate and follow the reading 
by repeating whatever the teacher has read in chorus. Throughout his teaching he never 
used blackboard or any teaching-learning materials (DVD 1-2008/09-Bagalkot-01- 
0:21:04to 0:48:24). 


Then I visited one of the Government Urdu Primary schools at Hungund town in 
Bagalkot district. There I observed the fifth standard class. The teacher and the students 
welcomed me. The teacher began the class with Total Physical Response (TPR) activities 
like, ‘sit down, stand up, come here, close the book,’ etc. After it, the learners were told 
to read alphabet loudly. Then, she asked the questions to the learners regarding their 
names, names of their parents, villages, identification of colours and parts of body. By 
showing pictures and things she asked questions in Urdu language like ‘murgi ki kya 
bolti in Angreji?’ and expected the answers in English language. Like this, she taught 
English through Urdu translation. When I requested her to narrate a story in English, she 
tried but could not finish it (DVD 1-2008/09-Gulbarga/Bagalkot-1-1.1- 0:00:01to 


0:16:30). 
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It was one of the Government Higher Primary schools at Hungund taluk in Bagalkot 
district. It was a Lambani tanda. There | observed the first standard class. The class began 
with TPR activities by the teacher. Then learners sang the rhymes accompanied by their 
body actions. The teacher was ready to narrate the story of ‘Pied Pepper’, but the students 
were unable to find out the unit in the activity books. Then the teacher helped them. He 
first introduced the content words with meanings in Kannada language before narrating 
the story and drew some pictures on the chalkboard related to the story and later went on 
to narrate the story. After the narration, he tried his best in order to provide the 
knowledge on comparisons. He used the objects available in the classroom and asked 
questions like, “Which is the biggest chalk?” The students were given applause as reward 
for right answers. There, he used live examples. While narrating the story he also adopted 
the translation method as a narrative strategy. Afterwards, he allowed the learners to 
readout the content words (DVD _ 1-2008/09-Gulbarga/Bagalkot-3-1.5- 0:00:01to 
0:36:08). 


In one of the Government Higher Primary Schools located at the village in Hungund 
taluk in Bagalkot district | observed the third standard class. Here the teacher began his 
class with TPR activities. The teacher took a position in the middle of the circle formed 
by the learners and began to recite rhymes. Through his actions and gestures, he allowed 
the learners to guess the names of animals. Before narrating the story, “The Tortoise and 
the Swans’, he drew some pictures on the chalkboard which were related to the story 
like, moon, hills, clouds, birds, etc., and prepared them to the story. He encouraged 
learners with claps and also by praising them (DVD1-2008/09-Gulbarga/Bagalkot-3-1.5- 
0:36:10 to 0:57:08). 


In Gulbarga district, I visited one of the Government Higher Urdu Schools at Shorapur. | 
observed the third standard class. The teacher began the class by showing objects and 
asking related questions. She introduced the concept of ‘this and that’. Then she taught 
them identification of colours, vegetables, names of days, months of the year and parts of 
the body. She asked questions in Urdu like ‘Doodh ki kya bolti?’ and expected the 


learners to answer in English. Then, she introduced the names of animals through the 
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charts. The students were allowed to identify the alphabets (DVD_ 1-2008/09- 
Gulbarga/Bagalkot-1-1.1- 0:00:01to 0:42:03). 


At Shorapur in Gulbarga district | also visited a private Higher Primary School where | 
observed the fourth standard Class. The teacher began his class by drawing some pictures. 
And sometimes by showing actual objects, he tried to help the learners in identifying the 
objects in English. He told the learners in Kannada that “English should be taught in 
English”! Then, he proceeded with the recitation of rhymes. He wrote some words on the 
chalkboard and told the learners to read them. Then, he taught them simple sentences 
with Kannada translation. The students in the class were multi-lingual. Most of the 
learners expressed that English was easy for them. After the lesson, the teacher shared his 
dissatisfaction with the resource books and stressed the need to include the local stories 
as he felt that only then can the learners easily grasp English otherwise it would be 
difficult. Children were already using English words in their conversation (DVD 1- 
2008/09-Gulbarga-1 .6- 0:00:01to 0:27:30). 


Then, | went to observe a class at one of the Government Lower Primary Schools at 
Shorapur taluk in Gulbarga district. It was a Lambani tanda. I observed first standard 
class. The teacher began the class through TPR activates. He instructed the learners in 
Kannada language but they were not able to follow him because Kannada was also a new 
language for them. He played the language game ‘Tiger and Ox’ with the learners. Then, 
the learners produced the arithmetical numbers from 1 to 20 in the form of parrot lesson. 
But they didn’t recognize 18 in the form of written English. Likewise, names of the 
months and weeks were produced by the learners (DVD 2 -2008/09- 00:01 to 28:29). 


Then, I went to a village at Shorapur Taluk in Gulbarga district. There I observed the 
second standard class in Government Primary School where the teacher taught English in 
a more methodological way without using the translation method. He began with TPR 
activities without any actions. But the learners followed it. Then, he asked questions in 
order to make them identify the objects. He narrated a story with actions and miming. He 
made the learners to grasp the language without translation. He ended his teaching by 
reciting rhymes (DVD 2 -2008/09- 33:05 to 50:43). 
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In Bidar district, | went for observing the class at a Private Higher Primary School in a 
village. | observed the third standard class. The teacher began the class with writing 
alphabets, words and told the learners to identify them. Then she narrated the story of 
“Thirsty Crow’ in Kannada translation. At the end of her narration she said, ‘Kage Kathe 
Mugitu’ (End of the story of Crow) (DVD 2 -2008/09- 60:26 to 79:10). 


| observed the fourth standard class at one of the Government Higher Primary schools at 
Sedam Taluk in Bidar District. It was a town area. The teacher began the class by 
reciting rhymes. He gave the instructions in Kannada language and read the text loudly. 
Learners followed it. He used to write the words in capital letters on the chalkboard. He 


used the questioning technique for teaching English (DVD 2 -2008/09- 83:31 to 103:18). 


In the same town, | observed the fourth standard class at one of the private schools. The 
teacher began the class with the lesson ‘Know Me’. Before, teaching the lesson, he asked 
the questions on alphabet. Then, he told the learners to recite a rhyme. He taught the 
concept of ‘this and that’. He encouraged the learners to practice a dialogue in English 
(DVD 2 -2008/09- 104:01 to 126:07). 


Then I went to Mysore district. There, I observed the second standard class at a private 
institution at Sargur in H.D. Kote taluk. The teacher began her class by teaching an 
element of grammar that is, pronouns and their use. She also taught through Kannada 
translation. She took her position amidst the learners and taught them English. She wrote 
using different colours which made the class interesting to the learners (DVD 2 -2008/09- 
126:18 to 147:17). 


In one of the Government Higher Primary Schools at Sagare in H.D. Kote taluk, in the 
class I observed, the teacher began teaching in the third standard class by reciting rhymes 
with actions. She asked questions by showing some painted pictures on walls and tried to 
get answers. Then she used flash cards for identification of letters and names of things. 
She did some TPR activities and asked them to identify parts of the body. Dialogue 


practice was carried out in the class. Then, she narrated a story in Kannada translation 
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“Alibaba and Forty Thieves”. She wrote content words on blackboard (DVD 2 -2008/09- 
151:00 to 175:16). 


Then, | went to Hosahalli to observe the third standard class at one of the private 
institutions in H.D. Kote taluk. The atmosphere there was different as the class rooms 
were not bounded by walls, but classes were conducted in the open air. The teacher began 
his class by asking children to recognize words that were already taught. He taught 
through Kannada translation. Then, he tried to use the faculty of comparison by showing 
actual objects. He told the students to show the big, small, long and short objects. He 
devised the learners into four groups to teach English (DVD 4 -2008/09- 04- 02:29 to 
50:04). 


Then, | went to Davanagere district for my survey. There I observed the fourth standard 
in one of the Government Higher Primary Schools. There, the teacher began the class by 
teaching alphabet and words. She showed some objects and pictures and asked the 
students to recognize them in English. Then, she recited rhymes with some actions which 
involved the use of some parts of the body. She asked the individual learners to identify 
the parts of the body. Then, the learners showed the copy-writing work and she asked 
them to write down their names on the chalkboard. At that time, she rectified the 
mistakes of the students. Learners were allowed to readout the words from the flash 
cards. She was pronouncing the words which had silent letters. | asked the learners how 
many of them were taking private tuitions. Most of them told that they were going to 
private tuition from two years (DVD 3 -2008/09- 3.1- 00:01 to 21:50). 


I went to observe the class at a private school in Davanagere. There I observed the second 
standard class. The teacher began the class by writing the title of the unit, “My Country”. 
They were not using prescribed resource books but referring CBSE textbooks. He read 
the unit loudly and instructed the learners to follow his reading. He used lecturing method 
translating everything into Kannada. Then, he asked the related questions and tried to get 
the answers. His chalkboard work was very less (DVD 3 -2008/09- 3.1- 23:20 to 52:02). 
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Next, | observed the third standard class at a private institution at Hiriyur Camp in 
Harapanahalli taluk. The teacher told the class-monitor to recite the rhymes. All the 
learners followed her with actions. Alphabet, parts of the body, names of week, names of 
month and arithmetical numbers were taught to the learners by the monitor. There the 
teacher acted as a facilitator. He made the learners to write down their names and some 
words in English on the chalkboard. The students in the class were from multilingual 
background. Instead of taking English class, he took the arithmetic class on Addition in 
English and took the help of drawing teacher to draw the related pictures. He used 
inductive method while teaching (DVD 3 -2008/09- 3.1- 52:05 to 86:18). 


| observed the second standard class at a Lambani tanda in Harapanahalli taluk. The 
teacher began the class with TPR activities and recognizing the parts of the body in 
English. Then, he recited the rhymes with actions. He performed the action words which 
were imitated by the learners (jumping, dancing drinking etc.). Then, he showed some 
objects and models to name them in English language. Instructions were given in 
Kannada language. The learners participated with interest (DVD 3 -2008/09- 3.1- 87:07 
to 96:53 and 3.2- 00:01 to 18:56). 


In Mangalore district I surveyed two schools. I observed the third standard class in one of 
the Higher Primary Schools, in Mangalore city. The teacher began the class by greeting 
the students. She called the learners by their names. Then, she took the position in the 
middle of the learners and recited some rhymes with actions. Learners followed her. She 
formed groups among the learners. First line of the rhyme was sung by the first group and 
the second by the second group. Then she introduced some action words and TPR 
activities. She presented a dialogue and made the students to practice it. Then she 
narrated the story of rabbit with gestures. After that she drew two circles and made the 
learners to play a game ‘In the Pond and On the Bank’. She ended the class with 
producing different patterns of sounds by clapping the hands. She switched to Kannada 
when learners failed to understand in English. The teacher more or less followed all the 


steps mentioned in the resource books (DVD 3 -2008/09- 3.2- 23:48 to 60:37). 
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Then, | went to a Government Primary School in Mangalore city. | observed the second 
standard class. The teacher began the class by asking questions on the days of the week, 
names of the animals using plastic models. Then, she instructed the learners to follow 
TPR activities. She recited two rhymes with actions and it was followed by the learners. 
She used some flash cards to teach students identify the alphabets and words. When | 
asked her to narrate a story she refused to narrate claiming that she doesn’t know how to 


narrate a story (DVD 3 -2008/09- 3.2- 61:09 to 78:05). 


In Bangalore | visited a Government Higher Primary School, at Laggere and observed 
two classes. The teacher began teaching the second standard class in a serious mood. She 
instructed the learners to do TPR activities and recited the rhymes. She called the learners 
to write alphabet in capital and small letters. Correction work was done through the 
students. She narrated the story of “Hare and Tortoise” through Kannada translation and 
conveyed the message of the story. Then, she told the students to write down their names 
on the chalkboard. In the end she introduced the concept of rhyming words with 
examples (DVD 4 -2008/09- 51:01 to 92:06). Then I observed the first standard class 
where the teacher taught them to recognize the alphabet and made the learners to recite 
rhymes. Learners used the tiles as slates which was a different concept that I observed 
here (DVD 4 -2008/09- 92:08 to 109:50). 


Next, I went to observe the class at a private institution at Laxminagara in Bangalore city. 
There, I observed the third standard class. The teacher began the class with a poem, “The 
Morning Prayer”. She translated the poem into Kannada language. The resource books 
that they were using were not the ones prescribed by the State Government. They were 
using CBSE textbooks. Then, she allowed the learners to read the poem loudly. She 
asked related questions but was unable to get the answers. (DVD 4 -2008/09- 111:15 to 


123:12). 


Then I visited one of the private schools at Nandini Layout in Bangalore city and 
observed the fourth standard class. The teacher began the class by teaching the 


grammatical concept of number. Through the occasional use of Kannada language, she 
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taught the learners with pictures and examples. The learners participated actively in the 
class (DVD 4 -2008/09- 123:24 to 158:13). 


Next, | went to observe the class at one of the Government Higher Primary Schools at 
Kanthiravanagar in Bangalore city. There I observed the sixth standard class. The 
teacher began the class with reciting rhymes. She stood among the learners and instructed 
them to carry out TPR activities. Then, she narrated the story of “Intelligent Crow”, with 
actions twice. Learners tried to follow her. She asked them one by one to reproduce the 


story in a word or in a sentence. Some of the learners reproduced it in Kannada language 
(DVD 4 -2008/09- 158:26 to 176:28). 


After the survey of Bangalore city, I went to Belgaum. There, I observed the classes in 
Marathi, Hindi, Urdu and Kannada medium. I was at Kakati in Belgaum taluk. It was a 
Government Higher Primary school. I observed the second standard class. There the 
teacher began the class by reciting rhymes. She told the learners to recognize the letters 
of alphabet, instructed the learners to name the days of the week and months. Through 
the translation method she tried to narrate the story “Gajaraj, the Elephant”, but she was 
unable to accomplish the task (DVD 5 -2008/09 -5.1- 00:01 to 21:27). 


Then, I went to observe the English class at one of the Government Higher Primary Urdu 
Schools in the same area. I observed the fifth standard class. The teacher began the class 
with rhymes and activities. Days of the week, months and numbers were taught. Students 
were instructed to recognize the parts of the body. Then, she narrated the story “The 
Thirsty Crow” (DVD 5 -2008/09 -5.1- 21:50 to 41:06). 


Then I visited one of the private Marathi medium schools in Belgaum city where I 
observed the second Standard English class. The teacher began the class with a lesson 
“The King of the Birds”. The teacher initiated the classroom activity by asking the 
students to readout the story. Then she introduced the content words with meanings in 
Marathi language. She translated each line. She read out the story from the Teachers’ 
Resource Book instead of narrating it (DVD 5 -2008/09 -5.1- 41:08 to 67:02). 
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Next, | visited the private institution, which was a Kannada Medium School, to observe 
class in Belgaum city. The teacher began the third standard class by narrating the story 
“Appu”. She adopted the translation method that is through Kannada and Marathi she 
was able to narrate the story and read out the story from resource book (DVD 5 -2008/09 
-5.1- 67:22 to 85:13). 


Then, | observed a class at a private Marathi medium school in Belgaum city. The teacher 
began the second standard class asking the students to repeat ‘A...for apple’, it was 
parroting method which is derecognized by the present policy. Then, she made the 
learners to practice writing of alphabet and instructed the learners to identify the names of 
fruits, animals and objects in English. She used the flash cards for it. She used CBSE 
books for teaching English. At the end she recited the rhymes (DVD 5 -2008/09 -5.1- 
85:15 to 100:32 and 5.2- 00:01 to 14:11). 


In the same institution, | observed the Kannada medium II standard class where the 
teacher began her teaching by reading out alphabet. The learners were made to write 
alphabet on the chalkboard and mistakes were corrected by the other learners. The 
learners were able to produce | to 20 numbers along with spellings. Parts of the body, 
recognition of colours, names of animals, birds, vegetables and fruits were taught (DVD 
5 -2008/09 -5.2- 14:12 to 27:07). 


Then, I went to Bellary district for my fieldwork. In one of the Government Higher 
Primary Telugu medium schools at Toranagallu, I observed the second standard class. 
The teacher began the class with the writing practice of alphabet. It was followed by 
reciting of rhymes. The teacher narrated the story of “Thirsty Crow”. She asked some 
questions and the learners tried to answer in their home language that is Telugu (DVD 5 - 


2008/09 -5.2- 32:32 to 61:07 and 5.3- 00:01 to 14:34). 


Next, I went to observe the second standard class at Government Lower Urdu Primary 
School in the same area. The teacher who was acting as the Headmistress of the school 
taught English. She began her teaching with writing alphabets that is cursive writing. 
TPR activities, rhymes, recognizing the letters were taught. By using the chart, she 
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narrated the story of “Golden Eggs”. Before teaching it, she taught the content words and 
narrated the story in learners’ home language that is Urdu. Then, she asked questions on 


the unit, and the learners replied in Urdu language (DVD 6 -2008/09 -06- 00:09 to 
50:32). 


Then, | went to observe a fifth standard class at one of the Government Higher Primary 
Kannada Medium schools at a village near to Toranagallu. The teacher began her class 
with the lesson “Cap seller and the Monkeys”. She read it loudly and narrated the story 
line by line, the method was one of narrating it in English but now and then the teacher 
would resort to Kannada translation. She drew some pictures which were related to the 
story on the chalkboard. Then, the learners read it out loudly in chorus. The learners’ 
replies were in Kannada when the teacher asked them a few questions. Afterwards, she 
taught the poem, “God is Great”, by using examples and quoting instances drawn from 
the surrounding environment. She told the learners to write down the lines of the poem on 
the chalkboard. Then, she taught prepositions by placing the duster on head, shoulder, 
table, etc. (DVD 6 -2008/09 -06- 50:52 to 77:43). 


Then, I visited one of the private institutions, a Kannada Medium Higher Primary School 
in Hospet. There, I observed the third standard class. In the classroom, the teacher 
directly began her activity by writing the title of the teaching unit on the chalkboard “Lal 
Bahadur Shastri’. She used the CBSE text books. She read it out loudly and learners were 
listening to it. After the line by line explanations with translation, the teacher asked the 
learners some questions. She wrote some important points on the chalkboard. Learners 
read out some paragraphs of the text. Mistakes were corrected by the teacher. She 
prepared a bio-data of Shastriji on the chalkboard. Then, she instructed the learners to 
match the words, fill the blanks, and arrange the jumbled letters. In the end she assigned 
some home tasks to the learners (DVD 6 -2008/09 -06- 86:45 to 116:52). 


Next, I went to observe the third standard class at one of the Government Higher Primary 
Kannada Mediums Schools, Kamalapura. The teacher began the class by reciting rhymes. 
Then, she taught the story, “The Fox and the Duck” through the questioning technique. 
She used Kannada language profusely in teaching. TPR activities, action words, parts of 
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the body and recognizing the letters were taught in the class (DVD 6 -2008/09 -06- 
116:53 to 134:59). Thus, | observed the English classes and documented the classroom 
practice in the videos. 


2 


After looking at the English language teaching practice in the classrooms during 2008-09 
academic year in the first phase of my fieldwork, let me give a brief account of the 
teaching practice in the same schools, the learners being the same in the next academic 
year 2009-10 which was carried out as part of the second phase of my fieldwork. Here, I 
visited the same 47 schools. The following analysis has been done on the basis of my 
ethnographic experience, notes and videotaped materials. Though the same set of learners 
in the subsequent standard in the concerned schools visited during the first phase formed 
the major part of my ethnographic fieldwork during the second phase carried out in 2009- 
10, the order of the schools visited might vary slightly. In the same way though the 
students remained the same, in most of the cases the same teacher was not there to handle 


the class. 


In the Kannada medium private school at Hungund city in Bagalkot district, | observed 
the third standard class. The teacher began the class by reciting rhymes. Then she 
introduced the names of animals and categorized them into wild and pet animals by 
asking questions to the learners. The learners were interested in identification of animals. 
Then, she began to narrate the story, “Tiger and Mosquito”. She wrote the title on the 
chalkboard, without paying attention to capitalization of ietters in the case of ‘s’ and ‘u’, 
which were always written in capitals irrespective of where they occur in a word. She 
read out the text completely and tried to narrate the story with gestures. In the end she 
stated the message of the story that “All are great in their own way”. Then, she translated 
the story into Kannada language. She asked some questions on the unit and instructed the 
students to give answers in full sentences. Then, she solved some exercises on the unit 


such as match the following and filling up of the missing letters (DVD 1 -2009/10 -01- 
13:45 to 49:47). 
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lt was the Government Higher Primary School of a village in Hungund taluk. There | 
observed the fourth standard class where the teacher began his class by reciting rhymes 
with actions. Before narrating the story, “Sonali’s Friends”, he asked several questions 
such as “what is your name? Who are your friends?’ which are relevant to the unit. Then, 
he used some flash cards to narrate the story. He drew some pictures on the chalkboard 
which are related to the story, like, moon, hills, clouds, birds, etc., and prepared them to 
the story. He encouraged learners with clapping his hand and praised them with words 
such as ‘good boy’ ‘good girl’ etc. (DVD 1 -2009/10 -01- 51:54 to 56:55 and DVD 2 - 
2009/10 -2.1- 00:01 to 10:41). 


In the Government Higher Primary school at Lambani tanda in Hungund taluk, | 
observed the second standard class. The teacher was ready to narrate the story of “Pied 
Pepper”, which was also narrated a year before. This year the class was handled by a 
different teacher. She read out the story loudly and translated every word into Kannada 
language. After completion of the story, she asked questions in Kannada. Learners were 
not at all attentive. Then, she taught them how to read the numbers in words. She ended 
the class by reciting rhymes with actions in a circle formed by the learners (DVD 2 - 
2009/10 -2.1- 10:59 to 25:52). 


Then I visited the Government Urdu Primary school in Hungund town, where I observed 
fifth standard class. The teacher began the class by asking ‘What is the time now?’ When 
the learners were unable to give the answer, she drew the picture of a clock and 
introduced the functions of small and big dials in a clock. Then, some words were written 
on blackboard for recognizing. Total Physical Response (TPR) activities like, ‘sit down, 
stand up, come here, close the book,” etc., were conducted. After that the learners were 
told to read out alphabet loudly. Then, she asked the questions on their names, parents, 
villages, colours, names of week, months and parts of the body. By showing pictures and 
objects she asked questions like, “What is this? Where is it?” Thus, she tried her best to 
teach in English language (DVD 2 -2009/10 -2.1- 37:51 to 62:15 and 2.2- 00:01 to 


00:27). 
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After the survey of Bagalkot district, | went to Belgaum. There, | observed the classes in 
Marathi, Hindi, Urdu and Kannada medium. In the Model Primary School in Kakati area 
| observed the third standard class. There the teacher began the class by writing capital 
and small letters, recited some rhymes. Recognition of letters, the days of the week and 
names of the months were taught. Then the teacher demonstrated some activities related 
to the concept ‘this and that’ by showing objects and placing them in different places. She 
tried to teach simple sentences to the third standard learners and other elements of 
grammar such as ‘articles’ and ‘prepositions’. Through the translation method she tried to 
narrate the story, “The Wise-Crow” with gestures. She used some life-like objects in the 
narration of the story. But, the learners were responding in Marathi language. They tried 
to translate every sentence. Then, the teacher allowed a boy to translate it in Marathi. In 
the same manner, the teacher narrated another story “The Birds and a Hunter” (DVD 2 - 
2009/10 -2.3- 00:38 to 10:58 and DVD 3- 2009/10 -3.1- 00:01 to 20:40). 


In the Government Higher Primary Urdu School of the same area I observed the sixth 
standard class. The teacher began the class by asking questions. She showed some 
pictures and asked the questions in Urdu. She wrote some words on the chalkboard and 
asked the learners to recognize and read out the words loudly. She taught the learners 
about sentences and the concept of ‘this and that’ through translation method in Urdu 
language. After, she showed some charts and asked the learners to recognize the objects 
and animals in English and Urdu. She completed her teaching by reciting rhymes with 


actions (DVD 3- 2009/10 -3.1- 22:21 to 36:42). 


In the Government Higher Primary Kannada Medium School in the same area I observed 
the seventh standard class. The class was handled by a D.Ed. trainee. He took the lesson 
“Cleverness Plays” according to the teaching methods which were prescribed in D.Ed. 
curriculum. First, he conducted pre-learning activities, then learning and post-learning 
activities, and the last step was evaluation. In his course of teaching, he read out the unit 
loudly and the learners followed it. At the time of explanation, he read line by line and 
narrated the story in Kannada language. He wrote some content words with Kannada 


meanings. His writings on the chalkboard had spelling errors. Then, he asked some 
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questions on the unit and wrote the answers on the chalkboard. He allowed the learners to 
read the passage silently. Then, he asked the learners to tell the antonyms for some words 
and told them to read out the passage loudly (DVD 3- 2009/10 -3.1- 37:02 to 38:54 and 
3.2- 00:01 to 15:58). This particular class was also observed by a regular teacher along 
with me. 


Then, I observed the fourth standard class at the Government Marathi Model School in 
Belgaum city. Here, the class was taken by a D.Ed. trainee. She began the class by 
reciting rhymes. She taught the lesson “What’s She Doing?” She wrote some words in 
English language on the chalkboard and asked the learners to tell their meanings in 
Marathi language. The class was not in her control. Some of the learners were busy in 
writing and some were playing. She told the learners to read out the words in the unit 
loudly. She corrected the mistakes of the learners as they read. The observing teacher 
assisted her when she faced problems. She ended the class by reciting rhymes (DVD 3- 
2009/10 -3.3- 04:57 to 05:43 and 3.4- 00:01 to 18:22, 3.5- 00:01 to 02:53, 3.6- 00:01 to 
09:08 and 3.7- 00:01 to 01:01). 


Then I visited the Government Higher Primary Marathi Medium School in Belgaum city 
and observed the second standard class. The teacher began the class by showing objects 
through questions. She put the objects in different places and asked the learners, ‘What is 
it? Where is it?’ Then, she wrote alphabets of both low and high cases on the chalkboard 
in a random way. She introduced some words to the learners. Then, TPR activities and 
reciting rhymes were handled by the teacher as part of their classroom practice (DVD 4- 
2009/10 -04- 00:01 to 16:55). 


Then, I went to Mysore district. There, I observed the second standard class at 
Government Higher Primary School of a village in H.D. Kote taluk. The teacher 
established a good rapport with the learners by saying “Good morning, how are you my 
children?’ She taught very less and listened to the students more and made them to 
involve in various activities. Then, she recited the rhyme in local tone and style; and in 
the second stage she acted out the rhyme which was followed by the students. In the third 


stage, the learners themselves recited the rhyme without the teacher’s help. Then, she 
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conducted TPR activities with gestures. Next, she narrated the story “What the Tiger 
Said”. She corrected the pronunciation of learners. She narrated the story by showing the 
models and dolls. Content words were introduced by drawing pictures on the chalkboard. 
After getting the expected feed back, she told other learners to clap their hands in 
appreciation. She used to say ‘fine’, ‘good’, ‘nice’, ‘well done’ for every right answer 
which worked as reinforcement for the students. She stopped narrating the story at a 
curious point and told the learners to imagine what would happen next. Then, she allowed 
the learners to practice dialogues. She gave importance to the pronunciation aspects of 
the language. Then, she conducted a language game about recognizing the parts of the 
body. After arranging the learners in a circular form she gave them instructions. She used 
the translation method intermittently (DVD 4- 2009/10 -04- 41:47 to 92:31). 


In the Government Higher Primary School of a village in H.D. Kote taluk I observed the 
fourth standard class. The teacher gave the instructions in English language and helped 
the students to create a circular form through their position. She began the class by 
reciting rhymes with actions. She asked questions by showing some painted pictures on 
walls and got the answers. Then she used flash cards for identification of letters and 
names of objects. She did some TPR activities and asked them to identify the parts of 
body. Dialogue practice was conducted. Then, she narrated the story “The Bell of 
Justice”. Learners understood the story in their home language though she narrated in 
English because some students were translating each sentence in to Kannada language, 
thus here translation method seems to be employed by the learners as a learning method 


not as a teaching method (DVD 4- 2009/10 -04- 16:57 to 40:34). 


Then, I went to Hosahalli to observe the fourth standard class at the private institution in 
H.D. Kote taluk. The teacher began his class by asking the learners to tell the names of 
days and months. Then, he recited a rhyme with actions which was followed by the 
learners. He taught the learners of the third standard the poem, “Sun and Moon”. He once 
read out the poem loudly and the learners followed it. It was then read out by the learners 


on rotation system (DVD 5- 2009/10 -5.1- 00:01 to 25:14). 
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Next, I visited the Government Primary Residential School of a village in H.D. Kote 
taluk. There, | met Yarava and Soliga tribal people. | observed the second standard class. 
The teacher began the class by introducing content words. He encouraged the learners to 
develop their vocabulary. By giving a root letter, the teacher asked the learners to 
produce the derivative words as much as possible. Through such exercises he tried to 
develop the vocabulary of the learners (DVD 5- 2009/10 -5.1- 25:27 to 41:50 and 5.2- 
00:01 to 02:33). 


Then, | moved to Bangalore for my field work. There I visited one of the Government 
Higher Primary Schools in the city and observed two claus. First, | observed the second 
standard class. The teacher began the class by allowing the learners to read the charts. 
Some learners were busy in writing on the tiles. Then the teacher instructed the learners 
to form a circle and recite the rhymes with actions. Her instructions were in Kannada 
language. The learners recognized the letters and words in English language (DVD 5- 
2009/10 -5.2- 02:35 to 05:46 and 5.3- 00:01 to 14:21). 


Next, | observed the sixth standard class at the same school. The teacher began the class 
with some instructions. She read out the poem and the learners followed it. It was a kind 
of pre-learning activity. Then, the spelling game was conducted and the learners 
participated in it enthusiastically. Through this language game, the teacher introduced the 
lesson, “The Spelling Game”. She read out the unit and then allowed the learners to read 
it out. Then, she gave the explanation of the unit, and while explaining she introduced the 
rhyming words, antonyms and synonyms. She used the translation method now and then. 
After the explanation, she asked related questions and tried io get the answers from 


learners in full sentences (DVD 5- 2009/10 -5.3- 14:23 to 45:05). 


Then I visited one of the private schools at Nandini Layout. There, I observed fifth 
standard class. The teacher began the class with the story, “The Hungry Woolf”. She read 
it out before the learners. She narrated the story, using question forms (inquisition 
method). Then she introduced the content words in the English language. She taught 
grammatical items such as synthesis of sentence, transformation of sentences and parts of 


speech. She told the learners that grammar is like a salt which is essential for food. Food 
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without salt is tasteless and language without grammar is also tasteless (DVD 6- 2009/10 
-06- 00:01 to 30:15). 


Next, | went to observe the fourth standard class at one of the private institutions in 
Laxminagar. The teacher began the class with a lesson, “Months and Seasons”. He read it 
out and asked the learners to read aloud. Then, he explained it through Kannada 
translation. He asked related questions and got the memorized answers from the learners 
(DVD 6- 2009/10 -06- 30:16 to 43:24). 


Then, | went to Davanagere district for my fieldwork. There I observed the fifth standard 
class in the Government Higher Primary School of Davanagere city. There, the class was 
handled by a D.Ed. trainee. She began the class by asking questions about the domestic 
animals one encounters in one’s day to day life and came to the topic, “The Cunning 


” 


Fox”. She read out the unit clearly and allowed the learners to read it out. Then, she 
wrote some key questions on the chalkboard. Then, she explained the unit through 
translation in Kannada language. She showed the pictures of fox, garden and crow. But, 
she was not good at framing questions. While teaching, she introduced the antonyms and 
the content words. After completion of the teaching, she asked related questions and 
corrected the mistakes of the learners. Then, she evaluated the learners by an exercise 


‘Filling the missing letters’ (DVD 6- 2009/10 -06- 43:26 to 73:12). 


I went to observe the third standard class at a private school in Davanagere city. The 
teacher began the class by writing the title of the unit, ‘Days of the Week’. By asking 
questions, she developed the lesson and she used some of the flash cards for teaching the 
unit. She allowed the learners to read out the unit and introduced the nature of ‘calendar’ 
and its uses. She used translation method involving Kannada language while asking 


questions (DVD 6- 2009/10 -06- 73:14 to 90:27). 


Next, I observed the class at the private institution in Hiriyur Camp in Harapanahalli 
taluk. There I observed the fourth standard class. The teacher told the class-monitor to 
recite the rhymes. All the learners followed the monitor with actions. Alphabet, parts of 


the body, names of week, names of month and arithmetical numbers were taught by the 
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monitor to the learners. There the teacher acted as a facilitator. He made the learners to 
write down their names and some words in English on the blackboard. The students, if 
we remember from my first leg field work, here have multilingual background. The 
teacher taught them about numbers. The previous year, he had handled the class more or 
less in the same manner (DVD 7- 2009/10 -7.1- 00:01 to 24:33). 


In the school in Harapanahalli Taluk located in a Lambani tanda, I observed fifth 
standard class. The teacher began the class by reciting rhymes with actions which was 
followed by the learners. Then, she told puranic stories in Kannada such as Harischandra, 
Ekalavya and Shravanakumar. By telling those stories, she introduced the topic which 
was about Shravanakumar that is “The Devoted Son”. While explaining the story, she 
introduced the content words with Kannada meanings, number- singular and plural, verb 
forms and antonyms. She wrote them on the chalkboard. Then, she gave the silent 
reading and loud reading for the learners. She asked the learners to narrate the story in 
Kannada language. While, she was explaining the unit, the learners were busy in 
translating the story into Kannada language. Then, she made the learners to read out the 
content words and other items which were written on the chalkboard (DVD 7- 2009/10 - 
7.1- 24:34 to 43:10 and 7.2- 00:01 to 11:13). 


In the Higher Primary School in the Mangalore city, I observed fourth standard class. The 
teacher began the class by greeting the students. She called the learners by their names. 
Then she took the position in the middle of learners and recited rhymes with actions. The 
learners followed the recitation. Then, she instructed the learners to make a bird which 
was in the story by using a rough paper. She read the story “Monu and Eagle” from the 
resource book and narrated it with the use of drawings and pictures. She introduced the 
concept of ‘this/that’ and she praised the learners for their right answers. She allowed the 
learners to write the names of weeks, months and numbers. She ended the class by 


reciting rhymes with actions (DVD 7- 2009/10 -7.2- 11:14 to 42:01). 


Then, I went to another Government Primary School for observing the third standard 
class in Mangalore city. The teacher began the class by asking questions about the days 


of the week, names of the animals with some models. Through questions, she conversed 
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with the learners. Then, she instructed the learners to follow TPR activities and the 
learners followed them actively. She recited the rhymes with actions and it was followed 
by the learners. Self-introduction activity was conducted as a brain-storming activity 
among the learners. She helped them during their dialogue practice session. A story “The 
Farmer and the Golden Eggs” was read by the learners with the help of a chart. She 
encouraged the learners by smiling at them and clapping her hands in appreciation. Then 
she narrated another story “The Wise Crow” with actions. She made two groups and 
allotted the activity of framing words with the help of letter-cards. The learners were 
asked to show the words to others. She showed me some copy-writing of the learners. 
They practiced writing from the pre-writing activities such as writing from the pictures, 
curves, slants, capital and small letters in exercise books. Thus, the teacher played the 
role of a facilitator throughout the period (DVD 7- 2009/10 -7.2- 42:03 to 49:44 and 
DVD 8- 2009/10 -8.1- 00:01 to 34:01). 


Next, | observed the class at Dakshina Kannada Z.P. Government Higher Primary School 
at the outskirt of Mangalore city. There, I observed the second standard class. The teacher 
began the class by reciting rhymes with actions. Then, she instructed the learners to 
follow the TPR activities. She began to narrate the story of “Pedro the Monkey”. She 
showed the pictures and simply read out the story from the resource book. By asking 
questions, she developed the story. The class was not in her control. She did not get the 
answers from the learners for her questions. So, at last she translated the story into 


Kannada language (DVD 8- 2009/10 -8.1- 34:02 to 50:27). 


Then I went to Bellary district for my fieldwork. In the Government Higher Primary 
Kannada Medium Schools at a village near Toranagallu, I observed the second standard 
class. The teacher began the class by writing the names of the fruits on the chalkboard 
along with the meanings in Kannada language. He told the learners to write down those 
words. He invited the learners to write their names on the chalkboard. He corrected the 
mistakes when learners wrote on the chalkboard. Then, he asked the learners to name the 


parts of the body (DVD 9- 2009/10 -09- 00:01 to 25:26). 
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Next, | visited Government Higher Primary Telugu Medium School at Toranagallu and 
observed the third standard class. The teacher began the class with the practice of 
alphabet. She asked the learners to name the colours, which was followed by reciting 
rhymes with actions. The teacher narrated the story “The Crow and His Friends”. She 
simply read out the story before the students and translated each line. Then, she instructed 
the learners to stand in a circle and gave them the exercise on the missing letters in the 
words. She asked some questions on the names of days and months (DVD 9- 2009/10 - 
09- 27:02 to 53:41). 


Next, | went to observe the class at Government Lower Urdu Primary School in the same 
area. There, | observed the third standard class. The teacher began the class by reciting 
the rhymes. She asked the learners to tell the names of the days, months and parts of the 
body. Then, she tried to narrate the story “The Wise-Crow” in Urdu language that too in 
the form of a poem. The class was not in her control (DVD 9- 2009/10 -09- 53:56 to 
69:15). 


Next, I visited one of the Government Higher Primary Schools in Hospet city. In this 
campus, | had observed Telugu, Tamil and Kannada medium classes in my first round, 
the same set of class was observed this time too. The major difference this time was the 
role played by the Head Master, who intervened and handled all the three classes this 
time. First, | observed the standard class in Tamil medium. The teacher began the class 
by asking questions on their families, names of the days and arithmetical numbers. The 
learners recited the rhymes. The teacher introduced the parts of the body with the help of 
the chart. Response from the learners was up to the mark. By showing pictures, the 
teacher asked the learners to name the birds, animals, flowers and colours. Then, TPR 
activities were conducted and some action words were introduced. Instead of the teacher, 


the Headmaster handled the class (DVD 9- 2009/10 -09- 74:06 to 93:30). 


Next, I observed the second standard class in Telugu medium. It was an imitation of the 
previous class. Here, the Headmaster interfered in the teaching process of the teacher in 
the class and he handled it. The teacher began the class by asking questions related to 


their families, names of the days and arithmetical numbers. The learners recited the 
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rhymes. The teacher introduced the parts of the body with the help of the chart. The 
learners participated actively in the learning process. By showing pictures, the teacher 
asked the learners to name the birds, animals, flowers and colours. Then, TPR activities 
were conducted and some action words were introduced. The teacher asked the questions 
on pointing the positions of objects and through that method he tried to teach the learners 
about prepositions. Then, he gave some cards to the learners to identify the letters. 
Instead of the teacher, the Headmaster handled the class (DVD 10- 2009/10 -10- 00:01 to 
21:18). 


Lastly, | observed the fourth standard class in Tamil medium. This time, I asked the 
Headmaster to give the demonstration on teaching of English language. In previous 
classes, he used translation as a predominant method. But, in the present class, he tried to 
converse in English. The teacher began the class by asking questions on their families, 
names of the days and arithmetical numbers. The learners recited the rhymes. The teacher 
introduced the parts of the body with the help of the chart. Response from the learners 
was up to the mark. By showing pictures, the teacher asked the learners to name the 
birds, animals, flowers and colours. Then, TPR activities were conducted and some 
action words were introduced. He told the students to tell the story in their home 
language and then he translated it into English language. In another method, he narrated 
the story in English language and asked the students to translate it into their home 
language. Like that, he narrated two stories. Totally, the Headmaster of that multi- 
medium school proved himself that he was a multi-lingual and not only a translator but 


also a good trainer of translators (DVD 10- 2009/10 -10- 21:22 to 42:16). 


In the Government Higher Urdu Medium School in Shorapur of Gulbarga I observed the 
fourth standard class. The teacher began the class by greeting the students. She instructed 
the learners to follow her. Then, the dialogue practice was carried out. The learners 
introduced themselves and they enacted the role of a father and mother and introduced 
their family members. It was neatly presented. Then, she asked the days of the week and 
their spelling. Then, she taught the learners how to identify the time. By showing and 


drawing the pictures of clock, she tried to tell the functions of small and big dials. She 
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introduced the duration of minute, hour and day. She asked the learners to present the 
rhymes and the learners recited them (DVD 10- 2009/10 -10- 42:21 to 82:20). 


In the private school in Shorapur, the teacher began his class by asking questions on the 
surrounding elements. He gave an introduction to the topic of pet animals, by describing 
their colour and physical structure etc. He taught English through the translation in 
Kannada language. Then, he taught grammatical items such as present continuous tense, 
the place of subject and predicate. He recited the rhyme based on the present continuous 
tense. Then, he taught the framing of ‘Wh’ questions. Finally, he gave home assignments 
to the learners that expected them to write at least 10 sentences by using action words 
(DVD 11- 2009/10 -11- 00:22 to 16:28). 


Then, I went to observe the second standard class at the Government Lower Primary 
school in Lambani tanda in Shorapur taluk. The teacher instructed the learners to sit in 
the shape of a circle. He allowed them to tell the arithmetical numbers in English 
language from | to 30. Then, the learners uttered alphabets. The teacher instructed in 
Kannada, even though the learners followed his instruction with difficulty. Then, they 
presented the names of the days, months, recited the rhymes and followed some TPR 
activities (DVD 1 1- 2009/10 -11- 27:34 to 41:58). 


Then, I went to a village in Shorapur taluk. There I observed the third standard class in 
Government Primary School where the teacher began the class by reciting rhymes with 
actions. The learners followed it. Then, he greeted the learners. He asked some questions 
to the learners about their names, parents’ names and told them to write-down on the 
chalkboard. The teacher was reluctant to teach anything more than that (DVD 11- 
2009/10 -11- 16:41 to 27:27). 


Thus, I observed the above English classes and documented the practice of teaching 


English language in the classrooms. 
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With the brief description of the ethnographic fieldwork of two consecutive years of 
English classes, let me compare the practices of the classroom with that of the methods, 
that is, guidelines as given in the resource books for the teachers. I have taken up five 
segments of teaching English language namely narration of stories, recitation of rhymes 
and songs, dialogue practice, language games and TPR (Total Physical Response) 
activities as the grounds of comparison. Other teaching areas such as reading practice, 
pre-writing practice, writing practice and method of evaluation are also discussed in a 
supplementary way. It is hoped that through this method of comparison we can evaluate 
whether the teachers follow the procedure or not as given by the policy makers in the 
resource books and to know whether the teaching of English language at the first standard 
level is fulfilling “the objective” for which it was introduced or not. In the following 
paragraphs, on each of these grounds I first outline the guidelines given in the resource | 


books and then following it would be the analysis of my ethnographic documentation. 


Guidelines for the teachers as suggested in their resource books and the actual 


classroom practices 
1. Narration of stories as given in the resource book 


The main objective of the narration of stories is to develop skills of listening and 
speaking among learners. So, the syllabus committee gave the content related to the cited 
objective. There are 25 simple short stories for the I and II standard respectively; and 25 
reading texts such as stories, paragraphs, poems, letters, dialogues each having 100-150 
words length on different themes for the III and IV standard respectively. The stories 
included in the resource books are drawn from different sources such as ballads, epics, 
panchatantra, fables, allegories, adventures, science fiction and detective stories etc. They 
are also from different cultures, broadly speaking; it contains stories set in India as well 
as foreign locations. Many of the stories are not commonly known. The assumption is 
that children need not listen to the same Kannada stories in English again. That is why 
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unknown stories create some compulsion among the learners to listen to it in English. 
Guidelines are also given to the teachers in the Resource Books which can be 
summarized thus: teachers have to use the resource book to exercise his/her choice of 
content; they may take 25-30 days in the beginning of the academic year for narrating 
stories and help learners to do the activities; they are advised to move to the transaction 
of the course book only after completing the story narration as suggested; it is also 
mentioned in the book that there is no need to go about narrating stories in a linear order, 


a teacher can choose a story from among the 25 stories given for narration. 


Keeping in mind the above suggestions the teacher has to select a story. Then, he/she 
should narrate the story as naturally as possible. There is no compulsion on the part of the 
teachers to use complete sentences while narrating the story, but they are advised to avoid 
repetition as much as possible. They are instructed to read the story to familiarize 
themselves with the sequence of events before narrating it. They are allowed to use the 
language given in the story to narrate if they are not sure of re-narrating it in their words. 
Before the second narration of a story, the teacher should inform the pupils where they 
will find pictures relating to the story in the activity book, so that the learners can observe 
the pictures while listening to the stories. A story which is seen to be interesting to the 
children when it is first told can usefully be told again in a later lesson. When the teacher 
revisits the story after some time gap that is for the third repeated narration they are 
advised to avoid using any teaching/learning materials as ultimately the learners must be 


in a position to follow the narration without any aid (DSERT, 2007: 12-14). 


Teachers’ practice in the classroom: Based on ethnographic fieldwork/video 
clippings 


Most of the teachers used to select the stories according to the sequence that was given in 
the resource books. They were hesitant to jump the sequence. A few of the teachers 
refused to narrate the story during my field work, and many were hesitant. These teachers 
claimed that most of the stories were not familiar to them. According to the directions, 
they were free to choose any of the stories or they could narrate other stories with which 


they are familiar. But, they thought that the stories in the resource book are part of the 
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prescribed syllabus which has to be followed religiously. Many teachers never asked the 
learners to refer to the activity book while narrating the stories while some of them 
advised the students to refer to the activity book during the time of the first narration 
itself. The use of TLM’s was very less. The teachers tried to narrate the stories in 
learners’ home language. They translated the stories into Kannada, Marathi, Urdu, 
Telugu and Tamil languages, which are medium of instructions in Karnataka. But, they 
were unable to translate them into the learners’ home language such as Tulu, Konkani, 
Lambani, Soliga and other tribal languages, which are not the medium of instruction. | 
could observe that inter-semiotic translation was carried out in the English classrooms, 
where the English story was not only translated into the language of medium of 
instruction but also enacted by the teachers using their body. There was a huge gap 
between instructions given to the teachers in the resource book and the diverse practices 
employed by the teachers in their class room execution. However, they were trying their 
best to narrate them in their own style. It was reflected in the second year of my visit to 
the same schools. Some of them were using their resource books as textbooks and they 
used to read the stories before the learners. Some of the teachers at the time of interview 
told that they usually narrate the stories after teaching alphabet, words and sentences. 
Most of the teachers did not know that there are two steps while narrating the stories: 1. 
narrating the story in such a way that the learners listen to it, 2. narrating the story 
independently and asking the learners to refer to their activity book. But the teachers 
generally used the resource book as a textbook for the teachers and activity book as a 


textbook for the learners. 


2. Rhymes and songs as given in the resource book 


Let me outline here what the resource book has to say on Rhymes and songs being part of 
the curriculum. The main objective of reciting rhymes and songs is to develop the ability 
of listening to respond, repeat and express. To speak any new language, one needs to 
listen to it to familiarize themselves with its sounds and its rhythm before actually start 


learning. Teaching songs and rhymes helps the learners learn a language faster because 
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they get exposure to different sounds of the language and enable them to practice a few 
sounds within a rhyme without being conscious of it. The use of imagery in the rhymes 
helps to stimulate learners’ interest and imagination. They help them internalize the 
rhythm of the language and effortlessly stress words and use strong and weak forms. 
Learners have a natural inclination to learn songs and rhymes. They tend to repeat words 
naturally. Since, it is part of their growing process; they can learn the language without 
inhibitions. The rhyme scheme helps them register the words easily making it possible for 
one to remember the rhymes for a long time. A lot of exposure to the new language is 
very essential before one actually starts speaking it. Rhymes and songs are the sources 
that provide exposure to the sounds and rhythm of the English language. In this regard, 
they have given the content related to the cited objective. 30 rhymes and songs are there 
for the first standard, 32 rhymes and songs for the second standard and selected poems 
for the third and fourth standard. The guidelines given to the teachers are like this: 
Learning has to be a fun. Learners should enjoy the experience of learning. Hence, it is 
not important to teach the rhymes line by line. It should be a natural process where 
learners automatically participate in the learning process. A few things to be kept in mind 
while using rhymes in the classroom are: the rhymes/songs need to be recited the first 
time, learners listen to the entire rhyme first followed by joining in the recitation, the 
teacher can use the tune with which he/she is comfortable with. They are supposed to 
follow the word stress marked in the text of the rhyme. After reciting the rhyme twice or 
thrice with the learners, the teacher could try reciting one line leaving out one word. The 
teacher could ask children to whisper or mime the rhymes before reciting aloud to 
generate interest and fun. Most rhymes are accompanied by the appropriate actions. 
There is no need to explain the meaning of each and every word. However if the learners 
want to know the meaning of some words they could be explained. The teacher has to 
recite the rhyme to the class with appropriate actions or gestures 2 or 3 times. He may say 
the rhyme part by part and get the whole class to repeat each part. The class may be 
divided into two halves. Each half says one part/line in chorus and other half continue 
with the next part. The teacher may select two learners to say the rhyme in pairs or pairs 


of lines in the form of a dialogue. The entire class may be divided into pairs or small 
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groups and the rhyme may be recited in the same way within each pair or group (DSERT, 
2007: 14-17). 


Teachers’ practice in the classroom: Based on ethnographic fieldwork/video 


clippings 


The use of rhyming words, repetition of words and structures is necessary to help learners 
remember them. The regularity of sound, repetition of structures and words has an impact 
on the child’s learning. In the classrooms, the teachers are following the right procedures 
of teaching rhymes. But some of them teach rhymes without dividing the learners into 
groups. Same tune is used for the all the rhymes. Not much importance is given to the 
stress of the words as stated in the resource book. The teachers ask learners to whisper or 
mime the rhymes before reciting aloud to generate interest and fun. Most rhymes are 
accompanied by the appropriate actions. Learners followed the actions simultaneously as 
the teacher recited the lines. Some of the teachers recite the rhymes without actions or 


gestures. 


3. Dialogue practice as given in the resource book 


This is what the resource book has to say on this section of the curriculum. A dialogue is 
a conversation between two persons. It is a short exchange in familiar and realistic 
situations. They serve many purposes. They help in the exchange of information, the 
creation and maintenance of social relationships and deciding and carrying out joint 
actions. It provides opportunities for the learners to utter some English words which will 
have a positive effect on their self confidence. It gives children a degree of confidence in 
speaking to overcome shyness, fear of speaking in a strange foreign language. It creates 
scope for learning the kinds of expression that is in current English that occur in everyday 
interaction. This practice helps learners get rid of the fear/hesitations they might have in 


speaking English and creates storage of spoken expression which the learner can draw on 


at a later stages. 
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The main objectives of the dialogue practice are to give exposure to the learners to a 
linguistically rich environment and create awareness among the learners regarding need 
based language use. The content of this section of the curriculum is: 50 dialogues for the 
first standard, 35 dialogues for the second standard and 20 dialogues with 3-5 exchanges 
for listening and practice for third and fourth standards. There are some guidelines for 
the teachers. Every day, the teachers have to reserve 4 to 5 minutes for the dialogue 
practice for the first and second standard students. Once in 10 days they have to organize 
dialogue practice for the remaining classes. Dialogue practice can be conducted along 
with either the first three sections of the curriculum (stories, rhymes, TPR activities) or 
whenever there is an opportunity either in the classroom or outside. Learners cannot read 
from the book. It is teacher who has to show the learners how to say these dialogues. 
Afterwards children can practice those dialogues. The teacher will have a major role to 
play here. The teacher is suggested to choose a dialogue from the resource book. The 
dialogues given in the book have been already graded to some extent. S/he has to explain 
what the teacher is going to do in the class so that all learners are clear about their 
learning tasks. The teacher is instructed to read out the dialogue to the class. As the 
teacher reads, ask the class to repeat after him/her. It can be done 2/3 times. By selecting 
one learner, the teacher and the learner can take two roles and demonstrate the 
conversation to the class. This can be done only initially until they understand their roles 
clearly. Then ask pupils to practice in pairs of groups as the case may be. For about 6-10 
minutes, they can practice on their own. Help them only if they ask for it. Encourage 
learners to practice dialogues even outside of the classroom. As the teaching progresses, 
the teacher will see that learners recall the dialogues learnt earlier. Give them enough 


time to present them freely whenever time permits (DSERT, 2007: 17-19). 


Teachers’ practice in the classroom: Based on ethnographic fieldwork/video 
clippings 
It is introduced to infuse confidence in the beginner to speak English without hesitations. 


Many opportunities need to be given to the learners in conversation practice. The learner 


must be able to carry on with a dialogue relating the conversation to his/her environment 
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or needs. Such practices develop oral confidence among the learners. The very feeling of 
uttering English will be an encouragement for the learners to go ahead with other learning 
activities. This section is planned to provide the learners opportunities to engage in 


English conversation practice. 


In the classrooms, the teachers are not following this activity properly. Most of them did 
not introduce it in the classrooms. They thought that it is not an important activity. Some 
of them tried their best when | told them to practice the dialogues, but they were unable 
to introduce the different situations in dialogue practice. Without reading the dialogue 
before the learners, they forced the learners to imitate them. They did not give any 
demonstration on how to present the dialogues. Among 47 observed classes, only four of 
the teachers practiced dialogues in the classes. The teachers didn’t explain the learners 
about their learning tasks and their role in dialogue practice clearly which put the learners 
in a state of confusion. There was an instruction for the teachers to read the dialogue one 
or two times and ask the learners to follow it in chorus. But, I never saw this type of 
practice in the class room. Thus, this segment of teaching is completely neglected in 


implementation of teaching of English. 


4. Language games as given in the resource book 


The Objective of language games is to give language input to facilitate oral production as 
stated in the curriculum. So, 21 language games for the first standard and 17 language 


games for the second standard have been listed as part of the curriculum. 


This is conceived as a rich source for increased motivation, interest and enjoyment 
among the learners. Playing games makes learning an enjoyable and rewarding 
experience. These help create meaningful contexts to use language and also provide 
context for intense and meaningful language use. These help develop language learning 
skills -listening, speaking, reading and writing- among learners and give learners more 
active roles than many other classroom activities. Learner participation will take place at 


the level of individuals, teams, and groups. It maybe used as optional and conducted at 
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least once in fifteen days to ensure more exposure to language for the beginners. The 
curriculum suggests that language games can be transacted once a week for the third and 
fourth standard learners. The teachers are advised to conduct the language games in the 
following way: first they have to explain the game and rules of the game; then give the 
class a demonstration of how the game is played by playing it with one or more learners 
as necessary; the selected learners can then give another demonstration of playing the 
game for the class to watch. The class may be divided into groups and each group plays 
the game. Some games may be played by the whole class or in pairs. A game that is 
proves to be interesting to the class can be played again in another class, perhaps 
increasing the difficulty level a little (DSERT, 2007: 19-20). 


Teachers’ practice in the classroom: Based on ethnographic fieldwork/video 
clippings 

Children want to play games and enjoy playing them. Their natural interest in playing can 
be adopted for language learning purposes. To acquire a language one must make an 
effort to understand language, internalize it and use the language in meaningful contexts. 
But, in the classrooms, the teachers neglected this activity. Most of them did not 
introduce it in the classrooms. They thought that it was not an important activity. Some of 
them tried their best when I told them to conduct the language games. However, they 
were unable to conduct the language games. In this regard, when I asked the teachers 
why they were not introducing that activity. They replied that it was difficult to finish off 
the syllabus if they conduct such activities. In two or three classes, I witnessed this 
activity. Some of the teachers introduced them for the sake of following the prescribed 
methodology. They completed it just within three to five minutes. They neither followed 


the method of handling this activity as given in the instructions. 
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5. Total Physical Response activities as given in the resource book 


The main objective of this segment is to give language input to facilitate oral production. 
There are 20 TPR activities in each class. It can be conducted either along with the first 
three (stories, rhymes, dialogue practice) or whenever there is an opportunity either in the 
classroom or outside of it. The teacher in the classroom has the freedom to choose the 
TPR activities suggested in the resource books and has the option to use them for about 
3-5 minutes everyday. The list of activities suggested is only a sample. Teachers can add 
to the list. These TPR activities facilitate exposure to the English language. They can also 
be seen as a form of feedback to the teacher. Learning becomes more effective through 
play and active involvement. Meaning gets understood very quickly. Goal of learning or 
teaching is highly specific. Learning takes place through minimum stress and anxiety. 
Listening/comprehension is more effective through TPR activities. Retention is more 
through TPR activities at the early stages of learning. The teacher has to set up the 
classroom with those materials required for making the learners participate. He/she 
demonstrates models, a command or a description or an appropriate action. Then teacher 
calls an individual learner and gives commands. He/she repeats the commands if 
necessary. All the learners keep guessing the action every time a command is given. 
Teacher can call another learner and give the same command changing the sequence of 
actions. Though learners appear to be silent, learning process is on because they keep 


guessing according to the curriculum designers (DSERT, 2007: 21-22). 
Teachers’ practice in the classroom: Based on ethnographic fieldwork/video 
clippings 


Total Physical Response activities are those activities which make the learners in the 
classroom involve themselves in the language learning process. During this process, 


learners become physically active. They act, and they participate actively in performing 


some gross motor skills. 


In the classroom, most of the teachers follow the same activities everyday. Sometimes, 


without giving the instructions the learners perform the actions. It means that the learners 
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are not following the text but as a habit following the practice. The teachers never set up 
the classroom with related materials required for making the learners participate. Without 
demonstrating the models, the teachers made the learners to follow their actions. They 
focused on this activity for the mass learners. They never instructed individual learner 
with commands. The learners were following those activities mechanically without 
understanding. So, | saw some of the learners being silent. Any how, most of the teachers 


followed this segment in their classes albeit mechanically and to engage the entire class. 


6. Reading practice as given in the resource book 


Reading is one of the important language learning skills. Besides, it is a much wanted 
skill in the life of a learner when they go out of the school. Throughout the life the 
persons keep reading different types of texts. We read to collect information. We also 
read for entertainment. Whatever be the purpose, the skill is the same. Reading is a skill 


in which we make meaning of written shapes. 


The objectives of this activity are to develop the ability to read words and sentences in 
the text and developing the ability to read and appreciate short poems in English. There 
are 10-12 poems for reading and 10 poems for recitation from third standard onwards. In 
class I, learners are introduced to picture reading. They look at pictures, identify pictures 
related to the story, compare pictures in terms of differences, sizes etc. This is first stage 
of their reading where they make meaning out of pictures, shapes etc. This is in a way 
preparation carried out by the learners for reading in later stages. In class II, learners are 
provided with an informal exposure to letters and words in the activity book. They 
continue to read and understand pictures, colour them according to colour codes and 
complete pictures by reading numbers etc. Learners are introduced to stroke and pattern 
practice in class II. Continued exposure to strokes and pattern help them identify letters in 
the activity book. In class III, learners are introduced to reading letters and words. A 
number of activities are included in class III that prepare learners to read words, phrases 


and thereafter sentences. Reading in class III is introduced following a definite pattern- 
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learners listen to a word, see its shape in the book and understand the meaning of the 
word through the picture. Learners do a number of activities that strengthen their 
vocabulary; it helps them build a strong vocabulary base to further their reading. Learners 
read small texts with the help of the teacher. By the end of class III, learners can read 
short texts of 2-3 sentences. The focus in class III is on reading aloud, to help children 
associate sounds and spellings. In class IV, learners continue with reading words and 
phrases. They read the texts aloud initially with the teacher’s help and _ later 
independently. In class IV, learners are expected to read and comprehend. Learners are 
given simple comprehension tasks, which they perform after they read the texts. Learners 
move on towards more independent reading towards the end of the class IV. They can 
also read the texts and understand them reasonably well (DSERT, 2008: 12-15). 


Teachers’ practice in the classroom: Based on ethnographic fieldwork/video 


clippings 


In the classroom, picture reading for the first and second standard was taking place. From 
the third standard onwards, most of the teachers began their teaching by reading aloud. 
Some time, they asked the learners to follow them. Some teachers told the learners to 
read out the text loudly. Especially, while teaching poetry the teachers asked the learners 
to read out the poems. But this opportunity was given for the selected learners who were 
fast in learning. Slow and average learners were never given this chance. During the loud 
reading sessions by the learners, most of the teachers did not bother much about the 
aspects like pronunciation, stress and rhythm. Those were the drawbacks of such 
activities. Most of the teachers forced the first and the second standard learners to read 


out the content words and sometimes the short sentences which they had written on the 


chalkboard. 
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7, Pre-writing activities as given in the resource book 


The objectives of this activity are to develop the ability to form lines/strokes and thus 
leading to the ability to form all the 26 letters of the alphabet. It begins in the form of 
strokes and lines formation (Italic style) from the second standard. Teachers have to find 
40 session of 10 minutes duration besides the other activities for introducing strokes and 
lines formation and making it a part of classroom transaction during the second half of 
the academic year. Writing skill has to be taught as it is a more formal process, unlike 
speech which might be acquired naturally. Learners need to be taught how to write 
because each letter has a different symbol and forming the symbol on paper is a difficult 
task. It requires a good hand-eye co-ordination and ample practice. Hence it is useful to 
start teaching writing early since learners will get enough opportunities to practice. 
Teaching writing also helps learners identify symbols easily thereby improving their 


reading skills. It also provides a strong base for good handwriting in later stages. 


In class |, learners get ample opportunities to understand the mechanics of writing. They 
get practice in holding a pencil moving it differently to draw a line, a circle etc. They also 
get greater control over the hand movements when they use colour pencils to colour an 
outline. Writing continues in class II, where the learners get formal practice in writing 
strokes and practicing patterns. By the end of the class II, they will be ready to start the 
writing of letters and words that is introduced in class III, if everything goes according to 


the curriculum designers. 


The activity books contain lines for learners to practice strokes. A simple line or a pattern 
is given. Teachers can ask the learners to copy the pattern and practice in the lines given 
below. Since almost all the strokes are simple, learners should be able to copy them on 
their own. However, if some learners find them difficult, the teacher could help them in 
holding the pencil properly and in tracing out the pattern. Writing is a physical activity 
and can be tiring. The writing time for each period should not be more than 10 minutes. 
Learners can also write at home if they are interested. The strokes have been given in a 


particular sequence. The resource book insists that the sequence has to be maintained 
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since it has been recommended by experts. However, a particular stroke which a learner 
finds difficult or interesting could be repeated by the teacher (DSERT, 2008: 16-17). 


Teachers’ practice in the classroom: Based on ethnographic fieldwork/video 
clippings 


Writing, in its simplest meaning, is the formation of patterns. Patterns are visible in every 
activity of our lives. In other words, writing can be said to be a process in which ideas are 
represented in graphic symbols. It is an act of forming symbols, patterns, which stand for 
letters or combination of letters. These letters or combinations relate to the sounds we 


make when we speak. 


In the classroom, most of the teachers began their teaching by writing alphabet. They 
forced the learners to write down those letters in their copybooks from the first standard 
itself. | have several instances as evidences in this regard. When I asked the teachers 
about it, they ascribed it to the pressure from the parents of the learners, who want some 
kind of proof/documentation that they can see back home to satisfy themselves that the 
school is teaching English to the students. Most of them taught writing alphabet without 
teaching strokes and curves. They thought that teaching English is all about writing 
alphabet. But according to the curriculum writing does not start straight away with the 
letters of the alphabet, it is necessary that they have a stock of spoken language first. 
Then they need to be introduced to strokes and curves. Only then they are introduced to 
writing letters of the alphabet, not in a linear order but contextually, as they appear. The 
activity books provide them with visual exposure to the letters of the alphabet. Only 
when a proper picture of the letters of the alphabet is created in the minds of the learners, 
they can be introduced to writing them. But, the teachers were following this activity with 


great fervor ignoring the instructions given to them. 
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8. Writing Activities as given in the resource book 


The aim of this activity is to develop the ability to write simple words and short sentences 
in English. After getting the mastery over pre-writing skill, writing begins from the third 
standard. That is writing of words, phrases and short sentences. Here, teacher will have to 
find the time to use the additional resources to enrich learner’s language competence. 
Writing can be said to be a process in which ideas are represented in graphic symbols. It 
is an act of forming symbols, patterns, which stand for letters or combination of letters. 


These letters or combinations relate to the sounds we make when we speak. 


The curriculum envisages the imparting of this skill to learners in the following way. In 
class III, learners write letters and small words. They learn the formation of letters 
through simple and interesting exercises. They also practice the writing of letters and 
words. In class IV, the learners write words and move on to sentences. The writing of 
words and phrases is not done mechanically. A number of tasks on writing are included 
where learners write letters, words, phrases and simple sentences. However, the learners 
do not write isolated letters or words. To ensure that the learners do the writing texts 
meaningfully, they get exposure to different types of writing texts like letters, poems, 
stories, reports etc. A few tasks on letter writing are included. In the initial texts learners 
are introduced to the capital forms of the texts through a variety of interesting tasks. 
Learners will have a sense of satisfaction that they are writing poems, stories etc. Before 
a learner starts writing letters, it should be exposed to some pattern practice such as 
writing strokes, curves and loops which are parts of the letters of English alphabet. These 
pre-writing exercises not only help in improving the learner’s psychomotor skills but also 
are a source of delight to the learners because it is a form of rhythmic scribbling. In such 
a procedure, writing is also taught in a natural progression-moving from scribbles to more 
patterned writing. The patterns are evolved in a set order. Letters with similar strokes, 
shapes can be clubbed together. The child will enjoy the repetitive activity of tracing a 


rhythmic pattern. Slowly in the days to come, learners will get exposure to the letters and 


words (DSERT, 2008: 16-17). 
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Teachers’ practice in the classroom: Based on ethnographic fieldwork/video 
clippings 


In the classroom, from the third standard onwards, most of the teachers began their 
teaching from writing. They forced the learners to write-down in their copybooks what 
they had written on the chalkboard. They thought that teaching English is teaching the 
skill of writing. They used to give the home assignments in the form of writing only. 
They used to carry out correction of the home assignment work. They instructed the 
learners to take down everything in the form of writing. They said that they are giving 
more importance to writing because of the pressure from the parents as discussed in the 
context of the previous activity that is pre-writing activity. If they wouldn’t give the 
practice of writing, the parents would think that the teacher was not good at English or 
s/he was not teaching English. Here the assumptions and expectations of the parents seem 
to be weighing heavily on the minds of the teachers than the instructions given in training 


or the resource book, when it comes to what they follow in the classroom. 


9. Evaluation as given in the resource book 


Assessment is used to mean all those activities the teacher performs to get feedback on 
his/her teaching, the learner’s learning and the relevance of the teaching learning 
materials. Assessment is also one of the ways for the learner to understand what he/she 
has learnt and to measure his/her success in learning. Informal evaluation has to be 
conducted by observing peer work, role play and group work. it has to be attempted by 
creating opportunities for the learners to perform in English like participating in language 
games, responding to commands, repeating songs and stories/actions/episodes. Informal 
tests can be conducted after completing every five units in the course-cum-activity book 


to know the progress made by the learners. 


The procedure of evaluation has enunciated in the resource books for teachers goes like 
this: involve learners in the testing process; let them frame questions, select questions, 


assess their own tasks and also their friends’. This is the basic principle of a learner- 
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centered approach. On certain days, the teacher can ask the learners to give him their best 


work and s/he could assess them. Let them select the activity sheet or task that they have 
done best and show it to them. 


Let me now describe the nature of the evaluation sheet as conceived by the curriculum 
committee. There are six test sheets in the course-cum-activity books, one after every five 
units. It requires the teachers to administer the test in a very informal way after 
completing the five units. Learners can be given 2-3 periods to complete the activities, 
but all the activities should be completed. No marks should be given. Then the teachers 
have to collect the activity books of each group after they finish the tasks. They are 
suggested to note down observations about each child on a separate note book and return 
the books. Make a note of difficulties and try to design some more activities to enable 
learning. For the next test, collect the books from the same groups as well as a new 
group. Compare the previous performance of the first group with their current 
performance and note the progress. For the new group, follow the same procedure. There 
are some tasks relating to test speaking; let the learners do them with their friends. The 
teachers can observe and give feedback. On the day the teachers conduct the evaluation 
activities announce that it is a free day that there is no teaching but self learning (DSERT, 


2008: 19-24). 


Teachers’ practice in the classroom: Based on ethnographic fieldwork/video 
clippings 


In the classroom, when I asked the teachers about the evaluation, some of them told that 
evaluation should be made compulsory in the form of writing. According to the policy 
and also the curriculum there is no written examination for the learners of the second 
language that is English from the first to third standard. They can be tested orally. Their 
performance should be evaluated based on observation. Therefore, in their progress cards, 
the grades will be given rather than marks. When I observed the progress cards of the 
learners, most of the teachers marked positively. For instance; for the question ‘has the 
student attained the reading skill?’ in the given space, the teacher checked it with a ‘tick 


mark’. Then I asked the same learner to read a sentence. But he was not able to read it 
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out. This kind of evaluation is taking place in the classrooms. In some of the private and 
government schools, they used to conduct written test for the beginners. Actually, those 
learners were supposed to be tested orally and by observation. Some of the teachers do 
not know when to conduct written tests. This is recorded in the videos when I was 
conversing with them. The teachers were not aware of the evaluation sheets which were 
given in the course-cum-activity books and the procedures to fill-up those sheets. They 


kept them blank. 


Outcome 


Thus, with regard to the different segments of teaching English language, most of the 
teachers are not aware of the procedure laid out in their resource books as well as taught 
in in-service trainings. From the data in the previous chapters I have shown that 71% of 
the teachers took in-service training in teaching of English from the first standard. 
Among them, 48% of teachers opined that the training was effective and 31% of them 
expressed that it was average. 86% of the teachers told that they are following prescribed 
methodology in the classroom. But in the filed, most of the teachers are not following the 
procedure. It is recorded during my fieldwork. Among the 9 segments, most of the 
teachers followed only 4 segments that are reciting rhymes, TPR activities, reading and 
writing activities. The narration of stories, dialogue practice, language games, pre-writing 
activities and evaluation are completely neglected. Some of the teachers followed them 
but the procedure was not followed. Teaching of time and space concept, identification of 
animals, birds, alphabet, colour and naming the objects, reciting the rhymes, copy writing 


and demonstrating TPR activities were the quite common teaching elements in the 
English classes. 

I would like to conclude this section by saying that the teaching of English language at 
the first standard level is not fulfilling the objective for which it was introduced if we 


assume that following the prescribed method/procedure is the only way of achieving it. 


My ethnographic study of the actual class room teaching in the non-English medium 
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schools and an analysis of it prove that the objective of introducing English from the first 


standard is not moving in the direction in which it was supposed to go according to the 
curriculum. 


4 


After comparing the laid out procedures with classroom practice, let me present the 
general information given to the teachers and expected outcomes from the learners as 
given in the resource books. It enables me to know the impact of the teaching in the 
classroom and gives a clear picture of the implementation of the policy of teaching 
English language from the first standard whether it is on the right track or not. And in this 
section, on the basis of my ethnographic fieldwork, I highlight the outcomes of the 
learners at the grassroots level and find out the present condition of the teachers and their 


teaching. 
General information to the teachers given in the resource books 


e The teacher has to transact the stories, rhymes and songs, TPR activities from the 
resource book and present them for a duration of 10-15 minutes, 3-5 minutes and 


3-5 minutes respectively in every class 


e Teacher has to help the learners to relate the transaction to the pictures and tasks 


given in the activity book which leads to language practice 
e The activity book has to be used through the transaction to ensure learning 


e Teachers have the freedom to supplement the activities, techniques, suggested in 
the resource/activity book to ensure language acquisition by integrating the other 


resources suggested and available 


e In course book transaction 20 minutes will be spent on the text (reading, role play 


etc.) and the remaining 20 minutes be spent in performing of the activities by the 


students 
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e Teacher will design curricular and co-curricular activities to create more 


Opportunities for communication using English 


e Teacher will have to find the time to use the additional resources to enrich 


learner’s language competence 


Based on the objectives and practices some of the expected outcomes are given as 
below 


e Learners exhibit familiarity of the English language utterances 
e They recall rhymes, some words tried in the narratives and conversations 
e They use simple language, reproduce the language elements acquired fluently 


e Learners have more exposure to language and thus more opportunities to use 


language 


e Learners will be able to recall and associate the language learnt/acquired to 


immediate environment 


e Learners develop simple and basic psychomotor skills required form letters of the 


English alphabet where the focus will be on italic style 
e Learners will be able to- 
1. read and comprehend 
2. associate words and their meaning and find words to convey meaning 
3. ask and answer simple questions in English 
4. exhibit confidence to talk in English outside the classroom 
5. write a few words and sentences using the language acquired 


6. develop an awareness of sounds and basic features of the language 
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7. appreciate the language of poetry 
8. exhibit the desire to communicate in English (DSERT, 2007, 2008 and 2009) 


The instruction given to the teachers and expected outcomes from the learners as given in 
the resource books is discussed in the beginning of this section. Based on the 
ethnographic work, video documentation and first-hand experience, some of the 


outcomes that | have observed in the English classrooms are mentioned below: 


e Learners did not exhibit much familiarity of the English language utterances. 
Most of them did not understand English language. They depended on their home 


language. It is because of the teachers who always use the translation method. 
e However learners were able to recall the rhymes and some words 


e There was no fluency in speaking English. Because, first of all, most of the 
teachers were not able to use English in English classrooms let alone being 


facilitators of acquiring spoken English by the primary school students. 


e Exposure to English language in the English classrooms was very less. So, there 


was no opportunity for the learners to use it often. 


e Learners did not develop basic psychomotor skills required form letters of the 
English alphabet where the focus was on italic style. They were forced to directly 


practice alphabet writing without learning slants and curves. 


e Most of the learners were not able to read and comprehend, not able to associate 
words and their meaning. They did not ask and answer simple questions in 
English. They lacked confidence to talk in English outside the classroom. But, 
they used to write a few words and sentences using the language acquired. They 
were not aware of sounds and pronunciation of the words. But, they exhibited the 


desire to communicate in English. 


e Principles that underline the curriculum are not followed. It is doubtful that 
teachers read these principles. Unnatural way of narrating stories, less exposure to 
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English in the English classrooms, more stress on written form of English and 
ignoring the learning styles of learners seem to have made the task of learning or 


teaching English a difficult one. 


Present condition of the teachers and their teaching in the English class 
1. Underestimating the capacity of the learners to learn English 


All learners come to the class having acquired some knowledge of English words which 
are in use in their surroundings. They can understand the language that the teachers speak 
by correlating it with teachers’ gestures, facial expression, and with the support of 
pictures etc. If they are active in the classroom then they are participating in the learning 
process. They are not shy. They have no inhibitions. They can create language. They 
keep making mistakes. But, the teachers are not aware of the potentiality of the learners 
who come to the class. Teachers are more bothered about teaching everything and trying 
to complete the syllabus. Most of them felt that teaching English language is a difficult 
task and they enter the classroom with that psychological barrier. The teachers are in a 
hurry to correct the mistakes of the learners. And at this stage, actually most of them are 


not in a position to indicate what is right or wrong in English language usage. 
2. Lack of understanding of the curriculum/ resource book 


The Resource Book has all the content listed in different forms. The teacher has to use 
those contents in the classroom as per the guidelines given. Nevertheless, most of them 
did not seem to have read a single line from the book. The analysis of the video 
documentation proves that the teachers were not aware of the guidelines and procedure. 
Some teachers expressed that even though they read the resource book they did not 


understand the guidelines and procedures to be followed while teaching. 
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3. Time Factor 


A teacher has 5 periods per week to teach English and it is reflected in the timetable. But, 
they are not following it properly and there are many reasons behind it. For instance, lack 
of classrooms, less number of teachers etc. Most of the times, learners come to the school 
without the activity books. 


4. Use of Activity Books by Teachers 


The learners are given the Activity Books to help them learn the English language. 
Pictures are given for each story that the teacher narrates. The pictures describe the 
events/episodes in the story. The pictures are followed by the activities. There are 
activities such as colouring, sketching, sequencing, writing pictures etc. Learners have to 
complete these activities as per the instructions of the teacher. The activities are related to 
the story narrated. So, it is advised that the activities are taken up after narrating the story. 
There is a link between the activity book and the resource book. But, the teachers are not 
advising the learners to open particular pages while narrating the story. They keep on 
teaching by referring only to their resource book. When I observed the activity books of 
the learners, most of the activities were left blank. Actually, the teachers were instructed 
to narrate the story without any aids at the first time. They have to ensure that the learners 
listen to them properly. At the time of second narration, they are instructed to suggest the 
learners to open their activity book and correlate the story with the pictures. But, most of 
the teachers used to tell the learners to open their activity book as soon as they begin to 


narrate the story or they will never ask the students to refer to activity book. 


5. Use of Activity Books by Learners 


Learners need not see the pictures given in their activity book during the first narration. 
The teacher may use TLM and gestures. Learners were supposed to understand what the 
story is all about. While narrating the story for the second time, the teacher may ask the 


learners to open the relevant pages and see the pictures. But, it is not happening in the 


English classrooms. 
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6. Use of the Resource Book 


It is not to be used as a text book. The teachers are advised not to read out stories in the 
class. Instructions have been given in the beginning of each story. By reading the 
instructions, the teacher has to plan accordingly. It is not necessary that the teacher 
narrates the stories in a linear order. But, most of the teachers thought that it was the 
syllabus and used to read out the stories line by line and explain it in the home language/ 
or the language of the medium of instruction. I observed that most of them used to narrate 


the stories in a linear order. 
7. Methods of conducting class 


The teacher has to conduct the following four activities compulsorily everyday: 
e Narrating stories -15 minutes 
e Rhymes -10 minutes 
e Dialogue practice-10 minutes 
e TPR activities-05 minutes. 


Language games can be conducted once in a week, or when the teacher gets time after 
completing the three compulsory activities. The teacher may leave out dialogue practice 
or TPR activities on that day. The teachers can repeat some activities/stories/rhymes if 
the learners like them and enjoy participating in them and learn well through such 
activities. After completing 25 stories, the teachers can repeat some of them and narrate 
the other stories that they know. Though, there are clear instructions regarding how to 
conduct the class, the teachers are not following the instructions properly. Most of them 


cover only two aspects that is conducting TPR activities and reciting the rhymes. Rests of 


the segments are neglected. 


8. Planning the class 


After reading the text, the teacher has to select the stories, rhymes and dialogues he/she 
would like to use in the class. They were advised not to read them out in the class. The 


teachers can use the same text again if children prefer it. The teachers have been trained 
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in reorganizing stories for narration. They are advised to use those technique suggested 
there. Nearly ten teleconferences were conducted to provide support to the teachers in 
organizing learning activities. Many demonstrations were given. They were suggested to 
refer to the tele-modules supplied to them for more information. Though there is a wide 
gap between the instructions and the actual practice, teachers are responding positively 


and are doing their best in this regard. Over a period of time the situation might change. 
9. Evaluation of the learning 


There is no need to test the learners. It is important to let the learner absorb the language. 
The teachers were clearly instructed to create opportunities to use language and not to 
force the learners to learn by heart and repeat. Help them construct knowledge. The effort 
is only to provide a good exposure to English. It is not introduced as an examination 
subject from standard one to three. By observing the learners, the teachers have to know 
how they are picking up the language. There is no need to conduct formal tests. The 
teachers are advised not to correct the learners if they make mistakes but repeat the 
correct version when they make mistakes. Allow them the freedom to use the new 
language without bothering about accuracy. Whenever the teacher speaks, show the 
learners the right way to speak. Encourage them to speak. But, in some of the private and 
government schools, they used to take written test for the beginners. Some of the teachers 
do not know when to conduct written tests. This is recorded in the videos when I was 
conversing with them. Some of them supported their action by saying that they conducted 
the examination for the sake of the parents who urged them to take tests and 
examinations. Most of the teachers are not ready to open their mouth in English. When I 
forced them to give their interviews in English, they felt tongue-tied. Regarding this 
subject, when I spoke to them, they urged the government to appoint special teachers to 


teach English. Basically, most of them did not study English language during the time of 


their schooling. 
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10. Other materials which can be used in the classroom 


Apart from the Resource and Activity books, a lot of resources are available to the 
teacher in the school and in the town/village where his/her school is situated. They were 
asked to use more local resources. The tele-modules given to them also speak about 
different resources. It is necessary for the teacher to bring in more materials to the 
classrooms as the learner improves over a period of time. For instances, books, charts, 
flashcards etc. In this regard, the teachers are using the charts, pictures and other teaching 


materials in the classrooms. 


Outcome 


After observing the classroom for two consecutive years what I gathered was the fact that 
learners do not exhibit familiarity with the English language utterances. Most of them do 
not understand the English language. They depend on their home language. This is 
because of the teachers who use the grammar translation method. Learners are able to 
recall the rhymes and some words. There is no fluency in speaking English because, first 
of all, most of the teachers are not able to use English language in the English 
classrooms. Exposure to the English language in the English classrooms is very less. 
Hence there is no scope for the learners to use it often. Learners do not develop basic 
psychomotor skills required for writing the letters of the English alphabet as the focus is 
on italic style. They are forced to directly practice alphabet writing without being taught 
slants and curves. Most of the learners are not able to read and comprehend, not able to 
associate words and their meaning. They do not ask and answer simple questions in 
English. They seem to lack the confidence to speak in English outside the classroom. But 
they write a few words and sentences using the language acquired. They are not aware of 
the sounds and pronunciation of the words. But they exhibit the desire to communicate in 
English. Principles that underline the curriculum are neither followed nor seem to have 
been thoroughly read by most of the teachers. Unnatural ways of narrating stories, less 


exposure to English language in the English classrooms, more stress on written form of 
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English and ignoring the learning styles of learners seem to have made the learning and 
teaching of English a difficult task. The teachers do not understand the learners and the 
text. The teacher has 5 sessions of 40/45 minutes per week to teach English and it is 
reflected in the timetable. But they are not following it meticulously because of various 
reasons. As a result, learners come to the school without the activity books most of the 
times. Most of the teachers don’t know how to use learner’s activity book and their 
resource book. There is a particular method and plan to teach English in the resource 
book. But it is neglected by the teachers. They try to evaluate the learners by conducting 
tests and examinations. Thus, they create a phobia towards English language in the 
learners. It is necessary for the teacher to bring in more materials to the classrooms as the 
learner progresses in picking up the language. During the course of my field work I have 
observed that the teachers are using certain teaching aids such as the charts, pictures and 


other teaching materials in the classrooms. 


Conclusion 


To conclude, the ethnographic study strongly and clearly brings out the fact that the 
teachers are not following the prescribed methods of teaching English language as given 
in the resource books and trainings. Most of the teachers do not read what is given in the 
resource books in the form of instructions. They think that teaching English is teaching of 
alphabets, the days of the week, names of the months, parts of the body, writing practices, 


reciting rhymes and telling the names of the birds, animals and numbers. 
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Chapter 7 


Conclusion 


In the previous chapter, I tried to give a comparative analysis of the ethnographic study of 
the classroom practices with the objectives of the curriculum. This chapter summarizes 
the outcomes under the title of “Inside the English Classroom” to make a diagnosis of the 
incompatibility that exists between the plan and the practice. Here in the first section, I 
focus on the practice of English language teaching and the problems or challenges that 
the teachers and learners are facing inside the classroom along with some possible 
alternatives. And in the second section, I provide the possible suggestions, comments and 


recommendations. 


Inside the English classroom 


My observations lead to the conclusion that English language teaching does not focus on 
activities which develop the skills required for using the language; rather it concentrates 
on correct spelling, legible handwriting and rote learning. The assumption seems to be 
that children will learn to communicate only through repetition or rote learning. The 
English classes mainly focus on what the curriculum assumes as unproductive activity at 
this level like identification and writing of the alphabet and teaching of words. Most of 
the times, the children are engaged in activities like copying from the blackboard or 
resource books, reading from the text, writing on the black board or notebook etc. I have 
observed that the teachers in almost all the classes use the similar classroom activities and 


methodologies to teach English language. I have discussed some of them below, along 


with some possible alternatives. 
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A. Copying out 


For most of the teachers, teaching the alphabet meant, asking the students to copy the 
letters from A to Z and asking for words that stand for a particular letter. For example: A 
for ‘apple’, b for ‘book’ etc. by doing this the students are deprived of the opportunities 
to develop the skills required for alphabetizing words which is very useful for the 


development of use of dictionary. 


Instead of tedious and boring activities like copying and learning by rote, the teachers can 
make use of whatever is available to them in their environment. It is necessary to bring 
the English language usage which is already in learner’s environment and modify it for 
pedagogical purpose. The material that is going to be brought in could be in print, oral or 
visual form (electronic or other forms). The responsibility of bringing them in the outside 
into the classroom should lie not only on the teachers but also on the learners. Neither the 
present practices in the classroom nor the curriculum at the policy level visualize new 


kind of materials that can become part of the pedagogical tools. 
B. Reading Aloud 


It is an accepted fact that silent reading helps in easy comprehension. This technique also 
reinforces the eye-mind relationship. Developing this capacity is one of the most 
important purposes of teaching children how to read. However, it was observed that the 
teachers spent a substantial amount of time reading aloud casually. The same was 
followed by the learners most of the times. Close observation of the classrooms showed 
that while reading aloud by the learners, teachers went on completing non-teaching 


activities like paper work, office work, filling requisition letters etc, while keeping a 
casual eye on the pupils. 

Here it is felt that since most of the learners hardly get any chance to interact in English. 
This casual reading aloud can be replaced by purposeful reading aloud. Instructions 


should not sound like instructions but should serve as modifiers of the existing 


knowledge of the learners not overtly but covertly. The reading aloud activity should not 
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sound like an activity in itself but a means to some other meaningful activity, where the 


learner achieves a certain kind of satisfaction of reaching the target. 
C. Translation into L1 


It is observed that most of the teachers were engaged in providing L1 translation or 
equivalents while teaching English. Hardly had I come across a class where L1 was not 
used. Even when the teachers ask questions in English, the learners reply in Kannada or 
in their home languages. Sometimes, the teachers ask questions in Kannada and expect 
their learners to answer in English language. When they fail to answer in English 
language, the teachers used to answer in learners’ language. This is the picture of the 
English classroom that we get today. It is against the basic tenets of the new curriculum, 
where L1 is to be avoided completely. However, while conducting the interview, many 
teachers themselves agreed that they were not competent in using English language in the 
classroom. Teachers are product of an education system where they have been taught 
English not for expressive functions but for the purpose of comprehension. Reading and 
understanding were given priority than speaking and expressing, though writing was 
included as part of the pedagogy. When it comes to the old generation, some of them 
were also trained in translation as part of their language class. It was not unusual to find a 
translation exercise as part of the curriculum and even as part of the examination in the 
earlier period. The practice of the teachers in the classroom is an imitation and a reminder 
of an era where English was taught for the purpose of comprehension and silent 
expression in the form of writing than speaking. This practice/culture that has taken deep 
root in our language pedagogy is in direct conflict with that of the new methodology 
being adopted by the new committee under the Chairmanship of N.S. Prabhu, where they 
advocate not to use L1 in English classroom. Unless we understand this silent struggle 
going on between two cultures of language teaching and methodology, we will not be 


able to make any headway in achieving the objectives for which this policy was 


introduced. 


Interestingly the teachers instead of complaining about the non compatibility of their 


training with that of the requirements of a new training, or grumbling against the 
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curriculum drafting committee or the army of trainers, simply blamed the learners saying 
that they are very dull, it is a rural area, unless we use Kannada they do not understand 
English....ete. When | asked questions in English they used to answer it in regional/home 
language. It was also probably because they might have thought that I, the researcher, am 
from the new curriculum implementation committee, as | had worked earlier as a 
resource person for training the teachers and avoided blaming the committee or the new 


methodology mooted by the committee. 
D. Treatment of errors 


Most of the teachers treated errors negatively and expected an error free performance 
from the children, at least in front of the researcher, who was present in the class. It was 
observed that the teachers always considered learners’ errors as deviation from the norm 
rather than a part of the learning process or a part of the natural process of inter-language 
forms gradually moving towards target forms. The teachers had a fear of L1 influence in 
L2 performance and hence did not tolerate any error made by the learner and punished 
them by ‘slapping’ or asking them to ‘stand up on the bench’. The teachers considered 
error-free performance as an evidence of learning or at least as evidence of their 
capability or performance as a teacher of English. A child who spelt ‘cut’ as ‘/kut/’ 
showed that he or she knew that the letters of the alphabet have their own sounds. But, 
the teacher failed to recognize this creativity and overlooked the learners’ creative 
capability. Teaching of exceptions by the teachers before the norms are imbibed by the 
learners seems to be the case in these classes. The principle that exceptions could be 
taught later once the learners acquire the norms slowly and gradually being in the midst 


of English language environment seems to be missing from the classroom practice. 


E. Teaching of grammar and composition 


In most of the English classes, the teachers used to teach grammatical items and 
composition for the beginners. Grammatical items like sentence formations, prepositions, 
articles, tenses, transformation of sentences and parts of speech were being taught to the 


learners. Composition work like writing of bio-data was being taught. This kind of 
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teaching was seen in most of the private primary schools. According to the instructions, 
the teachers should begin to teach the English language through speaking skills. But, 


most of the teachers did not follow the instructions. 


The reasons that the private school teachers offered is unless we send some kind of proof 
of teaching of English documented in the Students note book, the parents would assume 
that the English is not being taught here. Most of these schools were Kannada medium 
schools on paper but in practice, at least as they claim in front of the parents, were 
English medium schools. The Government’s policy, which itself is a court’s decision, in 
the prolonged battle between the proponents of English medium schools and mother- 
tongue medium schools, is also responsible for this kind of dual roles that the schools 
have acquired. In fact, introducing English from the first standard was a reconciliatory 
measure between the two groups, according to one of the groups that was in favour of 


this policy as discussed in the second chapter. 


The curriculum committee seems to have prioritized speaking skills while the practice 
(mainly of the private schools) seem to be prioritizing reading aloud, followed by 
information about the language (grammar), and writing skills. It is also true that in some 
of these private schools, at least in the urban areas, students would have already 
completed two or more years of nursery and pre-nursery training before entering the first 
standard. This also complicates the issue further. If the learners have an exposure of 2-3 
years to English before Standard one, then the standard one class would become 
redundant and it would be difficult for the teacher to retain the attention of the learners. 
Brining in new materials, would be one of the possible solutions, which the present 


curriculum offers, but not taken up by the teachers in the majority of the cases. 


In some of the schools, they have not only unofficially switched over to English medium 
but also to other kinds of curriculum like CBSE, ICSE. There is more than that meets the 


eye and what lies on the paper in these instances. 
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F. Testing and evaluation 


As per the guidelines, the teachers are not supposed to conduct the written tests and 
examinations up to the fourth standard. There was ample evidence during my fieldwork 
that the teachers conducted the examinations and even showed me some of the answer 
scripts of the learners. Some of the teachers showed me the progress cards of the learners 
where they had mentioned the marks and grades obtained in English language. They told 
that they conducted the examinations for the sake of the parents. One of the teachers told 
me at the time of interview, “If we do not conduct the tests in English, the learners do not 
consider this subject seriously. In order to know the level of learning and teaching, 
examinations should be made mandatory”. Teachers assume that the learners assume that 
if there is an examination then the subject has to be taken seriously. In this atmosphere, if 
only the English curriculum from standard one to four calls for no written examination, 


then it is seriously faced with a stiff challenge from the examination oriented system. 
G. Use of other resource books 


In most of the aided and unaided primary schools, the teachers used other English 
resource books like CBSE and ICSE, and English medium resource books. It has been 
recorded in my video clippings. The teachers gave me several reasons why they are not 


using the resource books which have been prescribed by the Government. Some of them 
are; 
e The resource books that the Government supplied were difficult to teach 


e The Government did not supply the resource and activity books for the unaided 
schools 


e The management instructed them to refer other resource books 


e Following two kinds of books that is one Resource Book for the teachers and 
another Activity Book for the learners made teaching/learning process 


inconvenient 


e The pictures were not clear and were not colourful enough to attract the learners. 
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Whatever the reasons offered by the teachers to use textbooks prepared/prescribed by 
other agencies, the very fact that they need a textbook to convince themselves and also to 
convince learners and their parents of what they are teaching shows textbook seem to be 
central to our education system. In this culture a radical statement like ‘there is no text 
book’, only at the level of teaching English from standard one to four is bound to fail 
with finding other text books to lean on or by using the resource book and activity books 
as textbooks. 


H. Home assignment 


Assigning home work to the learners was a common practice; during my field work, I 
found that the learners were asked to keep two notebooks marked for English one as 
classroom notebook and another as homework book. Either we can perceive that as an 
off-shoot of teaching writing practice where both the classroom and home is seen as 
places of reinforcing the writing practice carried out by the teachers or the assumption 
that parents would perceive the difference between Government and Private school on 
this crucial aspect. It is interesting to note that private schools prod the parents to be part 
of the learning process of their children by assigning home assignments to the learners 
and expecting the parents to supervise the work. If the learners fail to do home work then 
the parents will be made responsible for that by the teachers/management of the private 
schools. In contrast to this the Government schools exonerate the parents from assuming 
any responsibility for learning and place the burden of learning entirely on the teachers. 
The extent of this culture is reflected in the practice of withholding of increment to the 
teachers by the Government if the school results are not up to the mark at the secondary 
level education. But interestingly with the establishment of SDMCs (School 
Development and Management Committees) in which parents are represented, the 
parents have assumed the responsibility of developing and managing the school. This 


crucial difference between the Government schools and private schools is also reflected 


in the home-work culture. 
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|. Positive elements in teaching 


Most of the teachers used to draw pictures related to their teaching unit, showing actual 
objects and giving lifelike examples in their classroom practice. The situation seems to 
have improved radically in this aspect. As most of the schools have enough materials to 
use as resources in teaching the teachers also seem to be changing their method of 
teaching. Some teachers acted as facilitators by providing ample opportunities to the 
learners to be part of the classroom activity, indicating that one way teaching method is 
slowly giving way to learning as an interactive process. It was also found that in some 
schools teachers are also paying individual attention and moving towards learner centric 
teaching approach. Sometimes, the teacher also took the help of the other teachers while 
teaching. It shows us that there is a collective responsibility and co-ordination among the 
teaching community. They sometimes used questioning technique and inductive method 
while teaching. Some of the teachers encouraged the learners by praising the learners 
with words like “fine, good, well done, nice answer, fantastic and give him/her a round of 
applause” and used to call them by their names which motivated other learners. In some 
classes (4 classes), the teachers followed all the segments of teaching English according 
to the guidance given to them. Some of them conducted the activities like self- 
introductory activity, role play on ‘The Family’ and vocabulary enrichment activities. I 
found some of the new techniques being used in the English classes. In the tribal areas, 
the teachers used to teach English through ‘phonic system’ (based on the pronunciation 
of the letters of alphabet) for the tribal learners. In schools located in multilingual areas, 
the teachers used to teach through the ‘tri-lingual method’, for instance; ‘ondu 
(Kannada)-Ekh (Marathi)-one (English)’, ‘irulli-kanda-onion’. In some classes, the 


teachers allowed the learners to write down on the tiles of the classroom. 


So, it is not that the new curriculum is subverted completely by the old pedagogic culture. 
Some of the new methods suggested by the new curriculum have also made its presence 
felt in the classroom. Apart from that there are innovative methods developed 
indigenously based on the context in which the teaching takes place. So, our pedagogical 


methods seem to be in a transitional mode. 
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J. Physical environment of the classrooms 


Most of the classrooms have co-operative environment with regard to the learning of 
English language. Almost all classrooms have pictures of the birds, animals, vegetable, 
parts of the body, alphabet, and colours on the walls. The teachers have hung the 
flasheards and charts in English in all the classrooms. It motivates the learners to ‘learn 
by observation’ (Nodutta Kali). In some schools, | saw the signboard outside the school 
or at the entrance of the schools stating “We teach English language from the first 
standard in our school”. When | asked the administrators about it, their reply was: “We 
want to get the attention of the parents who actually want to send their children to the 
English medium schools by paying huge donation for the sake of teaching English 
language. So, through these signboards, we try to propagate that we teach English 
language in the government primary schools”. The Government schools seem to have 
scored a point vis-a-vis the private English medium schools and the confidence level of 
the teachers has gone one level up with the introduction of English from first standard in 


non-English medium schools. 
K. Use of teaching learning materials (TLM) 


It is necessary for the teacher to bring in more materials to the classrooms as the learner 
progresses in picking up the language. During the course of my field work I have 
observed that the teachers are using certain teaching aids such as the charts, pictures and 
other teaching materials in the classrooms. Most of these TLMs have been supplied by 
the Government. I came to know that the Government gives Rs.500 for every teacher to 
prepare teaching aids related to his/her teaching subjects. But, I did not witness any self 
prepared TLMs in the classrooms. The learning aids are in the reach of many of the 
schools. A number of materials like tape recorder, audio visual aids, OHP are accessible 
to the most of the teachers. Though they are available in the schools, the teachers are not 


trained and efficient enough to use them in the required manner or the schools do not 


have facilities to make use of them. 
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Pre-service education imparted in the college of education pertains largely to theories of 
pedagogy. This theoretical background is essential but the pre-service programmes need 
to be revised to be in tune with the changed language needs and also in view of the 
changes brought in the resource books in use. There is no co-ordination between the 
curriculum prescribed for the pre-service trainings (D.Ed.) and the curriculum of the 
primary schools. In the pre-service trainings, the curriculum of English language is still 
based on the communicative approach. The five segments of teaching English and its 
methodology is not adopted there. When they are recruited in the primary schools after 
completion of their course, they feel a difference and get confused when it comes to what 
to follow. So, the recent changes need to be incorporated into the methodology in the pre- 


service trainings and curriculum should be updated accordingly. 


Thus my fieldwork and the analysis of the data collected reveals that in the English 
classroom we are witnessing clash of old pedagogic and new pedagogic cultures. Old 
methods still being prevalent, a few new methods have made an entry; though there 
seems to be some transition to the new. What exactly the contours of this transition and 
what is its effect either we need to wait and watch or would become the objective of a 


further study in this area. 
2 


After looking at what is happening inside the classroom let me make some suggestions 
for improvements along with comments and recommendations. I list down some of the 
suggestions to the policy makers, the teachers and trainers regarding the improvement of 


English Language teaching in the primary classroom. 
Suggestions for improvement 


1. Re-Orientation for the teachers 


As per my data, 71% of the teachers are trained to implement English language teaching 
from the first standard. Among them, 48% of the teachers opined that the training was 
fruitful and effective and 31% of them expressed that the impact of the training was 
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average. 86% of the teachers declared that they were able to follow the prescribed 
methodology. But, my ethnographic study proves that the teachers are unaware of the 
methodology and they follow their own methods or the earlier methods with which they 
are familiar in the classroom. Thus, we can see the difference of opinions looking at the 
answers in the questionnaire and as stated in the interviews. So, it is better to re-orient 
those teachers with specific aims. Less number of teachers should be chosen for the 
training classes. It is better to make batches. The maximum number of the teachers 
should be in between 20-30. Then, it is possible for the resource persons to concentrate 
on each teacher. If possible, choose the Resource persons who are familiar with the 
primary school teaching environment. It is also necessary that during the training period, 
the resource persons try and engage with the assumptions that the teachers have rather 


than simply ask them to follow a new method. 
2. Adequate appraising 


[t means to assess the value of our efforts and what the learners have gained from our 
efforts. In this context, each individual is free to think and come up with the best possible 
process, plan and execute it. His/her achievements will be his/her satisfaction, even if the 


authorities neglect it. From this point of view, the teachers need appraising at each step. 


3. Improvements of facilities 


Not only good, qualified teachers contribute to the successful teaching of English, but 
also an adequate and proper set of audio-visual aids, picture library and self-work of 
students count. These materials provide for an ample scope to develop sensory perception 
of the learners and, thus, create concrete and first-hand learning experience. The 
blackboard, the bulletin board, pictures, films, the radio, computers, mobiles and tape- 
recorders are other sources which concretize the learning process. In this regard, the 
teachers should be given training to handle these materials properly as learning resources 


along with the use of resource book/activity books. 
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4. Preparation of self-work materials 


In teaching English, if teachers go on speaking, explaining, exhibiting charts, etc., 
prepared by them, it will be only a one-way traffic. In order to avoid this, the learners 
must be made to directly participate in the process. For this, learning by doing will be 
better. They should themselves prepare certain things by which there will be a natural 
learning under the careful direction, supervision and encouragement of the teacher of 
English such as making word cards, collecting, drawing or cutting off interesting pictures 
and photos from magazines, downloading from the net, transferring from mobiles along 
with information, preparing a cardboard, fruit chart with pictures and names and 
describing them in simple English etc. Such types of activities are given in the Activity 


Books but it can be extended more effectively and fruitfully. 
5. Co-curricular activities with reference to English 


These activities play a dynamic part in the process of learning. The teacher/school should 
chalk out a plan of co-curricular activities well in advance. These should not be 
considered different from classroom teaching; but they should be conducted along with 
regular classroom activity. In this regard, dialogue practice is given in the curriculum. 


But other kinds of activities could be added or suggested. 
6. Understanding the role of the teachers 


Turning to the functions of the teachers in a primary English classroom, the most 
important function is to facilitate picking up of a language (that is approximating the 
underlying rules of a language, not the explicit rules of a language i.e., grammar) by the 
learner. They should be taught how to become an independent learner, at least in a 
limited way. More time should be spent on oral work and activity-based learning, the 
instructions given should be clear and simple. Games, rhymes and songs, colouring, 
sticking pictures, stories and narrations should form the major part of the primary English 
classroom. Using the home language of the learners wherever necessary is also 
something that promotes the learning of the second language but should not be seen as a 


hindrance; in fact it needs to be harvested to achieve full bilingualism in the learners. The 
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only caution that might have to be exercised is that of being aware of the fact that the two 
language boundaries are kept intact in the learners’ mind though there might be some 
crisscrossing of the boundaries by the learners, which is inevitable in the initial stages. 
Translation activity is one such activity which can keep the boundaries of the language 


intact while allowing transactions between the two. 
7. Classroom organization 


Seating arrangement should be flexible and movable. Individual, pair, group and entire 


class activities and interaction have to be promoted. 


With this background, let me list out some of the other suggestions regarding the 


improvement of English teaching in the primary classroom. 
Comments, Suggestions and Recommendations 


e The stakeholders feel that English is not an alien language and there is a lot of 
English in the environment. They should ensure that English teaching and 
learning are enjoyable and adequate stress should be laid on communication. This 
will further ensure that the learners are given ample exposure to English and its 


use. 


e Most of the stakeholders felt that English teaching should start at an early stage. 
They feel that class 5 is too late to start English. Theoretically children at a young 
age have the innate capacity to learn two-three languages at the same time 
successfully. Further, in India, children grow up in a bi-iingual or multi-lingual 
environment. Learning several languages comes naturally to them. I also showed 
that children and society in general are positively motivated towards the learning 
of English and learners are eager to learn English. So, English classes from an 


early age will not be a burden. 


e Teachers also believe that there are other benefits if English teaching is started at 
an early age and the quality of English teaching will be improved. One of the 
benefits is that enrollment in government schools will improve and increase. 
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Instead of sending their children to English medium schools, the parents will send 
them to the government schools. In this way, government schools can compete 


with private, English medium schools. 


The present training needs to be revamped according to the teachers, the trainers 
also need to keep in mind the environment, context, culture in which the 
classroom activity takes place and accordingly be flexible in their 
Suggestions/guidelines. It is also because most of the DIET personnel and 
inspecting authorities have never taught in primary schools. They do not have 
first-hand experience about the problems and pleasures of teaching in a primary 
classroom. They have not been trained in primary school methodology that is they 
are not primary school teaching specialists or experts. So, at best, their training 
can only be theoretical and book-based and not based on practice and experience. 
Most of them do not have any English language teaching background. They have 
neither a degree nor a post-graduate qualification in English. The distinction 
between teacher-training and teacher education should be taught to trainers at 


training centers. 


Training at DIETs for both pre-service and in-service level is text book based. 
Pre-service training (D.Ed. and B.Ed.) curriculum should be revised according to 


the changes in the field of primary education. 


The Government should set apart some time for training resource persons for 
primary schools. They should be trained in the special requirements of learners at 
that level and what teachers should do to make English language teaching 


effective at this level. 


Training of English language teaching is necessary and should be given to 
everyone concerned with primary school education like DIET/D.ED/TTI tutors, 
School Inspectors, BEOs, DDPIs, and Subject Co-ordinators at taluk and district 


level, BRPs and CRPs in an ongoing process not as one time event. 
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Limitations of the study 


e The ethnographic survey was conducted during the 2008-09 and 2009-10 
academic years in select Non-English medium schools in Karnataka. It covers 
only the first two consecutive years of teaching of English after it was introduced. 
So, most of the problems might be teething problem and may not be substantial 
problems. Only further research in the coming years would tell us whether it was 


only the nature of the problem or not. 


e The questionnaires were given to the stakeholders to know their opinions and 
their knowledge of the implementation of English language teaching from the first 
standard in Karnataka. The questionnaire was devised in such a way that the 
respondent was supposed to choose only one option. If they were allowed to 
choose multiple options and also indicate the priority the picture that would have 


emerged might have been complex with regard to certain issues. 


e While collecting information/opinion about/of learners from first to fourth 
standard and also from illiterate parents, I took the help of the primary school 


teachers concerned, in some cases. 


e | have attempted a nuanced analysis of the data with as much cross-variables as 
possible, but as the respondents were not more than 100 in the case of teachers, 30 
in the case of parents and 60 in the case of learners, the numbers were less when 
data was analyzed with multiple variables at a single instance. Though what I 
have presented, I felt is the interesting data in the previous chapters wherever | 
felt the results are important, carrying out the same exercise either with a bigger 


sample or qualitative analysis of a few cases would have been more fruitful. 
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Scope for further study 


* The opinions of the teachers as given in the questionnaires and as expressed in the 
interviews are mismatching with regard to methodology of English language 
teaching, evaluation, the impact of in-service training. So, it needs further 


investigation. 


¢ Most of the learners felt easier to learn English language through writing than that 
of speaking. Further investigation is necessary to find out whether this opinion is 
impressionistic, or they have a different notion of function of English in their 
future life or the teachers have influenced the opinion or there is some grain in 


what they are saying. 


e The parents who belong to general category, scheduled tribes and other backward 
classes use less English than the parents of scheduled castes; this seems to be a 
surprise discovery and needs some more investigation or it might be peculiar 


phenomenon to our sample data. 


e Most of the learners in my sample were not in touch with stories. Some of the 
learners knew the meaning of story and they had listened to some stories in their 
home language at their homes. This seems to be a contrary image to the popular 
image that we all hear stories from our grand parents in India not only at a young 
age but even much before one is born. If this is true, then teaching English 
language from the first standard as it begins with story telling seems to me 
beginning with unfamiliar way of teaching process. This needs further 


investigation. 


e There is a need to create a constant research wing to monitor the outcome of this 
important decision by the government, so as to not only to ascertain the objectives 

of the policy is achieved but also to ally the fears of those who opposed it. A 
University can be chosen for this purpose within Karnataka which takes into 
account the ground realities and co-ordinate with the Drafting committee, DIET, 
CTE, DSERT, and BRC apart from interacting with experts from other 
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universities which specialize in teaching of languages to conduct further research 
in this area. 


This present study is a modest attempt to create an awareness among the English 
language teaching experts/policy makers to make use of the findings / discussion / 
recommendations for designing programmes towards developing suitable methodologies 


for the teaching/learning of languages at all levels of schooling. 
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Appendix-1 


Implementation of English Language Teaching from the first standard in non-English 
medium Schools in Karnataka 


Questionnaire for Teachers 


Could you please give me your detailed comments on the present state of English 
teaching from the first the first standard? Please give your suggestions. They may relate 


to resource books, syllabus, classroom atmosphere, procedures, tests, teacher trainings, 


etc. 


e Personal Information 


e Academic Information 


I .PERSONAL INFORMATION 


1. Name [Optional] 


2. Gender 
3. Age [Tick the correct box]: below 25 years OJ 
25-30 LJ 
30-40 = 
O 
40-50 
Above 50 O 


4. Working Institute’s Address 
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5. Educational Qualifications 
a) TCH/TTUVNTC/D.Ed : 
b) Degree: B.A/ B.sc/B.com/B.Ed/B.P.Ed : 


¢) Subjects in Degree: 


c) Post-graduate degree: M.A/ M.sc/ M.com/Anyother : 
e) Research degree : M.Phil/Ph.D in: 
6. Trainings: Have you undergone any training in English Language Teaching? [ ELT ] 
Yes LJ No OU 
If yes, please give details. 


e Name of course: 
e Year 
e Duration 


e Course conducted by: 


7. Work Experience 
Under 5 years 


5-10 ‘years 
10-20 —s— years 
Above20 years 


cl ee ee 
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8. Present Duties 


e Teaching 
e Administration 
e Supervision/Inspection 


e Resource person 


Lid 34) £3 £3 


e Writing text books 


9. Yearly Income (in Rupees) 


e below Rs.20,000 

e Rs.20,000 to 60,000 
e Rs.40,000 to 60,000 
e Rs. 60,000 to 80,000 
e Above Rs. 80,000 


oeement ae 


10. Hobbies/other Interests 
a) Hobbies/Interests: 
b) Do you read newspapers, magazines and books? Yes LINo 0 
If Yes, in which language? R.L—Regional Language 
R.L EL. OL _ E.L---English Language 


e News papers- L] L) L) O.L---Other Language 
e Magazines- [) ‘= [] (Specify the Language) 
e Books- LI O = 
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¢) Do you watch T.V., Films and listen to the radio? Yes LJINo UJ 
If yes, in which language? 


R.L. EL. O.L. 


e Television - ‘= ‘a ‘= 
e Films - ‘a ‘a ‘= 
e Radio - O O O 


11. Languages Known 


Languages Read Write Speak 


————e 0 Oo 
yO O O° 
3, anenencecnnnnene Se o @ 
4, nannwn--na=---- Oo Oo = 


Il. ACADEMIC INFORMATION 


1 Necessities of teaching English 


a) Do you think it is necessary to teach English at the primary school stage? 
Yes LJ 


No {J 


b) Do you think it should be made compulsory? Yes LJNo LJ 
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¢) Which of these are the objectives of teaching English in primary schools? 
(Please tick any one) 


|. To help the child use English in day to day communication 
2. To prepare the child for the high-school studies 
3. To train the child to pass the public examination in English 


4. To help the child to learn English as a link language 


oo or, se 


5. To help the child to become successful in life 
2. English and class 
a) In which class is English introduced? 
Std 1 [)Std2()Std3 CS8td 4 Std50 
b) Do you think that this is the right time to start teaching English? 
Yes LJ No UJ 


c) If No, in which is the appropriate year do you think the teaching of English 
should begin? Std1 (J Std2 (Std (J Std3 LJ Std4 LStd5 UO 


3. Teaching Hours and English 


a. How many hours English per week are taught in each of the following 


classes? 
Std. 1 , Std.2 , Std.3 , Std.4 , Std.5 


b. Do you think that the number of hours allotted for English at the primary 
level is appropriate? Yes LJ No U 


c. If ‘No’, how many hours a week do you think should be allotted for English? 


Std.1 , Std.2 , Std.3 , Std.4 , Std.5 
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4. Expectations and English 


a. With what expectations do parents send their children to primary school, as far 


as learning English is concerned? 


b. How these expectations match with the objectives listed in Question No. 1-C 
above? 


5. Attitude, Motivation and English 


a) At the primary stage, what are students’ attitudes to English in your 


observation? 
Positive [) Negative CO Neutral ( 
b) How are students interested in learning English? 
Very much L] Tosomeextent LJ Notatall LJ 
c) Are your students well motivated when they come to learn English? 
Yes [] No [J 
d) If yes, which of the following factors are responsible for their motivation? 


e Parents and family members LJ 
e T.V., Radio and Books, Magazines [] 
e Teachers and Class mates CJ 


e) Is it possible for you to motivate the child to learn English? Yes L] No LJ 


If Yes, How? 
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6. Resource books and English [Please tick any one] 


a) What is your opinion about the primary-level (especially lto 4) resource 
books? 


e They are too difficult to teach. 


e They are interesting and useful for students. 

e They are challenging and help the pupils learn English 

e They give adequate guidance to teachers in teaching all the skills of English 
Language 

e There are too many lessons and it is difficult to finish the portions in time 

e The instructions are not clear in the text books 

e The English. used in the text books is unnatural and does not reflect real 
language use 

e They are not reflecting our culture 

e The exercises, tasks and activities are interesting and help students to get 


adequate and meaningful practices in English 


b) What is your overall impression about the English text books? 
(Please tick any one) 


e Very useful and interesting. 

e Parts of the textbooks are not very useful. 

e The text books on the whole, need to be made more useful. 

e The text books do not help me in any way in teaching English 
c) Have you observed the English text books for English medium schools? 


Yes 0~LJ No OL) 


d) If ‘Yes, What are the differences that you find between English Text books for 


non- English medium schools and English medium schools? 


a a. fs. fo 


Ee 


;) £2 £5 2s 


7. Methodology and English 


a) English resource books expect teachers to follow certain procedures and 


methodologies. Do you follow those when you teach? 


e Yes, most of the time. O 


e Yes, but after making some changes O 


e No, they are sometimes not practical and do not work in my classroom 
all the time 


Give examples: 
b) What are the techniques and activities that you use in the English classroom? 
Tick the ones that you use. 


e Reading aloud 

e Story-telling 

e Rhyme reciting 

e Total Physical Response (TPR) of the students. 
e Dialogues. 

e Group work 

e Play-way method 

e Pair- work 

e Making students to read aloud 
e Choral reading aloud. 

e Questioning Technique. 

e Language games. 


e Audio - Visual Aids. 


LL a) 0) be) Bee hd) i 


If any other please specify them -------------------------------------------------- 
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¢) As a teacher of English what kind of help and guidance do you expect from 
your higher authorities? 


8. Trainings and English 


a) Do you think that in-service teacher training for teaching English that you have 


received helps you to teach effectively? 
Yes (1) No 


b) What areas of English language training would you like a training course to focus on? 


c) Have you got the special trainings in the teaching of English? 
YesL) No LJ 


If Yes, mention them. 


d) How do you think that this kind of special training will make teaching at this level 


more affective? 
9. Testing English 


A. Do you think that achievement in English should be tested at the primary 
level from ClassI? Yes[) No [J 
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Blvode 


B. If Yes, what skills and areas of English language should be tested? [Please 
tick any one] 


|. Oral communication 
2. Listening 


3. Reading and writing 


LJ. 2d ee 


4. Grammar and vocabulary 
5.Any other, please specify 
C. If No, please state your reasons here 
10. Inspecting Authorities in Education System 


A. At the time of inspection visits which of the following do inspecting authorities 


give more importance to? [Please tick any one] 
e Academic matters CJ 
e Administrative matters LJ 


B. Which of the following do they look for when they come for inspection? 


[Please tick any one] 


e Attendance and punctuality of the teachers and students. LJ 
e Maintenance of records and lesson plans. CJ 
e Classroom observations of teachers’ lessons. LJ 


e Giving guidance about the use of textbooks or teaching aids/etc. [] 
e Giving guidance to the teacher for academic career. LJ 


e Actas a resource person in English language teaching. L 
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Appendix-2 


Implementation of English Language Teaching from the first standard in non-English 


medium Schools in Karnataka 


Questionnaire for Parents 


1. Name (In capitals): 


2. Age : 20-30yers(] 31-40yers 1] 41toSOyers [50+ years (J 
3. Gender : M F Cl 

4. Address 

5. Location : Village) Town CL) City LJOther areas 0 


6. Your Educational Nil (lJ Belowl0 UI S.S.L.C UO 
Qualifications: PUC LJ Graduation [] Above Graduation [J 
7. Occupation & Caste: 
8. Approximate income of the family (per Annum): Less than Rs.50,000 
Rs.50,000 to 1,00,000 


Rs.1,00,000 to 2,00,000 


oe ee ee 


More than Rs. 2,00,00 


9. Languages Known : Languages Read Write Speak 


1. 7 . oO 
7 O O D 
3. . . e 
4. q q O 


10.Hobbies/Other Interests: e Hobbies: 


e Do you read the following materials at home? 
Yes [JNo ( 
R.L—Regional Language 


R.L EL. OL E.L---English 


e Newspapers- OU O OO) O.L---Other 


Magazines- OJ O OJ 
e Books- O O O 
@ Do you watch T.V and listen to radio? Yes LI No LJ 


If Yes, in which language? 


R.L a O.L 
e TV LJ LJ O 
e Films oO 0 0 
e Radio O oO oO 
11. Do you use English? Yes LJ No O 


If Yes, where do you use it more? 
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Never Rarely Sometimes Frequently Always 


¢ at home O O 0 O O 
e in neighborhood ys 0 0 O 
e at social gatherings oo 0 0 ‘= 
e at the working place OO O O O 
e atyourchild’sschoo. 0 O 0 O 


12. Do you think it is necessary to teach English at the Primary school stage? Yes LINo (J 
13. Do you think it should be made compulsory? Yes [No LJ 


14. In which class is English introduced? Std.1 OJ Std2 OO Std.3 OO Std. 400 
Std.5 O 


15. Do you think that this is the right class to start teaching English? Yes [J No LJ 
16. If No, in which class do you think the teaching of English should begin? 
Std.10 std20O) Std.30O) Std.4 O Std.5 O 


17. Why do you want to teach English to your child? (Please tick any one) 


e To prepare the child for the high school studies. L] 
e To train the child to pass the public examinations. [] 
e To help the child to become successful in life. B 
e English is a prestigious language. LJ 
e English is a language of empowerment. LJ 
e English is a very difficult language to learn. — 
e English is necessary to get a job. - 
e It is necessary for computer knowledge. LJ 


18. Could you please give us your detailed comments on the present state of English 


teaching from the Class [? 
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Appendix-3 


Implementation of English Lan e Teaching from the first standard in 
non-English medium Schools in Karnataka 


Questionnaire for the Learners 


1. Name (In Capitals): xarrdxco: 

2. Age: soiz : 5to8years C) 9toi3years 
3.Gender: Son =: Boy/ mea] Girl/ eA 
4. Class: 3073: 


5. Address: vex: a. Home/ams Avex 


b. School/zed3 
6. Location: saz, : Village/rres [1 Town/xesso (] City/ano [] 
7. Medium of Instruction: 80% SG): Mother Tongue/ss3 oxi CJ 


Other Minority Languages/“pom VOFOHDS oO 
8. Father’s name/sod0oh BAM : 


9. Mother’s name/s20oboh BAD : 
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10. Father’s educational qualifications/ soda» 38 £9; Nil/oxe: Oxo ‘a 
Below 10/a38¢ Sriréosun 8Q% [J SSLCT 


P.U.C []Graduation/ #32 [] PostGraduation mstecss d6r [] 


11. Mother’s educational qualifications/zocDod 5820; Nil/oxs oxc> ‘a 
Below 10/e3S8¢ Snrgosur sexy rm 460s SSL 
P.U.C []Graduation/ #32 [] Post Graduation MSOBo Hero C] 
12. Father’s Occupation/soaox sont Farmer/8,au8 [] Craftsman/ecm30 [] 
Service/seerd ewan [] Bussness/mased [] 
Professional/smxn 3,3 [] Others/ase 
13. Mother’s Occupation/ s200% waar; Housewife/aosrhox []Service/xeero endecn [] 


Business/sezd []  Professional/emexn 33 (] 


Others/az3 


14. Number of members of the family living in the house: 3 LJ3to5 LJ 


HSohO TAMA HeHonds AAS oss, 5 to 8 [} More than 8/8 g080% Se [J 
15. Do you watch T.V and listen to Radio? Yes / Sa LJ 
Des Becssrs Qe MSoswe? SeBciecHm, sOmDow.? No/ ay C] 
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if Yes, in which language? =a DM, VWAOGS, ood gosiohg? 


RL/ sos gow 8 =—E.L/ gohe® O.L asd gow. 


° Wiedasrs. O O O 
e Films 3082, 0 OC O 
e Radio /8caciae. 0 ‘a CJ 


16. Do you read the following materials at home? 


& SvAS cima W3s/ adxenvar, ¥odd Lc20? 


R.L/ 8 gest =. L/ soAz* O.L ass geal. 


© Books / xA87% O 0 O 
e Magazines/ao0-aex BIND [] O a 
e News papers/Os wasn oO O C) 


17. Do you listen stories from parents/grand parents? Yes /@a>_ _—_ L] 
dS, HAohE dat sy Sewdsde? No/ay L 
18. Do you take private tuitions? dex> snxN MBSar, Simsevygc0I%? Yes /aad 
No/ag 


19. Which languages do you use at your home? 
HoH aims goanvo WISN S00? 
1. Kannada/s3,2 C] 


2. English/ acA= O 


3. Others / asd 
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20. Which languages do your neighbours use? 


aa, SSBedowac wosdechsa weainvo cimqR)? 


l. Kannada/65 0 
2. English/ aoa" O 
3. Others / az 


21. Which languages do you speak at your school? 


Rew Moh Awsaems eranvo oman)? 


l. Kannada/8a,2 0 
2. English/ a0Az° ‘a 
3. Others / a0 


22. What languages are taught at your school? 


QS, WIEdO sma grains cinayy? 


|. Kannada/s3,2 0 
2. English/ aoncx C) 
3. Hindi/ 00 O 
4. Others/ a3d 


23. Which languages do you find the easiest? 


ASR cdves goained sovschHSS? 


l. Kannada/#3,2 LJ 
2. English/ a0 LJ 
3. Hindi/ &0O LJ 
4. Others/ aso 
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24. Which languages do you find the most difficult? 


dan cies gealoi seredtaxad? 


|. Kannada/ex Fe ‘= 
2. English/ gona 0 
3. Hindi/ mo ‘a 
4. Others/ q3c 


25. Which language do you want to learn more? 


ones IMO A, Rew BR, wear BOoH cS HSS? 


1. Kannada/33,2 ‘= 
2 English/ 20ohz° 0 
3. Hindi/ &0O 0 


4. Others/ q3d 


26. How do you feel about the learning of English from the Class I? 


wWOUNe SONZODOG Bohs® sOsed on ASNCSA WSS? 


e Easy 20¢ LJ 
e Average soxv05, C] 
e Difficult soso C] 


27. How do you feel about the English Classes? 


QOS SOnNsod wrk Ad, SQwZobA ea? 


O 


e Interesting/ B23), SAsMOOHIIONG 


e Boaring / 02s weewsecs 


O 


e Uninteresting/ AdeAsDOOHsAG =F] 
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Appendix-4 


Observed Classes 
Region Name of the visited Area | Type | Mediumof| Observed 
school of | instruction classes 
school 
2008- | 2009 
09 -10 


North 
Karnata Higher Primary School, Rural/ Kannada 
ka Bagalkot | Balakundi Tq: Hungund O Govt. | (Lambani) II 

Higher Primary School, 
Bevinamatti Tq: 

2 Bagalkot | Hungund Govt. | Kannada IV 
V.M.Primary School, 

3 Bagalkot Hungund Urban | Aided | Kannada Il 


Higher Primary School, 
Bagalkot | Hungund Urban | Govt. Urdu IV Vv 
Model Marathi School, 
Belagavi Kakati Tq; Belgum Govt. 
Higher Primary School, 
Belagavi Kakati Govt. | Kannada 
Higher Primary School, 
Belagavi Kakati Rural | Govt. Urdu Vv VI 
Vanita Vidyalaya Higher 
Belagavi Primary School, Belgum | Urban | Aided | Marathi 


Benin Smith Higher Unaid 
Belagavi Primary School, Belgum | Urban ed Kannada 
Benin Smith Higher Unaid 
Belagavi Primary School, Belgum | Urban ed 


Il 


Ill 


_ 
_ 
_ 


Higher Primary School 
No.-02, Khade Bazar, 


Belgum 


3 
Rural/ 
O Govt. 


Lower Primary School, 
Channur Tanda Tq: 


Higher Primary School, 
Kalladevanahalli Tq: 


: 
S 
c “ 
= 5 | 


Sarvodaya Higher 
17 Gulbarga Primary School, Surpur Urban | Aided | Kannada 
Jnanajyoti Higher 
Primary School, Adaki, Unaid 
Tq. Sedam | ed Kannada 
Kannya Higher Primary 
Bidar School, Mudhol Govt. Kannada 
Sri.Saraswati Vidya 
Mandir Higher Primary Unaid 
School, Mudhol ed 
Model Primary School, 
Laggere, North Zone, Urban/ 
O Govt. Kannada 
R.V.S. Kannada and 
English Medium School, Unaid 
Laxmi Nagar, Bangalore | Urban ed Kannada 


Jnanavahini Public 
School, Nandini Layout, Unaid 
Urban ed Kannada 


Higher Primary School. 
Belagavi No-01, Belgum Urban | Govt. Marathi 


< 


I 


< 


Il 


a4 os “8h hi aS 3 


q Z| 4 | } 7 ‘i O ‘a » 
on) 
> —s 7 Maes ia) f : « 
4 ' vos aay! 
7 a ¥ 4 


Kannada 

—_ von 
(Tribal) 
Kannada 

— = 
(Tribal) 

Higher Primary School, 

Mysore Sagare, H.D.Kote Kana 


Higher Primary School, 
Kittur, H.D.Kote 


Higher Primary Varinde 
Ashrama Shale, Jakkur, a 
Mysore .D. (Tribal) 
Middle 
— Higher Primary School, 
Davanagere | Davanagere Urban | Govt. 
Akkamahadevi Higher 
Primary School, Unaid 
31 Davanagere | Davanagere Urban ed Kannada 
S.Devaraj Urs Higher Kannada 
Primary School,Hiriyur a 
Davanagere | Camp, Kadlebalu Aided (Camp) 
Higher Primary School, 
Lakshmipur( L.T), Tq: — 
Davanagere | Harapanahalli Govt. FR 


Viveka Tribal Centre for 


Learning, Hosalli, Tq; 
H.D.Kote 


Viveka School of 
Excellence, Surgur, 
H.D.Kote 


Higher Primary 
Davanagere | School,Satturu Rural | Govt. | Kannada 
Dakshina Kannada 
xoaill Z.P.,H.P.S.,Mannagudda 
35 ka Mangalore | , Mangalore Urban | Govt. Kannada 


oo 


3 


i 


A A Se 


Nagar, Mangalore 


i= 
et: 
a a 


ae) 9 


Govt.H.P.S., Valakadu, 
Udapi Udapi Kannada 


West 
Karnata Govt.,H.P.S., Railway gral 
ka Bellary Station, Toranagallu Telugu 
Govt.,Lower Primary 
Bellary School, Toranagallu Urdu 
Govt.Higher Primary 
Bellary School, Basapur 
Markhandeshwar 
H.P.S.,M.P.Prakash 
Bellary Nagar.,Hospet Urban | Aided | Kannada 
Jutur Chandappa’s 
Bellary Govt.H.P.S., Kamalapur | Rural | Govt. | Kannada 
Sri.Shriramulu 
H.P.S.,Patel Nagar, 
45 Bellary Hospet 
Higher Primary School., 68 al | 
Bellary Patel Nagar, Hospet 
Higher Primary School., 
Bellary Patel Nagar, Hospet Urban 


Z.P.,H.P.S.,Kapikadu, 
Bijai, Mangalore 
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